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"  ANTIQITITjLTES  8BIT  HI8T0BIABITM  BELIQUI^  SUNT  TANQUjLM  TASXTLM 
KAUFBAOIT  ;  CTTH,  DEFICIENTS  BT  FERE  SUBMEBSA  BEBUM  MEMOBIi, 
NIHILOHINU8  HOMINES  INDUSTBII  BT  SAOACES,  PEBTINACI  QUADAH  ET 
8CBUPUL08A  DILIOBNTIA,  EX  0ENEAL00II8,  FASTIS,  TITULIS,  M0NUMENTI8, 
NUMISUATIBITS,  NOMINIBUS  PBOPBIIS  ET  8TYLIS,  VEBBOBUM  ETYMOLOGII8, 
PB0VBBBII8,  TBADITI0NIBU8,  ABCHIVI8,  ET  INSTBUMENTI8,  TAM  PUBLICI8 
QUAM  PBIVATI8,  HI8T0BIABUM  FBAGMENTIS,  LIBBOBUM  NEUTIQUAM  HISTOBI- 
COBUM  LOCIS  DISPEB8IS, — EX  HIS,  INQUAM,  OMNIBUS  VEL  ALIQUIBU8, 
NONNULLA  A  TEMPOBIS  DILUVIO  BBIPIUNT  ET  CONSEBVANT.  BK8  SANE 
0PEB06A,  BED  MOBTALIBUS  OBATA  ET  CUM  BEVEBENTIA  QUADAM  CONJUNCTA." 

"  ANTIQUITIES,  OB  BEMNANTS  OF  HISTOBT,  ABE,  AS  WAS  SAID,  TANQUAM 
TABULjB  NAUFBAOII;  when  INDUSTBIOUS  PEBSONS,  BT  AN  EXACT  AND 
8CBUPULOU8  DILIGENCE  AND  OBSEBYATION,  OUT  OF  MONUMENTS,  NAMES, 
WOBDS,  PBOYEBBS,  TBADITTONS,  PBIVATE  BECOBDS  AND  EVIDENCES,  FRAG- 
MENTS OF  STOBIES,  PASSAGES  OF  BOOKS  THAT  CONCEBN  NOT  8T0BT,  AND 
THE  LIKE,  DO  SATE  AND  BECOTEB  SOMEWHAT  FBOM  THE  DELUGE  OF 
TIME." — Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
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9.  Each  Ordinaiy  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  Ten 
Shillings,  due  in  advance  on  the  ist  of  January  in  each  year ;  or  M  may 
at  any  time  be  paid  in  lieu  of  future  subscriptions,  as  a  composition  for 
life.  Any  Ordinary  Member  shall  pay,  on  election,  an  entrance  fee  of  Ten 
Shillings,  in  addition  to  his  Subscription,  whether  Annual  or  Life.  Every 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Society's  Publications ;  but 
none  will  be  issued  to  any  Member  whose  Subscription  is  in  arrear.  The 
Council  may  remove  from  the  List  of  Subscribers  the  name  of  any  Mem- 
ber whose  Subscription  is  two  years  in  arrear,  if  it  be  certified  to  them 
that  a  written  application  for  payment  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  and  not  attended  to  within  a  month  from  the  time  of  applica- 
tion. 

10.  All  Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Bankers  of 
the  Society,  or  to  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

11.  All  Life  Compositions  shall  be  vested  in  Government  Securities, 
in  the  names  of  four  Trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Council.  The  interest 
only  of  such  funds  to  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Society. 

12.  No  cheque  shall  be  drawn  except  by  order  of  the  Council,  and 
every  cheque  shall  be  signed  by  two  Members  of  the  Council  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

13.  The  President  and  Secretary,  on  any  vacancy,  shall  be  elected  by 
a  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers. 

14.  Members  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  who  are  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  county  or  residents  therein,  shall,  on  becoming  Members 
of  the  Society,  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  with  them 
such  other  persons  as  the  Society  may  elect  to  that  office. 

15.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect,  without  ballot,  on  the 
nomination  of  two  Members,  any  lady  who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming 
a  Member  of  the  Society. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  as  Honorary  Members 
any  person  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society."  Such  Honorary 
Member  not  to  pay  any  subscription,  and  not  to  have  the  right  of  voting  at 
any  Meetings  of  the  Society;  but  to  have  all  the  other  privileges  of 
Members. 

17.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  any  Member  Honorary 
Local  Secretary  for  the  town  or  district  wherein  he  may  reside,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  accurate  information  as  to  objects  and  dis- 
coveries of  local  interest,  and  for  the  receipt  of  subscriptions. 

18.  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers,  the  exhibition  of 
antiquities,  or  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  therewith,  shall  be 
held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Council  may  appoint. 

19.  The  Society  shall  avoid  all  subjects  of  religious  or  political  con- 
troversy. 

20.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  So« 
dety,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Members  at  the  General  Meetings. 
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%*  Should  any  errors,  omissions  of  honorary  distinctions,  etc.,  be  found  in 
this  List,  it  is  requested  that  notice  thereof  may  be  given  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Whitehall,  Sittingboume. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  Fund  for  supplying  Uluatrations  to  the  8ociety*s  Volumet^  etc. 


ANNUAL    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Cranbrook,  Visooant 0  10    0 

Darbishire,  S.  0.,  Esq 060 

Edwards,  8.,  Esq 0  10    0 

Golding,  Mr.  C 0  10    0 

Gore,  Frederick,  Esq 060 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Dr 0    6    0 

Hughes,  W.,  Em 0  10    0 

Hussey,  H.  L.,  Esq 0  110 

Hossey,  R.  C,  Esq. ......OGG 

James,  Sir  Walter,  Bart 0  10    0 

Larking,  J.  W.,  Esq 0  10    0 

Lnard-Selby,  Major 0  10    0 

Molyneux,  Hon.  F.  G 0    6    0 

Muggeridge,  the  late  John,  Esq..    , 060 

Onslow,  Rev.  M 0  10    0 

Parker,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  C.B.      .    .    .    , 0  10    0 

Powell,  C,  Esq .........060 

Puckle,  S.,  Esq 050 

Rammell,  Rev.  W.  H 0    5    6 

Smallfield,  Mr , 0  10    0 

Twopeny,  E.,  Esq 060 

Winham,  Rev.  D , 0    b    0 

Winton,  E.  W.,  Esq 050 


DONATIONS   TO   VOLUME    XH. 

£    9,   d, 

Clarke,  Joseph,  Esq 220 

Haslewood,  Rev.  Dr.  (lithographs,  pp.  106,  108) 1110 

Scott,  J  as.  R.,  Esq.,  wood  block  for  engraving  of  tomb  in  Birchington  Church. 
Seddon,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  wood  blocks  for  engravings,  pp.  353,391,392,393,  etc. 

Hannam,  G.  E.,  Esq 100 

Bnbb,  Mr.  R 0  10    0 

Hill,  Miss 0  10    0 

Ellis,  Rev.  J.  H 0  10    0 

Seaton,  S.,  Esq. 060 

Coxhead,  Mr.  H 0    5    0 

Wilkie,  K.  W.,  Esq 060 


Members  willing  to  contribute  to  this  Fund  are  requested  to  signify  their 
intention  to  the  Honoraiy  Secretary,  or  to  Mr.  Smallfiblo,  the  London  Local 
Secretary. 
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ABSTRACT  OP  PROCEEDINGS,  1877-8- 

The  Council  met  on  Friday,  the  23rd  of  March,  1877,  at  the 
Poiintain  Hotel  in  Canterbury,  Chables  Powell,  Esq.,  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Dowker*B  Report  of  excavations  at  Joss  Farm,  near  the 
North  Foreland  lighthouse,  was  read.  He  has  uncovered  the  founda- 
tions of  a  huge  wall,  40  feet  long  by  7i  feet  wide,  formed  of  rough 
flints,  laid  in  hard  mortar  full  of  grit.  Nothing  further  could  be 
found. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Godfrey-Faussett  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  offbr  to  his  widow  the  sincere  con- 
dolence of  the  Council  upon  the  lamented,  early,  death  of  her  able 
and  accomplished  husband.  The  Council  can  never  forget  his 
kindly,  helpful,  and  hospitable,  intercourse  with  themselves,  nor  the 
services  which  he  so  ably  rendered  to  the  Society  as  its  Honorary 
Secretary  and  Editor  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1868  to 
1878. 

Twelve  new  Members  were  elected. 

Ok  the  26th  of  June,  1877,  the  Council  met  at  the  house  of  the 
noble  President  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  eight  Members  were  present. 

Final  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting  were  sanctioned. 

Thanks  were  voted  to — 
Mr.  Thomas  Thurston  (whose  age  and  health  compel  him  to  resign) 
for  his  long  and  able  services  as  Local  Secretary  at  Ashford. 
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Also  to  Mr.  James  R.  Scott,  F.8.A.,  for  presenting  a.  woodcut 
(portnitof  Sir  Thomas  Scott),  Tor  use  in  the  Society's  eleventh 
volume. 

Al«o  to  Mr.  C.   Boach  Stxatb,  Y.S.A.,  for  hia^'ReviarH  on  Shnke- 
tpeare." 
Four  new  Members  were  elected. 

The  AifsriL  MEBTise  was  held  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  on  the 
Irt  and  2nd  days  of  Auguot,  1877. 

On  Weduesdoy,  August  the  lat,  the  Preliminary  Meeting  for 
dispatch  of  buaiuesa  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Booms,  High  Street, 
Bamsgate,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Earl  of  Dabnlet  presided,  aud  around  him  were  the 
fuIliHving  Members  of  the  Council,  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Archdeacon 
UajTi»on.  Charles  Powell,  Esq.,  G.  E.  Hannam,  Esq.,  Eev.  B.  P. 
Coates.  Rev.  Canon  Jenkins,  Bev.  A.  J.  Pearman,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  about  110  other  Members  and  friends  of  the  Society. 

LoBD  DAByLEY  esprpBsed  bis  great  regret  that,  through  an 
attack  of  indispoaition,  the  Earl  Amherst  had  been  advised  by  his 
physician  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  attending  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Honorary  Secretory  tlien  read  the  Annual  Hoport,  as 
.Ilows:- 

Toiir  Council  have  pleasure  in  reminding  you  that  this  is  the 
rentieth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Kent  Arehwological  Society,  aud 
(  glad  to  be  able  to  eongratwlate  its  Members  upon  its  past 
wth,  its  present  vigour,  and  the  prospect  of  its  future  stability 
i  usefulness. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  60  new  Members  have  been 
[,  and  IS  candidates  await  election  at  your  bands  to-day.  The 
JonnHl  have  been  able  to  invest  in  Consols  during  1«7G,  the  sum 
f  £55  derived  from  Compoaitionu  for  Life  Membership. 

Tlie  number  of  Members  is  800,     Of  these  14  are  Houoraiy 
mbeT«  :  100  are  Life  Members;  and 6S6 are  Annual  Subscribers, 
whose  payments  of  10s.  per  annum  the  income  of  the  Society 
oly  derived. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  kindly  act  as  Honorary  Local 
Secretaries  scut  in,  during  1876,  a  large  amount  of  accumulated 
nrrear*  of  subscriptions,  so  that  the  Society  received  in  that  year 
the  unusually  large  sum  of  £S43  19s.  Od.  The  Council  therefore 
felt  Justified  in  printing  another  large  volume  of  Ardneohgia  Can- 
tinna,  although  the  tenth  volume  had  been  issued  in  July  ltll76. 

d  2  . 
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only  twelve  months  ago.  The  eleventh  volume,  now  passing  through 
the  binder's  hands,  is  therefore  as  large  and  as  costly  as  the  last.  It 
will  be  distributed  to  the  Members  in  August  and  September. 

It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  both  the  large  size, 
and  the  prompt  issue  of  Volumes  X  and  XI,  are  consequent  upon 
the  energetic  collection  of  a  large  amount  of  arrears;  and  that 
the  usual  steady  annual  income  of  the  Society  wiU  not  admit  of  the 
issue  of  such  large  and  costly  volumes  in  the  future. 

The  balances  standing  to  the  Society's  credit  in  the  bankers' 
books,  on  this  day,  amount,  together,  to  £294,  a  sum  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  defray  what  is  still  due  for  the  printing  and  binding  Volume 
XI.  The  illustrations  of  the  volume  have  already  been  paid  for. 
They  cost  £191  5s.  Od. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  Council  have  voted  two 
small  sums  of  £3  and  £5  for  excavations.  Those  already  made 
have  been  superintended  by  Mr.  Dowker,  who  will  narrate  to  us  on 
the  spot  what  he  has  done  at  Eeculver,  and  who  has  written  a  note 
of  what  he  found  on  Joss  Farm,  near  the  North  Foreland  Light- 
house. The  other  excavations,  not  yet  commenced,  will  be  made  at 
Milton  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Payne,  junior. 

Tour  Council  have  likewise  been  glad  to  render  assistance  in 
another  branch  of  Archaeology.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  devoted  much 
time,  during  forty  years,  to  visiting  and  making  notes  respecting  a 
majority  of  the  Churches  of  Kent.  Upon  his  death,  his  notes  came 
into  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, who  has  agreed  with  Mr.  John  Murray  for  their  publication. 
Very  concise,  although  very  complete,  these  notes  sadly  needed 
illustrations  to  make  them  interesting,  and  supplementary  footnotes 
to  record  recent  changes  by  restoration.  Archdeacon  Harrison,  one 
of  your  esteemed  Vice-Presidents,  kindly  supplied  the  footnotes,  and 
your  Council  agreed  to  lend  to  Mr.  Murray  such  woodcuts  as  they 
possessed  illustrative  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne's  notes.  Your  Hono- 
rary Secretary  is  now  revising  the  sheets  of  the  book  as  it  passes 
through  the  press,  and  thus  your  Society  is  actively  assisting  in  the 
publication  of  the  most  complete  series  of  Architectural  Notes,  on 
the  Churches  of  Kent,  which  has  ever  been  placed  within  reach  of 
the  public. 

You  will  share  with  the  Council  their  deep  regret  at  the  early 
death  of  our  accomplished  Vice-President  Mr.  T.  G.  Godfrey- 
Faussett,  who  was  for  ten  years  our  able  Honorary  Secretary.  You 
will  likewise  regret  to  hear  that  failing  health  has  constrained 
Mr.  Thurston  of  Ashford  to  transfer  to  younger  hands  the  active 
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I  duties  which  Ke  Hub  fulfilled  ever  since  the  Society  wu  founded,  as 
I  Local  Sewetary  (Houorarv)  fur  the  Ashford  district. 

In  visitiog  the  lale  of  Thauet  we  meet  with  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come, and  no  paiua  have  bet'o  spared  by  the  gentlemen  of   this 
LdiBtrict  to  make  our  visit  here  both  useful  and  agreeable. 

The  adoption  of  the  Beport  was  moved  by  the  Vicar  of  Bams- 
pl*  (Mr.  Elwyn),  who  gave  a  warm  greeting  of  welcome  to  the 
jcioty.    It  was  seconded  by  Sir  Waltea-  Stirling  and  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Archdeacon  Harrison,  seconded  bj  Mr.  Powell, 
Sir  Walter  Stirling  and  Sir  Wulter  James  were  elected  Vice-Pre- 
■ideuts  of  the  Society. 

Kev.  B.  P.  Coates  moved,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Pearman  seconded,  the 
I  election  of  Robert  Furley,  Esq.,  as  Member  of  Council,  in  the  room 
Mr.  Burra.  resigned.     The  other  retiring  Members  of  Council 
e  re-elected. 

Rev.  Canon  Jenkins  moved,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr  neeonded,  the 
Section  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Hussey  and  Canon  Edward  Moore  as  Auditors 
i  the  Society's  accounts. 

Mr.  G-.  E.  Haimam  moved,  and  Bev.  B.  Elwyn  seconded,  the 
Uppoiutnicnt  of  Mr.  J.  D,  Norwood  to  be  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for 
e  Ashford  district. 
Eighteen  new  members  were  elected. 

With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Dsroley  for  so  kindly 
soming,  at  very  short  notice,  to  preside  at  the  Aiuiual  Meeting,  the 
niainoBs  terminated,  and  the  members  proceeded  upon  the  first  day's 


At  St.  Laweence  CmiHcn  the  Society  was  welcomed  by  the 
fv.  G.  W.  Sicklemore,  Vicar,  and  by  his  churchwardens.  Mr. 
.  P.  Seddon,  of  Queen  Ann's  Gate,  Westminster,  the  well-known 
rcbitect,  described  various  points  of  interest  in  the  church,  and 
s  followed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary.  For  notes  on  this  Church,  see 
D.  Proc««ding  towards  Minster,  a  flag  was  seen  to  mark 
e  site  of  an  ancient  oak,  which  had  been  called  St.  Augustine's 
a  commemoration  of  bin  landing  place. 
At  MissTEB  Chtkcu  the  Rev.  Canon  Jenkins  read  a  paper 
[printed  on  pp.  177 -90)  rc*|Kcting  the  history  of  the  Sanon  nunnery 
Ir.  J.  P.  Srddoii  and  llie  Hon.  Sec.  described  tii-j  architec 
e  of  the  church  (see  the  paper  on  Minster  Church,  at  page  Iti" 
B  volume).     The  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  head  of  tbe  Chapter 
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which  holds  the  position  of  lay  rector  of  Minster,  joined  the  com- 
pany here,  with  his  daughters. 

Many  members  received  kindly  hospitality  from  Dr.  Harris,  oi 
Minster. 

Amid  showers  of  rain,  the  Society  was  welcomed  at  Minster 
Court  (called  Minster  Abbey)  by  Mr.  Swinford  and  his  son.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  described  the  building  (his  notes  are  printed  on 
page  344). 

Proceeding  to  Nash  Court,  the  Members,  by  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Petley,  descended  into  the  cruciform  vaults  hewn  in  the  chalk. 
An  inscribed  stone  in  the  garden  records  the  closing,  in  1782,  of  the 
entrance  to  this  vault.  The  Hon.  Secretary  shewed  that  its  plan 
was  cruciform,  and  that  string-courses  appear  at  the  springings  of 
the  vaulted  roof. 

At  Salmeston  G^BANGhE  the  Society  was  welcomed  by  the 
tenants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Potter,  who  had  hospitably  prepared 
tea  for  the  members.  Mr.  Seddon  described  the  Decorated  archi- 
tecture of  the  chapel  (now  a  barn),  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  illus- 
trated the  points  of  the  early  Perpendicular  work  in  the  "  Hall*'  or 
Eefectory.  (Notes  respecting  Salmeston  will  be  found  on  pages 
360-365.) 

At  St.  John's  Chubch,  Mabgate,  the  Eev.  "W.  Benham  (the 
Vicar)  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  described  the  architectural  features  of 
interest — the  numerous  brasses,  the  Early  English  work  in  the 
south  aisle,  the  additions,  both  eastward  and  westward,  by  which  it 
has  become  150  feet  long,  and  the  tower  at  west  end  of  north  aisle. 

DtNNEB  was  served  at  5  o'clock  in  the  Foresters'  Hall  at  Mar- 
gate, where  about  140  sat  down. 

The  Eabl  of  Dabnlet  presided,  having  on  his  right  and  left 
Sir  Walter  Stirling,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  with  three  of  his 
daughters,  the  Mayor  of  Margate,  J.  T.  Friend,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Maria 
Devaynes,  Archdeacon  Harrison,  G^.  E.  Hannam,  Esq.,  with  Mrs. 
Hannam  and  Miss  Eussell,  Kenyon  Wilkie,  Esq.,  Bev.  Wm.  and 
Mrs.  Benham,  Bev.  B.  and  Miss  Elwyn,  G^eneral  and  Mrs.  Burton, 
olCi,  etc. 

After  dinner  the  Temporary  Museum  was  visited,  at  the  Water- 
works Office,  beneath  the  Church  Institute  in  Hawley  Square.  At 
8  o'clock  the  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  building.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  G.  E.  Hannam,  Esq.,  and  the  Bev.  W.  Benham 
gave  an  address  respecting  the  Parochial  Begisters  of  St.  John's, 
from  which  he  read  extracts.  The  Bev.  E.  H.  MacLahlan  read  a 
paper  respecting  Monkton  and   the    Monks    of    Christ    Ohureh 
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inted  in  thia  volume  at  pagea   27S-282).  and  Canon  Jenkiua 
ctured  on  a  Media3val  Pilgrimage  from  Laon  into  Kent  (this  paper 
wilt  he  found  at  pages  23B-251). 

On  Thursday,  August  the  2nd,  the  Members  and  their  friends 
assembled  at  Margate,  about  150  in  number,  and  drove  to  D\snE- 
IPIT.     The  ancient  gatehouse  towers,  of  briirk  and  fiint  in  alternate 
the  only  remaining    portions  of   an  early  fifteenth- 
^tury  mansiou.     Mr.  Seddon  and  the   Kou.  Secretary  described 
D  points  of  interest. 

I  At  BiKCHiKSTON  Chobch  the  Vicar,  Sev.  J-  P.  Alcock,  jun., 
nidly  welcomed  the  Members,  and  said  a  few  words  about  his 
Diurcb,  Mr.  Seddon  and  the  Hev.  F.  H.  MacLachlan  also  made 
pome  obserrations.  (This  church  in  described  in  the  present  volume, 
p.  409.)  The  company  then  proceeded  to  St.  Nicholas  at  Wade, 
^^^Kre  the  Her.  Beitnet  Smith  received  them.  lu  the  unavoidable 
^^■Mnre  of  Mr,  Joseph  Clarke,  P.8.A.,  the  architecture  of  this  fine 
^^Bnilding  was  described  by  the  Hon.  Secretary.  (Mr.  Clarke's 
^^Miper  id  printed  on  pages  19-26.) 

Some  members  visited  the  old  house  of  Mr.  Dadds,  who  pointed 
out  the  date  1634)  painted  above  the  mantelpiece  of  the  kitchen, 
.  who  kindlr  offered  refreshments  to  those  who  entered   his 


Thence,  passing  the  site  of  a  Saxon    cemetery  at  Sarre,  the 

mbers  proceeded  to  Chialet  Vicarage,  where  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hasle- 
1  hospitably  eatertained  them  on  his  1awu.     Proceeding  to  the 

rch  a  paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  F,  Slater  and  since  printed  in  our 
olurae  (pp.  106-113),  was  read  by  Dr.  Haslewood. 

Kecdlvkb  CiSTBtTM  and  Chdbch  were  the  last  places  visited. 
J'upers  read  there  by  Mr.  George  Dowker,  f.G.b.,  will  be  found 
printed  at  pages  1  and  252, 

At  Brooke  Farm,  which  was  passed  mi  route,  much  interest  was 

icted  by  the  gateway,  of  moulded  bricks,  which  forms  the  only 
|ic  of  a  late  Tudor  house. 

The  Temporary  Museum  was  of  unusual  interest.  Amongst 
B  numerous  contents  were — A  List  of  Margate  Pier  Dues  iwsued 
ft'the  reign  of  Charles  1,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  But-'kinghnTn  ;  an 
1  horn  book  -.  Coverdale's  edition  of  the  Bible  (Koueti,  158G),  all 
Bt  by  the  Vicar  of  Margate  ;  an  early  edition  of  the  Bible 
Wthorised  version),  lent  by  Mr.  D.  Beutley  ;  a  black-letter  copy 
'  Foxc'a  Book  of  MartyrB,  lent  by  Miss  Devayncs;  illuminated 
inks  and  rare  specimens  of  binding,  lent  by   Mr.  Hillier,  Rev. 

H.  Carr,  and  others ;    a  large  collection  of    old   guide-books. 
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illustrated  works,  pictures,  and  maps  relating  to  Thanet,  lent  bj 
Mr.  Kenyon  Wilkie,  Mr.  Bubb,  Mr.  Kygndon,  Mr.  Mercer,  etc. ; 
a  fine  show  of  china,  lent  by  Mr.  Horace  Cotton,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mercer, 
Mr.  Hillier,  etc. ;  valuable  collections  of  coins,  lent  by  Captain 
Hatfeild,  Mr.  Horace  Cotton,  Mr.  Mercer,  Mr.  Bubb,  Mr.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Hillier,  etc. ;  a  warming-pan,  dated  1621,  and  inscribed  "  Grod 
save  King  Charles,"  was  lent  by  Mr.  Horace  Cotton,  who  likewise 
lent  a  cup  used  by  William  III  at  Quex,  pistols  exquisitely  inlaid 
with  silver,  much  Boman  pottery,  and  a  large  number  of  leaden 
counters  or  coins,  supposed  to  be  Boman,  found  at  Quex,  and  many 
other  objects  of  interest.  Mr.  Bubb,  of  Minster,  lent  the  old  church 
clock  of  Minster,  the  old  parish  account  books,  tokens  issued  in  Thanet 
during  the  Commonwealth,  old  coins,  an  indulgence  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI,  much  Eoman  pottery  and  old  china,  and  a  variety  of  other 
interesting  objects.  Mr.  Hillier  lent  much  Boman  pottery  found  at 
Eamsgate,  a  well-ornamented  stone-polisher  dated  1605  with  initials 
A.  C,  and  many  other  objects.  Mr.  B.  Paramor  lent  an  earthen 
vase,  and  a  ball,  found  beneath  old  houses  in  High  Street  when 
those  now  inhabited  by  Messrs.  Willett  and  Brown  were  built ; 
pieces  of  coloured  glass  bearing  crowned  initials  T.  W.  or  W.  T., 
found  in  the  wall  of  the  tower  of  St.  John's  Chnrch ;  a  piece  of 
stone  carved  with  Norman  ornaments  and  two  heads ;  Mr.  Sibert 
Saunders  sent  a  number  of  Roman  vessels  of  earthenware  which  had 
been  dredged  up  near  Whitstaple ;  Mr.  Bentley  lent  the  old  parish 
chest  of  St.  John's  Church  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Dentry  lent  vases  dug  up  at  the 
back  of  Warrior  Square ;  Dr.  Richardson  lent  numerous  books  full 
of  rare  illustrations ;  many  rubbings  of  monumental  brasses  were 
lent  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Mercer  and  other  friends ;  drawings  and  plans 
of  Reculver  and  St.  Nicholas,  by  Mr.  G.  Dowker  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke ;  etchings  by  Mr.  Mercer ;  tapestry  and  needlework,  lent 
by  Mr.  Swinford,  and  many  other  things — models,  weapons,  pad- 
locks, etc.,  etc.,  formed  a  tout  ensemble  of  extreme  and  varied 
interest. 

Amongst  those  who  attended  the  Meeting  were  the  Earl  of 
Darnley,  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Sir  Walter  James  and  Mr.  Godley, 
The  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Archdeacon  Harrison,  Canon  Jenkins, 
Canon  Colsou,  Rev.  R.  Elwyn,  Rev.  G.  W.  Sicklemore,  Messrs. 
J.  T.  Friend,  Kenyon  Wilkie,  G.  E.  Hannam,  C.  Powell,  F.  G. 
Pockham,  Colonel  Hartley,  Capt.  Hatfeild,  Revs.  R.  P.  Coates, 
W.  Powell,  W.  Benham,  A.  J.  Pearman,  D.  J.  Drakeford,  A.  White- 
head, E.  H.  MacLachlan,  Thos.  Candy,  R.  Drake,  A.  Upton,  W.  A. 
Hill,  W.  S.  Hill,  E.  M.  Muriel,  C.  J.  D'Oyley,  Fras.  Haslewood, 
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Dr.  Haslewood,  V.  S.  Vickere,  J.  F.  Thorpe,  A.  T.  Browne,  J.  B. 
Harrison,  F.  T.  Scott,  H.  Collie,  J.  H.  Carr,  Gerrard  Lewis,  Dr. 
Nunnelej,  Dr.  "W.  Farr,  Dr.  Tayler,  Dr.  Pittock,  Messrs.  Horace 
Cotton,  Alex.  Eobinson,  W.  M.  By  water,  W.  C.  Elers,  G.  Dowker, 
Chas.  Dobson,  J.  N.  Dudlow,  Thos.  Blake,  W.  J.  Vian,  J.  H. 
Turner,  G.  B.  Rosher,  Thos.  Bullard,  Stuart  Ejiill,  J.  Wheelwright, 
W.  Tarbutt,  C.  O.  Stephenson,  W.  Hicks,  Chas.  Bullard,  Amos 
Cave,  Jas.  Eeid,  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.  Brothers,  Josiah  Hall,  J.  E. 
Hall,  W.  Hughes,  E.  J.  Wastall,  Jesse  Pullen,  H.  G.  Vintem, 
Percy  Sankey,  R.  Hovenden,  Francis  Jones,  Horace  Alexander, 
Wm.  Brown,  H.  S.  Stokes,  John  Shaw,  J.  D.  Norwood,  W.  Fish, 
F.  C.  J.  Spurrell,  R.  Bubb,  A.  Hudson,  J.  Weston,  F.  B.  Kyngdon, 
W.  J.  Bartlett,  W.  J.  Mercer,  George  Simmons,  J.  T.  Hillier,  Geo. 
Payne,  jun.,  W.  T.  Graves,  W.  H.  Rammell,  Jas.  Lake,  Bradnack, 
Professor  Rupert  Jones,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies. 

The  Cottncil  met  on  September  7th,  1877,  at  the  Society's 
rooms  in  Maidstone;  the  Earl  Amherst  presided.  Seven  members 
attended. 

Captain  Tylden  Pattenson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  pro- 
moted the  success  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  last  month  in 
Thanet,  viz.,  to  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  for  presiding ;  to  G.  E.  Han- 
nam,  Esq.,  and  F.  B.  Kyngdon,  Esq.,  for  indefatigable  exertions 
extending  over  several  months ;  to  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  Canon 
Jenkins,  Rev.  E.  H.  MacLachlan,  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Dowker,  for  their  lectures  and  for  other  kindly  help ;  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Haslewood,  Dr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Potter  for  very  acceptable 
hospitality  ;  to  the  Margate  Waterworks  Company  for  the  loan  of 
their  rooms  for  a  museum ;  to  Mr.  Swinford  and  Mr.  Petley  for 
admitting  us  to  Minster  Court  and  Nash  Court ;  to  Messrs.  Bubb, 
Cotton,  Hillier,  Mercer,  Richardson,  Wilkie,  Hatfeild,  and  others 
for  loans  to  the  museum  ;  to  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell  for  superintending 
the  carriages  on  the  second  day  of  meeting. 

After  long  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  shall  be  held  at  Bromley. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  it  would  be  well  to  endeavour  to 
hold  in  RoMNEY  Mabsh  the  Annual  Meeting  for  1879,  and  to  meet 
in  Tenterden  in  1880,  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  should 
render  other  places  of  meeting  preferable  in  those  years.  Five 
new  members  were  elected. 
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On  January  15tli,  1878,  the  Council  met  at  Canterbury,  in  the 
house  of  Canon  J.  C.  Eobertson ;  Earl  AnasBST  presided.  Eight 
members  attended. 

It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  James  Neale,  E.S.A.,  should  be  employed 
to  copy,  for  the  Society,  the  mural  paintings  which  decorate  the 
apse  of  St.  GabriePs  Chapel  in  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  to  whom  was  deputed 
the  arrangement  of  all  details,  size,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Neale*s  written  proposal,  viz.,  that  he  should  charge  one 
guinea  per  diem  for  his  labour,  in  addition  to  travelling  expenses 
and  cost  of  lodgings ;  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  supplying 
lights,  scaffolding,  and  a  man  or  boy  to  assist. 

The  copies,  after  they  have  been  lithographed  for  Arehteologia 
Oantianay  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury,  to  be  there  exhibited  for  ever. 

Twenty-three  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Coitncil  met  on  the  24th  of  April,  1878,  in  the  Society's 
rooms  at  Maidstone  ;  the  Earl  Amhebst  presided.  Five  members 
attended. 

The  Beport  of  the  Local  Committee  for  the  Annual  Meeting,  to 
be  held  at  Bromley,  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Eev.  Wm.  Walter  Skeat,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  J.  Brigstocke  Sheppard,  Esq.,  who  some 
years  ago  relinquished  his  profession,  in  order  that  he  might  devote 
himself  to  the  arrangement  and  editing  of  the  Manuscript  Becords 
(Ecclesiastical  and  Municipal)  in  Canterbury,  were  elected  Honorary 
Members,  under  Bule  XYI.,  as  gentlemen  likely  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  for  presenting  to 
the  Society  five  volumes  of  his  work  on  the  Archteology  of  Bome  ; 
and  to  A.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  an  Inventory,  dated  1637,  of  the  furni- 
ture and  stock  of  Thomas  Qumey,  farmer,  of  Coldred. 

Five  new  members  were  elected. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  Elnight  Watson  announcing  that 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  will  unconditionally  grant  to  our  Society 
the  sum  of  £20  towards  the  cost  of  Mr.  Neale*s  copies  of  the 
paintings  in  Canterbury  Crypt. 


The  Council  met  on  the  26th  of  June,  1878,  at  the  house  of  the 
noble  President,  in  Qrosvenor  Square.     Eleven  members  attended. 
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The  Earl  Sydney  was  present,  and  kindly  consented,  at  Lord 
'.  Ajnherst's  request,  to  preside  at  the  Annual  Dinner,  which 
wne  fixed  for  Wednesday,  July  aUt.  The  following  programme  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  was  diBcuflsed  and  finally  settled. 

At  Bromley,  on  July  31st  and  August  Ist,  1S78,  the  Society's 
Jinual  Meeting  is  tliia  year  to  be  held.  The  proeeediugs  will  be 
»  follows ; 

FIRST  DAT. 

At  10.45  a.m.  on  Wednesday  the  Businesa  Meeting  will  be  held 
y  kind  penniaeiou)  in  the  Board  Boom  of  the  Bromley  Local 
The  Eabl  Amqesst  will  preside. 

At  11.15  it  IB  proposed  to  start  for  Chialehurst,  where,  at  the 
t&tion,  late  comers  by  the  Soutb-Eastern  Bail  way  can  be  taken  up. 
Chialehurst  Church  will  be  visited  at  11.45.  By  the  kindly  invita- 
tion of  Earl  Sydney,  the  members  will  then  drive  to  ppogiml,  through 
Scadbury  Park.  Thence  progress  will  be  made  to  Eltham  Palace, 
where  Mr.  G  B.  Wollaston  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  guide, 
aud  to  favour  ug  with  the  result  of  liis  researches,  if  circumstances 
connected  with  health  permit  him  to  do  so.  After  returning  to 
Bromley,  the  Church  will  be  visited.  Dinner  will  be  served  in  the 
Drill  Hall  about  4.30,  uoder  the  kindly  supervision  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Hamilton  aud  Mr.  S.  P.  Acton.     The  Eabl  Sydney  will  preside. 

After  dinner,  a  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  temporary  Museum 
arranged  in  an  upper  room  attached  to  the  Drill  Hall.  Mr.  Pliiidero 
I'etrie  (on  Eentith  Earlhieorkt),  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Spurrell,  Dr. 
Beeby,  Mr.  Latter,  aud  other   gentlemen,  are  expected  to  read 


SECOND    DAT. 

On  Tbaraday,  August  Ist,  can-iagea  will  leave  Bromley  Station 
HCbatham  and  Dover  Bail)  at  10.15  (calling  at  Drill  Hall  10.20) 
nd  at  10,30-  Others  will  be  ready  at  the  Chislehurat  Station  of 
tlie  South-Eaetern  Railway  at  10.15  For  those  who  have  bespoken 

Herbert  Broom,  Eaq.,  LL.D.,  having  courteously  consented  to 

admit  the  Society  to  his  house,  called  Orpington   Priorj.  it  will  be 

visited  under  Dr.  Broom's  guidance.     Orpington  Churi;h  will  theu 

be  iuspccted  ;  after  which  progress  will  be  made  to  Cudhnm  Church, 

•,  by  the  kindly  invitation  of  Sir  John  aud  Lady    Lubbock. 

■  mambers   will   proceed   to    High    Elms.     Afterwards,    by   the 

Ktrteay  of  Bobert    Alexander,   Esq.,   G.B.,  ancient   Earthworks, 
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within  his  Park  at  Holwood,  will  be  visited  under  tlie  guidance  of 
Mr.  Boach  Smith,  who,  if  time  permit,  will  likewise  point  out,  at 
Keston,  remains  of  Boman  buildings  formerly  excavated  by  Messrs. 
Kempe,  Croffcon-Croker,  and  Comer.  Wickham  CJourt  will  next  be 
visited,  being  kindly  opened  to  the  Society  by  Colonel  Famaby 
Lennard,  who  will  describe  the  history  of  his  interesting  house.  The 
last  object  to  be  inspected  will  be  West  Wickham  Church,  with  its 
painted  windows  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell,  with  his  usual  kindness,  has  consented  to 
direct  the  carriage  arrangements  during  both  the  days  of  meeting. 
The  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Acton. 

The  Museum  will  be  superintended  by  Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  Mr. 
Ilott,  Dr,  Beeby,  and  Mr.  R.  Latter.  All  objects  of  interest,  lent 
for  exhibition,  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  37  Palace  Grove, 
Bromley,  Kent. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haslewood  for  presenting  to 
the  Society  £11  Is.  Od.  for  the  cost  of  lithographed  plates  illustra- 
tive of  Chislet  Church  ;  also  to  J.  P.  Seddon,  Esq.,  for  presenting 
blocks  for  engravings  of  houses  and  gable  ends  in  Thanet ;  also  to 
James  B.  Scott,  Esq.,  for  an  engraved  block  illustrative  of  a  tomb 
in  Birchington  Church. 

Eight  new  members  were  elected. 

Four  drawings  were  examined,  which  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Neale,  as  a  portion  of  the  copies  he  is  making  from  the  deco- 
rative mural  paintings  in  St.  Gabriel's  Chapel,  in  the  Crypt  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  Two  of  these  drawings  were  coloured,  and 
two  were  as  yet  uncoloured ;  others,  not  produced,  are  in  progress, 
the  original  paintings  having  been  traced  for  them,  on  traciug 
paper.  Mr.  Neale's  charge  for  the  work  already  done  amounts  to 
£48  lis.,  for  which  a  cheque  was  given  him.  He  states  his  belief 
that  the  further  cost  for  completely  finishing  the  work  in  colours 
will  not  exceed  £32. 


TWENTY-FlRST  ANNUAL  EEPOET. 

jRead  at  Bromley^  July  31«^,  1878. 

In  presenting  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Eeport,  the  Council 
believe  that  all  Members  will  share  their  satisfaction  with  the 
retrospect,  and,  like  them,  rejoice  to  know  that  at  present,  and 
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nearly  £50,  but  after  his  copies  are  fully  completed  and  paid  for, 
the  additional  expense  of  lithographing  them  in  colours  for  our 
Volume  will  be  extremely  costly.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  have  both  generously 
promised  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  this  great  work,  and  the 
Council  hope  that  other  lovers  of  early  art,  who  have  the  means, 
will  kindly  assist  with  special  donations  towards  this  expensive 
undertaking.  They  feel  sure  that  friends  of  Mr.  Lambert  Larking 
will  be  glad  thus  to  contribute  towards  the  completion  of  a  design 
which  he  had  much  at  heart.  When  the  Society  has  obtained  litho- 
graphs of  the  decorations,  Mr.  Neale's  full-size  ftic  simile  drawings 
will  be  deposited  in  the  spacious  library  of  the  Cathedral  at  Canter- 
bury, for  perpetual  exhibition  upon  its  walls.  That  library,  at  all 
times  easily  accessible,  is  on  two  days  in  every  week  open  freely  to 
the  public. 

The  discoveries  in  Kent  reported  to  the  Society  during  the  past 
year  include  those  of  two  Boman  coffins  of  lead.  One  found  beneath 
the  highway  at  Crayford  was  again  buried,  but  a  rough  sketch  of  it 
was  previously  made.  The  other  was  found  at  Chatham,  where  it 
is  carefully  preserved.  A  magnificent  gold  torques,  or  armilla  of 
five  coils,  was  found  at  Dover.  A  remarkable  shaft,  lined  with 
brick,  and  of  a  depth  of  140  feet,  has  been  discovered  at  Eltham 
Park,  where  Mr.  Jackson  resides.  At  Folkestone,  Colonel  Lane 
Fox,  excavating  within  the  earthworks  called  Cesar's  Camp,  came 
upon  a  deep  shaft  there.  He  is  said  to  believe  that  the  earthworks 
are  Norman. 

At  Bromley,  as  everywhere  in  the  county,  the  Society  is 
receiving  a  hearty  welcome,  and  many  kind  friends  have  united 
in  their  efforts  to  make  our  Annual  Meeting  interesting  and  useful. 
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THE  ROMAN  CASTRTJM  AT  RECtTLVER. 
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REGXTLBrxjM,  the  Roman  name  for  Reculver,  has  been 
traced  to  British  origin  by  Battely,  who  supposes  it 
'  be  derived  from  Rkag  and  Gwijlfa,  which  signify 
'*  former  or  first  watch  tower."    The  sea  has  made 
advances    here,   and  tlie  hill   on   which    the 
castrum  stands  must  have  formed  the  north-east  pro- 
montory of  Kent,  at  a  time  when  the  waters  of  the 
Wantstim,  at  its  northern  mouth  called  the  Genlade, 
flowed  between  it  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet.     The  cliffs 
between  Reculver  and  Heme  Bay  have  yielded  a  great 
munber  of  flint  weapons,  many  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  cabinets  of  Mr.  Brent  of  Canterbury,  and  Mr. 
Slater  of  Chislet,  and  most  of  them  have  been  referred 
9  a  very  early  period,  the  Palceolithic,  though  others 
'  of  a  more  recent  type  have  been  found.    It  is  therefore 
extremely  probable  that  tliis  place  may  have  been 
occupied,  as  a  port  or  watch  place,  before  the  advent 
(if  the  Romans,  when  the  county  of  Kent,  or  at  least 
the  eastern  portion  of  it,  was  peopled  by  a  race  from 
-Belgic  Gaul,  described  by  Csesar  and  Dion  Cassius. 
^Bn  Ceesar's  campaign  against  the  Veneti,  a  desei-ipt.ion 
^■tf  their  coast   fortresses  is  thus  given : — "  Most  of 
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these  petty  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  the  Veneti  were 
situated  at  the  extremities  of  tongues  of  land,  or  pro- 
montories; at  high  tide  they  could  not  easily  be 
reached  by  land,  while  at  low  tide  the  approach  was 
inaccessible  to  ships :  a  double  obstacle  to  a  siege." 
Reculver  would  present  all  the  features  here  de- 
scribed, and  we  know  also  that  from  Kent  a  commerce 
existed  with  the  Continent:  indeed  Csesar  himself 
informs  us  that  in  his  Belgic  campaign  his  enemies 
received  succour  from  Britain.  It  is  not  then  at  all 
imreasonable  to  suppose  Reculver  to  have  been  a  port 
and  a  coast  defence  before  the  Roman  occupation. 

There  is  no  certain  record  that  the  walls  of  Regul- 
bium  were  built  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  rule 
in  Britain,  though  this  commanding  station  at  the 
north  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Wantsum  was 
probably  very  early  occupied  by  them.  Its  omission 
by  Ptolemy  and  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna,  and 
its  mention  only  in  the  Itinerary  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester and  in  the  Notitia,  has  led  many  to  infer  that 
it  was  built  at  a  late  period,  and  that  these  walls  (as 
well  as  those  of  the  caatra  on  the  east  of  Kent)  were 
erected  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons.  It  is, 
however,  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  disquisition 
on  this  difficult  subject,  which  has  been  ably  treated 
by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  who  says : — "  In  the  total  ab- 
sence of  inscriptions,  as  well  as  of  historical  evidence, 
that  can  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
question,  the  precise  period  when  the  castrum  of 
Regulbium  was  erected,  as  well  as  others  on  the  Saxon 
shore,  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture."  I  incline 
to  the  belief  that  Richborough  was  erected  earlier 
than  Reculver.  Within  the  walls  of  the  former  are 
found  many  more  remains,   attesting  a   prolonged 
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Roman  occupation,  than  in  the  latter.  A  large  ex- 
cavation within  the  waUs  of  Reculvor,  lately  made 
in  digging  the  foundations  of  coastguardmen's  cot- 
tages, brought  very  little  to  light. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Wantsum,  which  flowed  from  here  to  Richborougb, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  was  much  shallower  and 
narrower  in  Hotnan  times  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  it  opened  out  widely  northwards  ;  nearly  sur- 
rounding the  castrum  with  water.  The  cliff  at  Bishop- 
stone  gradually  dips  as  it  approaches  Reculvcr,  the 
hill  on  which  the  cas/rM/rt-was  built  rising  abruptly; 
but  still  it  is  80  far  above  the  level  of  the  marsh  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  waters  ever  came  up 
to  the  castrum  walls,  as  some  have  suggested.  To- 
wards the  south,  an  inlet  in  the  marsh  marks  what 
had  probably  been  water,  at  least  at  high  tide.  In  a 
dike  recently  cut,  just  at  the  south  of  the  castrum,  I 
obseired  indications  of  a  large  accumulation  of  earth, 
covering  Roman  tiles  and  other  remains  to  a  consider- 
able depth ;  such  an  inlet  as  I  suppose  probably 
formed  a  fleet  or  harbour.  This  inlet  has  at  some 
distant  period  been  walled  off  from  the  Genlade, 
shutting  out  the  sea  from  this  strip  of  marsh. 

It  is  averred  that  the  bounds  of  the  port  of 
Sandwich  were  Peppemess,  a  small  sand  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Sandwich  estuary,  and  Meres  fleet  by  the 
north  mouth,  or  Genlade.*    It  seems  certain  that  some 

•  A  Short  Duterlation  on  the  Antiquitkt  of  the  ttoo  ports  of 
Sichixtrough  and  Sandvich,  by  John  Lewia. 

i.D.  949.  In  a  charter  of  Eadred  granting  the  monMtery  of 
Keculver  to  Chriatehurch,  Canterbury,  written  by  the  Abbot 
Dunxtnn.  in  a  description  of  the  boundariea  of  the  said  lands 
BQtion  is  made  of  Ennflsde  mouth  to  the  north  and  from  Eanflede 
lODth  to  Meat^jUetes  mouth. 
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fleet  existed  near  here,  and  I  am  inclined  to  place  it  on 
this  strip  of  marsh.  The  word  fleet  is  of  Saxon  origin ; 
it  was  used  to  designate  a  stream  flowing  into  a  river, 
and  appears  constantly  to  have  been  used  for  harbours 
and  landing  places  in  early  times.  In  my  accoimt 
of  Biohborough,  in  Volume  VIII  of  Archceologia 
Ccmtidfi^y  I  noticed  an  artificial  excavation  in  the  hill 
of  Riohborough,  opposite  a  farm  now  called  Fleet. 
The  existence  of  these  fleets  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  castra  in  the  south-east  is  instructive.  Bich- 
borough,  Lympne,  and  Pevensey,  appear  to  have  been 
situated  close  to  the  marsh  and  land  overflowed  by 
the  tide. 

The  Wantsimi  connected  the  waters  of  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Stour,  which  were  carried  by  it  to  Rich- 
borough,  and  thence  to  sea  southward,  and  also  by 
a  branch  which  emptied  out  northward  near  St. 
Nicholas,  Thanet.  Another  river  rising  in  the  Blean 
flowed  out  at  Chislet,  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Wantsum  by  one  channel,  and  by  another  it  flowed 
out  near  Reculver,  at  the  north  mouth,  called  the 
Genlade.  There  are  at  present  two  streams  emptying 
out  northward,  one  called  the  North  Mouth,  and  the 
other  the  Cold  Harbour ;  between  these  streams  the 
intervening  marsh  land  is  tolerably  level,  but  several 
hills  seem  to  mark  the  former  division  of  the  stream. 

I  must  not,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  omit 
to  mention  the  coast  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
The  waste  of  coast  from  Heme  Bay  to  Reculver  has 
been  extremely  rapid  during  some  periods,  and  if  the 
land  had  stood  at  any  elevation  above  the  sea  level 
north  of  Reculver,  we  must  conclude  that  the  caatrum 
was  considerably  removed  firom  the  sea ;  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  gradual  dip  of  the  cliff  as  we  near 
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Roculver  from  Heme  Bay ;  if  a  slight  elevation  in 
tl»e  oliff  did  not  occur  just  at  Reculrer,  we  should 
find  it  about  the  marsh  level.     It  evidently  stands  on 
an  isolated  hill,  overlooking  the  marsh ;  in  this  respect 
bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  hill  of  Eif  h- 
borough.    The  marsh,  east  of  the  Cttairum,  probably 
opened  out  or  widened  seawards,  hence  Regulbium 
might  still  have  been  near  the  sea.    The  earliest  notice 
of  its  distance  from  the  sea  is  given  by  Leland,  who 
states  "  it  standith  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  little 
more  of  the  se  syde."    This  was  probably  between  1530 
and  1537.    According  to  vulgar  tradition,  the  town  and 
monastery  stood  between  the  c<istrutn  and  the  "  black 
rock,"  which  is  now  far  out  at  sea.   This  "  black  rock  " 
is  probably  the  seaward  continuation  of  the  sandstone, 
which  occurs  naturally  in  these  cliffs,  and  which,  fol- 
lowing the  strike  of  the  beds,  would  crop  out  there. 
lA  peculiar  ridge  of  rock  runs  out  diagonally  to  sea 
near  the  Bisbopstone  station,  and  probably  gives  the 
name  st&ne  to  that  place,  and  is  of  like  geological 
character.     I  should  not  place  much  reliance  on  the 
^popular  notion  that  this  "black  rock"  has  any  con- 
^Kiection  with  the  ancient  Reculver,  as  similar  popular 
Brttatements  often  rest  on  mere  supposition  :  nor  have 
Bire  any  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  ever  an 
^extensive  town  here.    The  earliest  reliable  map  of  this 
neighbourhood  represents  the  northern  walls  of  the 
caatrum  as  thirty-two  rods  irora  the  sea.     This  map 

»was  made,  1  believe,  about  a.d.  1600.  In  1780  Mr. 
Boys  made  the  distance  of  the  cliff,  from  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Roman  wall,  three  rods. 

The  Ji'oman  Castrmn. — We  have  several  accounts 
of  this  building,  as  it  has  appeared  of  late  years,  the 
post  accurate  and  reliable  of  which  is  that  given  by 
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Mr.  Boys,*  who  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  wa] 
He  says,  "  The  castle  when  entire  occupied  eight  ac 
one  rood  and  one  perch  of  ground,  and  the  area  witl 
the  walls  seven  acres  two  roods  twenty-six  perche 
He  also  gives  a  plan  of  them,  from  which  it  appe 
they  formed  nearly  a  square  parallelogram,  havi 
apparently  hut  one  opening,  and  that  in  the  centre 
the  west  wall,  opposite  the  west  entrance  to  t 
church.  The  south-east  angle  of  the  wall  is  rep 
sented  as  rounded,  and  concealed  hy  the  soil.  A  bre 
in  the  wsM  is  shewn  at  the  north-east  comer,  probal 
a  cart- way  cut  in  the  wall ;  the  comers  are  all  rep 
sented  as  roimded.  At  the  time  Mr.  Boys  made  ] 
survey  the  foundations  of  the  walls  were  entire,  exec 
a  portion  cut  off  hy  the  cliff  at  the  north-west  com 
He  represents  likewise  the  ground-plan  of  the  bui 
ings  within  the  area  of  the  walls.  These  plans  appc 
to  have  been  made  about  a.d.  1798.  He  notices  tl 
the  vmlls  skirt  a  hill,  of  pit  sand,  which  is  higher 
every  part  than  the  groimd  vrithout  the  walls ;  tl 
the  walls  are  nowhere  more  than  ten  feet  high,  a 
never  rise  above  the  level  of  the  groimd  vrithin  t 
caatrum.  He  speculates  on  the  walls  having  be 
thrown  down,  and  the  fragments  carried  away  by  t 
sea,  which  he  supposed  washed  its  southern  as  w 
as  northern  sides;  and  he  noticed  the  absence 
bonding  tiles  in  the  walls,  which  form  such  a  co 
spicuous  feature  in  the  Roman  walls  at  Richboroug 
A  description  has  also  been  given  of  the  castrum 
Mr.  Freeman,  in  a  book  entitled  Begulbium^  a  poe: 
He  says : — 

''  In  the  year  1780,  when  a  survey  of  Beculver  was  published 
the  Bibliotheea  Topogra^hioa^  by  the  late  Mr.  Boys,  of  Sandwi 

*  Btbliotheca  Ibpofftaphica  Britanniea,  No.  xriii,  p.  84,  pi.  iv 
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the  north  wall  of  the  eaitrwn,  which  was  distant  about  eighty 
yards  from  the  chiinili,  had  lately  been  overthrowu  by  a  tall  of  the 
cliff,  and  the  angle  of  the  tower  towardB  the  north,  as  8ppear§  by 
the  atmeied  plan,  was  diBtant  about  fifty  yarda  Irom  the  border  of 
the  precipice.  Ln  the  year  1805,  when  the  writer  first  examined 
it,  the  churchyard  was  entire,  surrounded  by  its  walls :  and  between 
the  wall  and  the  cliff  was  a  highway  broad  enough  to  admit  car- 
riages ;  since  that  time  some  remarkable  high  tides  and  violent  gales 
of  wind  have  happened,  by  which  means  so  much  clifi*  has  been 
overthrown  that  at  the  present  moment,  June,  1809,  the  distance 
{rotn  the  north  angle  of  the  tower  t«  the  edge  of  the  cliff  Is  reduced 
to  five  yards  only."* 

Mr.  Freeman  likewise  notices  the  walls  of  the 
cagtrum  pretty  much  as  described  by  Mr.  Boys ;  but 
be  adds  that  the  foundations  were  at  places  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  earth.  He  measured  the  fragments 
of  the  wall  lying  on  the  heach,  aud  found  them  to  be 
nine  feet  thick,  from  which  he  conjectured  the  walls 
with  their  original  facings  could  not  have  been  less 
tlian  eleven  or  twelve  feet  thick,  as  at  Ricbborough. 
He  further  notes,  "  From  the  present  state  of  the  wall 
none  of  the  original  gates  or  entrances  are  distin- 
guishable." 

Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  history  of  Ricbborough, 
Rtculver.  aud  Lymnc,  notices  the  previous  accounts 
given  of  these  walls,  but  his  description  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  historical  data,  though  he  had  minutely 
examined  the  walls,  and  commented  on  the  absence 
of  bonding  tiles. 

It  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  make  a  minute 
examination  of  the  castrum  walls,  in  order  that  I 
might,  if  possible,  throw  some  light  on  their  plan 
ind  original  structure.  For  this  purpose,  I  first  made  a 
^uutu  examination  of  the  outer  walls,  to  determine  if 

•  SeguUnttm,  s  Poem  by  U.  Freeman.     1810, 
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possible  how  they  had  been  built;  what  was  the  material 
used ;  what  openings  or  gates  existed ;  whether  the 
hill  within,  faced  by  the  walls,  was  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  and  whether  the  walls  were  surrounded  by  a 
fosse,  or  other  protection.     I  caused  an  excavation 
to  be  made  near  the  centre  of  the  existing  east  wall, 
on  its  inner  side.     I  found  the  earth  was  almost  en- 
tirely maiden  soil,  of  a  clayey  sand,  except  about  a 
foot  from  the  top,  and  that  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  wall.    The  inner  face  of  the  wall  was  quite 
perfect.   Its  upper  portion  consisted  of  alternate  layers 
of  flint  and  rough  blocks  of  sandstone,  the  top  layer 
being  flint,  and  this  was  quite  level;   at  three   feet 
below  the  surface  there  was  a  set-off  one  foot  wide ; 
the  wall,  thence  formed  mainly  of  flints,  continued 
perpendicularly  four  feet,  with  only  one  layer  of  sand- 
stone ;  at  that  depth  there  is  another  set-off,  about  one 
foot  wide,  resting  on  a  surface  of  black  pebbles,  on 
which  as  a  foundation  all  the  wall  appears  to  be  built. 
These  pebbles  are  beach  pebbles,  and  the  same  have 
been  used  beneath  the  walls  of  Richborough.     The 
total  depth  of  the  wall  was  8  feet.     I  determined  the 
width  of  the  original  wall,  by  measuring  from  the 
inner  face  to  a  plummet  line  which  cut  the  outer  face  of 
the  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  perfect  facing  stones,  some 
of  which  we  meet  with  on  the  east  side ;  this  mea- 
sured 8  feet  in  width.     Thus  we  get  the  dimensions 
of  the  walls,  viz.,  8  feet  deep,  8  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
then  3  feet  lower  down  9  feet  wide,  lastly  with  an 
extra  foot  projecting  inwards  at  the  bottom.    As  before 
stated,  the  walls  on  the  outside  are  bare  to  the  very 
foundations,  having  been  used  as  a  quarry;  almost 
all  the  squared  ashlar  facing  stones,  and  some  portion 
of  the  core  of  the  walls,  have  been  carried  away  for 
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use  elsewhere.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bomans  chose 
a  hill  for  their  camp,  scarped  it,  and  then  bnilt  a  wall 
against  it,  to  keep  up  the  crumbling  sand  of  which 
it  was  composed.  The  foundation  pebbles  appear  to 
go  quite  through  the  wall  and  into  the  soU  within. 
I  conclude  therefore  that  the  walls  were  laid  in  foun- 
dations dug  into  the  soil,  on  the  verge  of  the  hill,  but 
that  the  earth  so  dug  out  had  all  been  cast  up  to 
remain  within  the  wall.  We  must  not  conclude, 
however,  that  the  camp  quite  coincided  with  the 
dimensions  of  any  natural  hill ;  it  is  square,  and  the 
hill  falls  more  towards  the  east  than  towards  the 
west.  Mr.  Boys  states,  in  explanation  of  his  plan, 
that ''  parts  shaded  lightly,  are  either  wholly  destroyed 
or  concealed  fipom  view  by  the  soil."  The  south-east 
angle  is  thus  represented,  so  that  there  must  here 
have  been  soil  resting  against  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
or  some  tower  or  other  defence  occupied  the  angle. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  a  wall,  8  feet  only  in  height, 
could  have  been  any  sufficient  protection  to  such  a 
camp  as  the  Bomans  possessed  here :  yet  so  regular 
and  imiform  is  this  height  throughout  the  entire 
circuit  of  walls,  that  we  can  hardly  accept  it  as  acci- 
dental. The  uniform  absence,  also,  of  any  overthrown 
material  points  to  the  conclusion  that  some  other 
defence  existed.  It  appears  then  very  probable  that 
a  fosse  once  existed  entirely  surrounding  the  waUs,  and 
that  the  mound  cast  up  against  the  walls,  in  forming 
it,  has  long  since  been  removed  by  accident  or  design. 
In  confirmation  of  this  view,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  earliest  map  we  have  of  this  neighbourhood  (I  refer 
to  that  in  Mr.  CoUard's  possession)  shews,  on  two 
sides  of  the  castrum^  a  narrow  slip  of  land  which  had 
different  owners  from  the  adjoining  land.    Such  an  old 
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fosse  and  embankment  as  I  imagine  would  probably 
long  continue  to  be  waste  land,  and  would  be  recovered 
from  the  waste,  as  such  slips  often  are,  by  small  pro- 
prietors. Mr.  CoUard  informs  me  that  his  father  did 
once  remove  some  of  the  soil,  adjacent  to  the  walls, 
to  place  in  his  garden,  it  being  rich,  good  soil,  better 
than  most  of  that  about. 

On  examining  the  masonry  of  the  walls,  I  found 
it  was  largely  composed  of  material  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood; the  sandstone  being  identical  with  that 
occurring  in  the  cliffs  about  here.  I  also  found  tra- 
vertine, frequently  termed  tufa^  sparingly  used  as  a 
facing  material  for  the  wall. 

On  carefully  noticing  the  wall  on  the  south  side 
of  the  caatrum  I  observed  that  it  was  absent,  for  some 
space,  at  a  point  much  overgrown  with  trees,  and  on 
pacing  the  distance  from  the  south-east  comer,  I  found 
it  corresponded  with  the  centre  of  this  side  of  the 
castrum,  according  to  the  measurements  on  Mr.  Boys's 
plan.  On  comparing  the  last  Ordnance  Survey,  on 
the  large  scale,  with  my  plan  of  the  castrum^  I  foimd 
that  the  southern  wall  is  not  straight;  from  both 
extremities  it  converges  inward  towards  this  central 
point,  thus  indicating  the  probable  position  of  a 
postern  gate.  This  convergence  in  the  south  wall 
resembles  that  of  the  north  wall  at  Bichborough, 
which,  towards  the  Decuman  gate,  also  tends  inward. 
The  sentinels  on  duty  could  thus  more  readily  perceive 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  from  either  side  of  the  gate- 
way. Further  excavations  at  the  spot  I  thus  indicate 
might  perhaps  shew  us  a  gateway. 

Other  points  I  investigated  were  the  presumed 
openings  in  the  walls.  Of  these,  the  opening  now 
used  as  a  pathway  to  the  coastguard  station  from  the 
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(?ast  appears  to  be  but  a  way  cut  down  tbrough  the 
irall.  On  the  opposite  side,  towards  the  south-west, 
the  wall,  in  a  fragmentary  state,  may  still  he  seen 
under  the  cow-houses  belonging  to  the  "  Ethelbert 
Arms  Inn,"  but  it  cannot  be  traced  further. 

I  find  that  the  church  is  situated  half  way  between 
the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  caah'um.  It  thus 
stands  where  we  might  presume  the  prietorium  to  be 
situated.    The  east  wall  faces  35°  N.W.  of  N.  and  S. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  part  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  brought  all  the  facts  to  a  focus 
in  his  able  work  on  Reculver.*  We  learn  from  the 
Kotitia,  or  at  least  from  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
Britain,  that  Regulbium  was  garrisoned  by  the  first 
cohort  of  the  Vetasii  under  the  command  of  a  tribune. 
These  Vetasii  or  Betasii  (for  their  name  is  yariously 
spelt)  were  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaid,  now  called 
Brabant.  They  are  mentioned  in  two  rescripts  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  the 
reigns  of  these  emperors,  among  numerous  auxiliary 
soldiers  these  were  serving  in  Britain.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  letter, 
■which  I  give  in  its  entirety,  although  he  mentions  my 
researches  in  too  flattering  terms : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — To  what  I  published  rcBpecting  Beculver  many 
je&re  ago,  I  have  not  much  to  add,  beyond  congratulatiog  the 
Society  on  possessing  a  member  bo  active  and  so  competent  in  the 
teld  of  practical  research. 

"  By  means  of  excavations  you  have  shewn  the  internal  con- 
atruction  of  the  east  wall  of  the  eagtrwm ,-  and  revealed  more  clearly 
the  cbarncter  of  the  Kite,  and  the  natural  elevation  withb  the  walls." 
**  Ab  yon  suggest,  a  further  eicaration  on  the  southeni  side  would 
probably  eipoae  a  poeteni  eutnmce,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at 

*  Antiqttitiet  of  Jiichbortrui/h,  Reculver  and  I^mne,  am.  4tD. 
«[Mlon,  1S50. 
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Bichborough.  You  have  also  demonstrated,  I  think  beyond  doubt, 
the  Eoman  origin  of  the  church,  which  from  Gaudy's  drawings 
seemed  obvious ;  but  which  was  not  heretofore  to  be  so  clearly 
decided  by  visible  remains. 

"  Unfortunately  here,  as  in  all  of  the  castra  on  the  Litttu  Saxo- 
nieumy  we  are  not  assisted  by  lapidary  inscriptions  ;  the  source  of 
so  much  valuable  historical  information  in  the  fortresses  of  the 
north  of  Britain.  With  the  exception  of  the  inscribed  tiles,  found 
at  Dover  and  Lymne,  recording  the  British  Classiarii  stationed  at 
those  ports ;  and  an  altar,  erected  at  the  latter  place  by  a  prefect  of 
the  British  fleet,  our  only  historical  evidence  on  the  defences  of  the 
Saxon  shore  is  confined  to  the  NoHHa  Imperii,^  compiled  in  the  state 
in  which  we  have  it  at  a  very  late  period,  not  earlier  than  the  days 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  This  fact  is  to  a  certain  extent  evidence 
of  the  comparatively  late  date  of  these  militarj^  defences. 

"  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  what  I  have  published  on  the 
Betasii  (Yetasii,  as  written  in  the  Notitia)  quartered  at  Eegulbiuro. 
In  addition  to  the  inscription  found  at  EUenborough,  or  Maryport, 
three  others  have  recently  been  discovered.  The  first  gives  the 
prenomina  T.  Attius  to  Tutor  the  Prefect  in  a  dedication  to 
Yictory.  The  second  is  also  to  Yictory  by  the  first  cohort  of  the 
Betasii,  styled  as  in  the  former,  '  C.  E.,'  Oives  Bomani,  under  the 
prefect,  TJlpius  Titianus ;  and  the  third  is  dedicated  by  the  same 
cohort  and  prefect  to  Mars  Militaris,  the  deity  to  whom  the  altar 
long  since  discovered  was  erected.  These  three  altars  were  dis- 
covered with  fourteen  others  buried  with  their  faces  downwards,  on 
the  outside  of  the  station  in  a  series  of  pits,  indicating  the  aban- 
donment of  the  castrum  possibly  when  the  garrison  was  called  to  the 
south. 
"  Strood,  July  29, 1877." 

Though  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  decide  who 
were  the  builders  of  this  castrum^  the  balance  of 
testimony  seems  to  favour  its  being  of  late  date  in  the 
Eoman  occupation  of  Britain,  though  we  need  not 
hence  infer  that  Regulbium  had  not  previously  been 
a  B/Oman  port,  which  may  have  been  mentioned  with 
B/ichborough  under  the  name  of  Butupise. 

Battely    explored    this    castrum^    and   described 
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many  of  the  relics  of  B/oman  manufacture  found  here. 
It  would  appear  that  most  of  his  specimens  were  de- 
rived from  pits,  ten  to  twelve  feet  square,  and  the 
same  in  depth ;  formed  hy  posts  driven  deep  into  the 
ground,  their  sides  heing  closed  with  oaken  planks 
two  inches  thick,  and  the  bottom  of  each  being  formed 
of  the  stiffest  clay,  well  trodden  down  to  prevent  per- 
colation of  water.  These,  Battely  supposed,  were 
reservoirs  for  rain  water,  which  the  brackish  nature  of 
the  spring  water  in  the  neighbourhood  rendered  neces- 
sary. These  pits  were  found  when  the  sea  undermined 
the  cliff,  and  as  in  1780  the  caatrum  was  nearly  entire, 
they  must  have  been  without  the  waUs.  I  think  it 
probable  they  were  dirt  pits  like  those  found  at  Rich- 
borough. 


(  14  ) 


ROMAN  REMAINS  FOUND  AT  RAMSGATE. 

BY  KOBERT  HIOKS,   M.K.C.S. 

Whek  Thanet  was  completely  isolated,  the  sea  flowed 
in  at  Reculver,  covering  the  marshes  between  that 
place  and  Birchington,  and  running  in  the  course 
of  the  Stour  found  an  exit  into  Pegwell  Bay,  near 
Richborough.  The  channel  which  thus  separated 
Thanet  from  the  mainland  was  broad,  shallow,  but 
navigable,  and  it  became  the  high  road  for  all  vessels 
during  many  centuries.  Entering  at  the  port  of 
Richborough  they  found  their  way  into  the  North 
Sea  at  Reculver,  avoiding  the  dangerous  navigation 
around  the  North  Foreland. 

At  each  mouth  of  this  channel  were  early  built 
the  two  important  fortresses  of  Rutupium  (Rich- 
borough) and  Regulbium  (Reculver),  and  no  doubt 
very  considerable  garrisons  were  stationed  at  each. 
Neither  of  these  forts  was  situated  at  any  considerable 
altitude.  The  cliffs,  however,  at  Ramsgate,  and 
beyond  Broadstairs,  are  very  high,  and  afford  perfect 
facility  for  keeping  a  good  look-out  into  the  open 
sea,  exactly  in  that  direction  from  which  danger  was 
most  to  be  apprehended. 

If  you  stand  on  the  West  Cliff  in  Ramsgate,  at 
the  end  of  what  is  now  called  St.  Mildred's  Road,  and 
where  many  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered. 
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you  will  easily  perceive  the  walls  of  Eichborough 
Castle ;  it  is  indeed  within  signalling  distance,  espe- 
cially by  the  aid  of  beacons,  from  which  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  takes  its  name,  some  say ;  Tene  meaning  a 
fire  or  beacon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  stand  on 
the    East  Cliff  at   Eamsgate,  above  the    Granville 

»  Hotel,  you  will  have  a  fine  view  into  the  North  Sea. 
JTear  this  spot,  under  the  Granville  itself,  and  also 
close  by  in  the  garden  of  the  house  now  called 
Conyngham  Lodge,  Roman  remains  have  been  un- 
earthed. To  those  dug  up  in  the  last-mentioned 
place  I  must  call  especial  attention.  Two  graves 
were  disturbed,  each  containing  the  remains  of  a 
skeleton,  and  a  vase  of  Upchurch  ware  with  each. 
Among  these  bones  are  two  portions  of  the  upper  jaw 
belonging  to  one  of  the  persons  interred,  and  in  it 
canine  teeth  are  uncut,  and  still  remain  in  the  jaw ; 
there  are  also  several  milk  teeth  in  good  preservation 
but  loose.  The  other  skeleton  was  about  the  same 
age,  but  none  of  the  bones  were  preserved.  Here  is 
absolute  proof  that  children  were  buried  here,  which 
tends  to  shew  that  this  was  no  hurried  encamp- 
ment, but  a  place  of  more  pennanent  occupation,  as 
children  point  to  the  presence  of  women,  and  women 

Kand  children  would  not  be  found  in  temporary  camps. 
I  believe  all  tlie  more  prominent  headlands  along 
the  coast  had  permanent  posts  of  observation,  until 
you  reach  the  lower  cliffs  of  Birchington,  when  you 
arc  again  within  signalling  distance  of  Eeculver. 

kAnd   now    for   the   necessity   of    such    organized 
>8t8.    The   forefathers  of  this  our  English  nation 
cro    adventurous,    daring,    and    warlike.     Finding 
^^      their  own  lands  overstocked,  and  Britain  much  n-"-" 
tempting,  they  sailed  from   Denmark,  Jutlar 
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England  (which  we  now  call  Schleswick),  and  the 
low  districts  of  Holstein,  never  neglecting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  landing,  always  to  pillage,  it  might  he  to 
conquer.  The  B/Omans,  a  nation  pre-eminently  skilled 
in  military  matters,  took  care  to  guard  any  place 
likely  to  he  attacked  or  surprised.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  these  posts  of  ohservation.  History  shews 
that  when  the  fortresses  were  left  to  moulder,  and  the 
organized  look-out  was  neglected,  then  the  blow,  so 
long  warded,  fell  with  such  violence  and  ferocity  that 
very  few  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  survived  to  tell 
the  tale. 

I  will  now  describe  in  more  detail,  and  as  shortly 
as  I  can,  the  diflferent  finds,  only  remarking  that  it 
seems  always  necessary  to  build  a  house  in  order  to 
discover  them ;  for  whenever  we  have  made  an 
attempt  by  trenching,  in  a  likely  spot,  we  always 
draw  the  covers  blank. 

Out  the  West  Cliff. 

A,— At  Mr.  Sauthee's  West  Cliff  School, 

1.  A  large  vase  of  pale  brown  ware  (9). 

2.  Cinerary  urns  (6)   (14)  of  pale  brown  ware ;  one  with 

burnt  bones  and  one  with  bronze  fibula  (10). 

3.  Urns  of  coarser  make. 

4.  A  coarse  clay  patera  (26),  and  a  small  one  (20). 

5.  An  imitation  Samian  ware  plate  (18),  and  two  bronze 

fibulsB. 
Close  to  this  find  was  a  hole  containing  bushels  of  bones,  prin- 
cipally of  pigs  and  boars,  but  some  of  deer.    This  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  "  dust  holes  *'  of  the  camp. 

B. — At  Mr  Johnston^ 8^  close  to  the  former. 

A  Samian  patera  (19) . 

Two  bottles  of  brown  ware  (16)  (16). 
Mr.  Southee's  and  Mr.  Johnston's  houses  are  both  situated  in 
St.  Mildred's  Bead. 
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C.—A  little  further  of  on  the  West  Cliff. 

One  small  bottle  of  light  brown  ware  (7). 
One  Samian  ware  patera,  with  a  raised  pattern  (17),  and  a 
fibula  (17a). 

D. — On  West  Cliff,  under  what  is  now  No.  77  Cambridge  Terrace. 

A  bottle  of  brown  ware  (3). 

A  Samian  patera  of  very  fine  ware  (4). 

A  glass  Lachrymatory  in  perfect  preservation  (5). 

Several  very  large  nails,  as  if  from  a  coffin,  and  the  bones 
of  a  man,  of  which  the  first  and  second  cervical  vertebra 
were  quite  perfect  and  intact;  with  them  were  found 
several  teeth  of  a  horse,  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
a  horse's  head,  at  least,  had  been  buried  with  the  man. 
All  these  remains  were  found  within  a  radius  of  two 
hundred  yards. 

On  ths  East  Cliff. 

£. — In  the  garden  of  the  house  now  called  Conyngham  Lodge,  were 
found  two  Upchurch  vases  (1)  and  (2),  and  skeletons 
of  children.  I  have  good  reasons  for  knowing  that  more 
interments  exist  in  the  garden,  which  have  not  been 
disturbed — perhaps  some  day  the  Marquis  Conyngham 
will  kindly  give  us  permission  to  dig. 

F. — In  the  road  beyond  the  Oranvillefarm. 
A  black  vase  (11)  with  skeletons. 
A  brown  vase  (12)  with  skeleton. 

G. — Under  the  Qranville  Hotel  several  vases  were  found. 

High  Stbest,  Bahsgatis. 

H. — Near  the  top  of  the  Street,  a  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel 
(21),  the  bottom  of  which  was  perforated  with  three  round 
holes.    The  fragments  (22)  (23)  (24)  were  found  with  it. 

I  hope  that  further  house  building  will  lead  to 
more  discoveries. 

The  large  amphora  (25)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
top  line  on  the  plate  was  discovered  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter's.     Of  the  Celtic  remains  shewn  in  the 

VOL.  XII.  0 
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plate,  those  found  in  Ramsgate  are  two  polished  stor 
celts  (27)  (28),  and  a  heautifnl  flint  knife  (29),  dii 
covered  together  on  West  Cliff ;  they  appear  at  tl 
right  hand  lower  comer  of  the  plate.  The  brons 
celt  (30)  was  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the  South-Eastei 
Bailway  Station  at  Minster. 

The  burnt  bones,  found  in  the  urn  numbered  (( 
on  the  plate,  are  shewn,  in  a  modem  glass  vesse 
between  that  urn  and  figure  (3). 

R.  Hicks. 

August,  1877. 
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THE  GHUBGH  OF  SAINT  NICHOLAS 

AT  WADE. 

BT  JOSEPH  CUULKE,  F.SJi. 

Ths  churches  in  and  near  Thanet  hare  aU  more  or 
less  a  distinctiye  character.  Norman  woA  pre- 
dominates, with  much  Early  English  work  intermixed, 
though  generally  later  aisles,  windows,  and  other 
features  haye  been  inserted.  The  chapels  and  chancel 
aisles  aie  generally  Early  English ;  this  is  found  at 
Minster ;  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  at  Eeculrer ; 
in  the  j:;hurches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Clement,  and  St. 
Mary  at  Sandwich,  and  in  many  other  parishes.  From 
time  to  time  most  interestins:  details  are  beinsr  dis- 
covered,  and,  when  opportunity  offers,  the  original 
plan  of  these  churches  may  be  traced  out.  St.  Nicho- 
las at  Wade  presents  aU  these  distinctire  features, 
and  contains  some  exceedinsrlv  interpstini?  remains 
blending  most  curiously  the  Norman  and  Early  English 
styles  together. 

It  is  said  by  Hasted  that  the  name  of  the  parish  is 
derived  firom  its  situation  "  Ad  Vadum,"  i>.  Wading 
Place,  or  ford  across  the  rirer  Wantsum,  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  existing  bridge  at  Sarre.  The  parish 
lies  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
contained  over  600  inhabitants  at  the  last  census. 

The  church  is  built  on  rising  ground,  and  its 
fine  tower  is  a  conspicuous  mark  for  many  miles 

c  2 
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over  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  The  village,  which  surrounds 
the  church,  contains  several  good  houses  that  have 
been  in  the  families  of  the  Gilmores,  Palmers,  and 
Bridges  (inheriting  through  the  Paramors),  and  others, 
for  generations.  There  is  a  foundation  School  at  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  village,  founded  by  Thomas  Paramor, 
who,  in  1636,  gave  a  house  and  land  for  the  purpose, 
together  with  a  rent  charge  of  £6,  which  has  since 
been  further  augmented. 

Saint  Nicholas  was  formerly  a  Chapel  of  the 
church  of  Reculver,  and  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  until  Archbishop 
Winchelsea,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  this  and 
the  Chapelries  of  Heme  and  Hoath,  about  a.d.  1298, 
made  Saint  Nicholas  parochial,  and  united  to  it  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  All  Saints  and  Sarre.  The  latter 
church  afterwards  became  desecrated,  and  it  had  dis- 
appeared in  Leland's  time,  but  it  is  seen  in  an  ancient 
map  belonging  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Archbishop  Winchelsea,  in  a.d.  1310,  endowed 
Saint  Nicholas,  with  the  consent  of  the  Rector  of  the 
church  at  Reculver ;  but  he  required  the  parish  to 
pay,  in  token  of  subjection,  an  annual  pension  of 
four  marks  to  Reculver,  and  that  the  vicars  with  the 
priests,  ministers  and  parishioners  of  the  chapelries  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  Hoath,  and  Heme,  should  go  to  Re- 
culver  Church  once  every  year,  in  manner  as  described, 
and  should  be  subject  to  the  impairs  of  that  mother 
church.  This  liability  to  repair  was  contested  before 
Archbishop  Stratford,  who,  after  due  inquiry  into  all 
causes,  and  having  audience  of  the  parties,  made  a 
decree,  a.d.  1336,  in  favour  of  Reculver.  Contests 
still  remained  till  by  a  decree  of  Archbishop  Warham, 
temp,  Henry  VIII,  it  was  settled  by  consent  of  all 
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ies,  th'at  tho  several  parishes  interested  should 
[eem  the  burden  of  such  liability  for  repairs,  by  a 
lerate  annual  stipend  or  pension  in  money  payable 
at  a  certain  day ;  with  the  proviso  that  if  default  was 
made  the  fuU  liability  as  before  should  remain.  A 
present  payment  of  38.  4d.  to  Rcculver  was  stUl  re- 
quired from  each  parish.  An  endowment  for  the 
repair  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  made  by 
Robert  Marshall,  who  by  his  will,  proved  a.d.  1482, 
ordered  himself  to  be  buried  in  the  church,  and  de- 
vised the  annual  rents  of  twenty-nine  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  fifteen  acres  of  marsh  land,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles,  to  be  laid  out  yearly  on  the  reparations  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  for  ever;  or  else  the  said 
iand  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  purchase-money  to  remain 
to  the  reparations,  at  the  discretion  of  the  church- 
leus  for  the  time  being,  on  condition  that  they 
the  vicars  and  parishioners  sliould  ^nt  a  release 
all  claim  and  demand  in  an  annuity  of  IS^d.  yearly 
due  to  this  church  out  of  a  tenement  "  Bynez  "  and 
the  garden  belonging  thereto  in  the  said  parish,  so 
,t  the  same  be  extinct  for  ever. 
The  church  lias  a  good  chancel,  41  feet  6  in.  by  18 
it.  The  North,  now  called  the  Bridges,  Chapel, 
opens  into  the  chancel  by  two  arches.  The  South,  or 
St.  Thomas  a  Bocket,  Chapel  opens  by  a  single  arch 
the  chancel.  The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  and  is  73 
it  long  by  23  feet  wide ;  its  north  aisle  10  feet  6  in. 
Ic,  and  its  south  aisle  9  feet  3  inches  mde.  At  the 
it  end  of  tlie  south  aisle  is  a  grand  tower,  opening 
the  church,  which  was  formerly  groined.  Incor- 
d  with  tbe  tower  is  a  south  porch.  The  church 
originally  Norman,  and  prul)ably  extended  west- 
to  the  present  narrow  arch,  and  Perpendicular 
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pier,  of  the  south  arcade  next  the  tower.  The  aisles 
appear  to  occupy  the  former  Norman  plan,  the  south 
arcade  being  retained.  The  Norman  chancel  seems 
to  have  extended  eastward  to  about  the  line  of  the 
present  chapels ;  one  Norman  pier  with  the  cap  and 
base  is  seen  on  the  north  side.  There  was  probably  a 
Norman  tower  at  the  west  end,  as  at  Minster,  and  at 
St.  Mary's,  Sandwich. 

The  remains  of  the  Early  English  work  are  clear 
and  distinct,  and  much  of  the  Norman  work  was  no 
doubt  pulled  down  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  to  make,  way  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
church. 

The  walls  of  the  chancel,  which  was  restored  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  1876,  are  no  doubt 
Early  English ;  an  Early  English  arch  remains  on  the 
south  side,  but  aU  the  original  windows  have  been 
cut  out  and  later  insertions  made,  and  the  original 
floor-levels  have  been  altered.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a  doorway,  which  opened  externally, 
but  is  now  closed,  and  led  no  doubt  into  a  later 
sacristy,  the  remains  being  apparent  on  the  outside. 
The  arches  and  responds  of  the  north  chapel  are 
Early  English,  with  splayed  angles,  one  side  ter- 
minating with  an  elegant  carved  stop.  The  central 
pier,  from  which  the  Early  English  work  springs,  is 
Norman,  and  has  the  original  base  and  cushion  cap. 
This,  though  in  sitU,  may  have  been  renewed  or  re- 
built. The  chancel  arch  is  Early  English,  and  very 
much  like  the  original  chancel  arch  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
Thanet. 

The  north  chapel  is  Early  English,  with  an  arch 
opening  into  the  north  aisle  similar  to  those  into  the 
chancel;  but  all  the  original  windows  have  been  re. 
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ired,  the  openings  are  enlarged,  and  later  windows 
inserted.  The  floor  of  this  chapel  is  now  twelve 
inches  below  the  chancel,  and  seems  to  be  the  original 
level.  A  splayed  recess  for  an  altar  exists  under  the 
east  window,  carried  down  to  the  ground ;  but  repairs 
and  alterations  of  late  years  have  obliterated  all  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  arrangement.  The  north  pier  of 
the  arch  into  the  aisle  is  partly  built  of  tufa,  but  this 
seems  the  only  place  where  that  material  was  used. 
This  chapel  is  attached  to  the  manor  of  Frosts,  and  is 
now  held  by  the  Bridges,  who  bear  for  arms,  or  on  a 
cross  sa.  a  leopard's  head.  The  manor  and  estates  of 
Frosts  came  from  tlie  Paramors  to  the  Bridges  by 
marriage.  John  Bridges,  who  lies  buried  in  the 
"Middle  Isle'"  of  the  church,  held  it  in  1667.  There 
is  a  modern  mural  slab  on  the  north  wall  copied  from 
a  former  stone  to  Thomas  Paramor,  who  had  four  wives. 
He  died  19  October,  1595.  In  the  floor  of  this  cliapel 
is  a  brass  to  Valentine  Edvarod  and  his  two  wives, 
Agnes  and  Joan.  He  died  1559,  and  the  following 
inscription  occurs : — 

"  Here  lyeth  buried  ye  bodyea  of  Valentyne  Edvarod  Gentle- 
man wba  hod  two  wyfea  Agnes  and  Joaue  by  Agnes  he  had  iiii 
Honnes  and  two  daughtem  and  also  by  Joane  his  second  wyfe  it! 
sonnea  and  ti  daughtors  which  Valentyne  deceased  the  ixv  daye  of 
February  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God  mccccclii  after  whose 
deceue  the  layde  Joane  married  with  Tliomaa  Pararaor  and  by  him 
hade  a  sonne  and  a  daughter  and  the  lajde  Joane  deceased  the 
(yfthe  day  of  Apryll  in  the  yere  of  o'  Lorde  God  mccccclssiiii : 
whose  Boules  God  bathe  taken  to  his  mercy." 

The  stone  appears  to  have  been  altered,  i.e,,  the 
efRgy  of  Joan,  the  second  wife,  was  placed  too  far  on 
the  left  hand  of  her  husband,  the  original  casement  re- 
tains ;  it  was  then  let  in  again  nearer,  and  to  fill 
)  the  space  on  the  stone  a  second  male  effigy  has 
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been  introduced ;  the  first  figure  being  that  of  Valen- 
tyne  Edvarod,  the  second  probably  represents  Thomas 
Paramor.  Some  remains  of  Perpendicular  screen 
work  exist  in  one  bay  opening  into  the  chancel,  and 
also  in  the  opening  into  the  south  aisle.  It  is  said 
that  the  whole  of  these  screens  remained  imtil  very 
recently,  but  were  allowed  by  the  Churchwardens  to 
be  removed,  and  are  now  lost. 

The  south  or  St.  Thomas  Chapel  opens  by  a  door- 
way from  the  chancel,  and  is  at  a  lower  level.  The 
whole  of  the  walls  are  Early  English,  the  arcades  are 
splayed,  the  arch  over  the  south  side  into  aisle  springs 
from  a  corbel,  with  indications  of  Norman  work ;  a 
bold  string  runs  internally  round  the  south  and  east 
sides ;  one  of  the  original  windows  remains  with  the 
piscina  and  the  external  doorway.  Traces  of  the 
original  Early  English  window,  a  triplet,  are  seen  in 
the  east  wall  on  the  outside.  John  Andrews  of 
Thanet,  by  his  will,  proved  1480,  ordered  himself  to 
be  buried  in  this  chapel  of  Saint  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
on  the  south  side,  and  he  devised  six  marks  to  the 
making  of  a  window  in  the  east  part  of  the  said 
chapel.  No  doubt  the  Early  English  triplet  was  then 
removed.  This  chapel,  which  was  formerly  used  as 
the  parish  school  room,  has  been  much  disfigured, 
the  fire-place  remains,  and  not  unlikely  blocks  up  an 
original  hagioacope,  looking  on  to  the  high  altar. 
The  parclose  screen  remains  in  the  arch  to  the  aisle ; 
the  organ  is  placed  in  this  chapel,  occupying  the  arch 
into  the  chancel,  in  which  no  doubt  there  was  formerly 
also  a  parclose. 

In  this  chapel,  which  is  used  as  a  vestry,  there  is  a 
discarded  Jacobean  altar-table,  5  ft.  2|  in.  by  2  ft.  8| 
in.,  with  a  movable  top,  ordered  to  supersede  the  for- 
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mer  fixed  tops.  The  parish  chest  is  here,  but  the 
original  lid  has  heen  destroyed,  and  a  flat  cover  between 
the  circular  ends  exists.  The  actual  altar-table  in  the 
chancel  is  good,  and  has  a  fixed  top.  Travelling  into 
the  nave,  it  appears  there  were  formerly,  besides  the 
image  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross  set  over  the  rood  loft, 
images  of  St.  Katherine,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  altars  and  lights  belonging  to 
each  of  them. 

The  nave  contains  most  interesting  remains,  and 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  original  Norman 
structure.  The  south  arcade  is  of  four  bays,  and  the 
two  arches  to  the  east  are  equal  in  width,  carried  on 
Norman  piers.  The  third  arch  is  Early  English ;  the 
next  arch,  abutting  on  the  tower,  is  Perpendicular,  and 
was  probably  reconstructed  at  the  time  when  the  upper 
stages  of  the  tower  were  built.  The  south  wall  is 
Decorated,  and  breaks  back  in  an  unusual  way  to  meet 
the  inner  face  of  the  south  wall  of  the  tower.  The 
nave  seems  to  have  been  lengthened  when  the  tower 
was  commenced;  but  the  added  work  is  not  nearly  so 
beautiful.  The  whole  of  the  north  arcade  is  of  the 
same  date ;  the  north  wall  of  this  aisle  is  Perpendicular, 
it  seems  built  on  the  site  of  earlier  foundations,  and 
probably  forms  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  additions. 
The  south  porch  is  late ;  over  it  is  a  very  perfect  par- 
vise,  approached  by  the  original  wood  steps  ;  its  fire- 
place remains.  This  parvise  is  used  for  lumber,  and  as 
a  plumber's  shop  for  repairs ;  such  use  may  some  day 
lead  to  the  destruction,  not  only  of  this  interesting 
room,  but  of  the  whole  church.  The  tower,  a  great 
feature  of  the  fabric,  stands  in  the  west  angle  of  the 
south  aisle.  It  is  a  noble  design,  and  thougli  of  dif- 
ferent dates,  harmonizes  most  beautifully.    Tlie  lower 
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stage  was  groined  to  the  church,  but  this  groining  has 
disappeared,  although  the  springers  and  corbels  remain. 
The  floor  is  used  as  a  baptistery.  The  Decorated  portion 
is  faced  externally  with  small  squared  flint ;  the 
ashlar  work  of  this  part  is  most  delicately  wrought  and 
moulded.  The  upper  stages  are  later,  but  shew  good 
work,  and  this  tower  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  to  be  seen  in  Kent.  The  original  roofs  partly 
remain;  but,  unfortunately,  some  years  ago  the  eastern 
part  of  the  nave  roof  was  taken  off,  and  very  poorly 
replaced.  The  clerestory  is  Perpendicular.  The 
striking  feature,  internally,  is  the  treatment  of  the 
carving  in  the  caps  of  the  Norman  arcade.  On  the 
Norman  cushion  caps,  of  two  of  the  piers,  Early 
English  carving  has  been  introduced,  partly  cut  into 
the  old  work ;  but  in  places  pieces  of  stone  must  have 
been  let  in,  and  the  joints  in  the  masonry  seem  to 
indicate  this,  to  obtain  the  greater  projection  required. 
The  carving  of  the  arches  is  simply  beautiful,  and 
almost  unique.  The  Early  English  treatment  of  the 
third  arch  is  very  fine,  and  assimilates  entirely  with  a 
good  deal  to  be  foimd  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
churches  of  the  same  date.  The  chancel  has  recently 
been  restored  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners; 
and  in  1876  the  nave  was  reseated,  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  the  ancient  features  of  the  church, 
and  all  the  ledgers  were  relaid  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
their  former  places,  where  any  record  of  the  inscrip- 
tions could  be  found. 

This  church  should  be  noted  as  one  of  much 
interest ;  it  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  care  which  can 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
visitors  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
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THE     CANTERBURY     MARCHING    WATCH 
WITH  ITS  PAGEANT  OF  ST.  THOMAS. 

BY  J.  BRI68T0CKE    SHEPPABD. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  the 
citizens  of  Canterhury,  with  Simon  Sudhury  their 
Archhishop,  heard  with  apprehension  the  first  mut- 
terings  of  that  discontent  which,  in  1381,  hroke 
forth  in  the  thunder  of  the  rebellion^  known  as  the 
" rising  of  the  commons  of  Kent;"  a  convulsion 
which,  short-lived  as  it  was,  proved  fatal  to  the 
Archhishop  and  most  disastrous  to  the  city. 

The  primate  and  the  hui^esses  had  not  contented 
themselves  with  idly  foreboding  the  coming  storm, 
but  had  done  the  best  that  time  allowed  towards 
putting  their  dilapidated  fortifications  into  a  defen- 
sible condition,  so  as  to  dam  the  popular  torrent 
when  the  time  arrived  for  it  to  burst  its  bounds, 
or,  failing  that,  to  divert  it  from  the  city  in  which 
their  treasures  were  stored.  To  the  Archbishop  alone 
the  credit  is  popularly  given  of  having  built  the 
city  walls ;  but  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  he  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  works  which  the  citizens  under- 
took, and  that  to  him  they  especially  owed  the  West 
Gate,  which  still  stands  an  unmatched  example  of 
medisBval  fortification  at  its  best  period.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  II,  when  these  works 
were  most  actively  pushed  on,  there  was  no  expecta- 
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tion  of  any  foreign  invasion  sufficient  to  call  for  the 
outlay  of  such  vast  sums  of  money  as  must  have 
been  spent  upon  these  noble  gates  and  curtain- walls, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  prescient 
Archbishop  and  the  wealthy  citizens  built  their 
bulwarks  of  Kentish  rag  and  flint  to  beat  back  their 
rebellious  fellow-countymen,  rather  than  conjectural 
invaders  sent  by  the  lately  baffled  enemy  across  the 
Channel. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  walls  occupied  so  many 
years  that  before  it  was  completed  the  dreaded  insur- 
rection arrived,  and  the  rebels,  led  by  Wat  Tyler  "  of 
Essex,"  as  their  first  great  exploit  surprised  the  city, 
broke  open  the  gaols  and  the  castle,  where  they  found 
the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  whom  they  compelled  to  give 
up  for  destruction  all  the  rolls  and  writs  by  virtue  of 
which  the  taxes  and  subsidies  were  collected.  Leaving 
Canterbury,  they  at  once  marched  upon  London,  and 
before  they  had  been  twelve  hours  in  the  city  they 
made  a  dash  at  the  Tower,  where  the  Archbishop  was 
found,  and,  on  the  spot,  beheaded.  These  acts  of 
violence,  committed  only  three  days  apart,  with  no 
exploit  of  equal  magnitude  intervening,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  conmions,  divining  the  animus  which 
had  prompted  the  rebuilders  of  the  Canterbury  de- 
fences,  snatched  the  earliest  occasions  for  revenging 
themselves  upon  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  their 
opponents.  Whether  this  guess  be  or  be  not  well 
founded,  it  is  certain  that,  stimulated  by  the  misfor- 
tunes to  which  their  want  of  preparation  had  laid 
them  open,  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  carried  on  with 
energy  the  works  of  their  fortifications,  cleared  their 
ditches,  and  protected  their  gateways  with  portcullis 
and  drawbridge. 
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I  The  old  patriotic  song  tells  xis : — 

■  Britaniiia  neede  no  bulwarks, 

I  Nor  towers  along  tbe  steep ; 

P  She  has  hei  onn,  her  gallant  heartH, 

I  To  guard  her  and  to  keep. 

*Kow  it  was  just  these  "  gallant  hearts  "  which,  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  IV,  were  lacking  to  the  city ;  not,  as 

the  song  hints,  to  supersede  the  hnlwarts,  hut  to  double 

r  their  strength  by  adding  an  active  to  a  passive  resist- 

lance. 

At  this  period  the  mustering  of  a  few  drilled  men, 
I  even  the  unlicensed  assembling  of  a  party  of  nobles  at 
I  a  sportive  toumnnient,  was  an  offence  against  the  law. 
I  It  is  nothing  wonderful  that  the  King,  who  upon 
I  his  landing  to  claim  his  Lancastrian  heritage,  saw  his 
'■  own  little  company  grow,  as  if  hy  magic,  into  a  large 
and  victorious  army,  should  be  jealous  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  stationary  armed  hand  ^nthin  a  fortified  city, 
at  a  time  when  a  reactionary  movement  in   favour  of 
Richanl,  alive  or  dead,  was  quite  upon  the  cards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  leaders  of  the  Canterbury 
citizens  applied  for  the  royal  license  to  empower  them 
from  time  to  time  to  muster  their  fellow-townsmen  in 
arras,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  martial  spirit  among  them, 
and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  existence  of  a  resident 
garrison.  If  tlie  application  was  made  it  was  certainly 
refused,  and  the  wealthy  city,  whose  walls  surrounded 
the  cathedral,  abounding  in  shrines  of  priceless  worth, 
continued  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  defence  as  is  a 
warehouse  stored  with  valuable  goods  when  the  owner 
has  locked  the  door. 

The  Chamberlain's  accounts  in  the  city  archives, 
from  which  are  borrowed  or  deduced  most  of  the  facts 
contained  in  this  paper,  record  that  the  gates  were, 
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when  completed,  mounted  with  cannon ;  probably 
also  a  few  men  existed  within  the  walls  who  were 
considered  to  be  artillerymen,  because  they  were 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  firing  these  primitive 
pieces  of  ordnance.     Under  the  date  1404,  we  find : — 

Pro  carriagio  gunnarum  de  Westgate  usque  ad  cameram. 

and — 

DuobuB  Lathomis  pro  factura  rotundarum  petrarum  gunnarum. 

The  invasion  of  France  by  Henry  V  carrying  away 
the  professional  fighting  men,  caused  the  ruling  powers 
to  begin  to  look  with  favour  upon  the  citizen-soldiers 
whom  we  now  designate  "  the  auxiliary  forces,"  and 
this  change  of  policy  was  perceived  by  John  Sheld- 
wych,  who  at  the  time  represented  the  city  in  Parlia- 
ment. Again  and  again  he  applied  for  a  license  to 
hold  "musters,"  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
it,  but  apparently  the  permission  was  only  granted 
1^0  hdc  vice.  The  Chamberlain  takes  credit  in  his 
annual  balance-sheet  thus  : — 

(1415). — Johanni  Sheldwych  ad  prosequendas  litteras 
patentee  ad  habendam  monstracionem  hominum  ad 
arma Ixj*  viij'^ 

(14»18). — Johanni  Sheldwych  pro  custagiis  ad  impetrandum 
unum  breue  pro  arraiacione  hominum  armatorum  in 
civitate  Cantuar.  yidenda iij*  iiij'^ 

(1420). — Johanni  Sheldwych  pro  expensis  suis  equitando 
ad  Locum  Tenentem  Castri  DoYorie  pro  amicicia 
sua  habenda  pro  visu  armatorum  hominum  Cantuar.     xiij"  iy^ 

Sheldwych  succeeded  so  well  in  his  suit  that  the 
citizens,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  "musters*' 
would  become  a  regularly  recurring  event,  ventured 
to  purchase  a  flag  to  serve  as  rallying-point  for  their 
band : — 

Solut.  Johanni  MuUjng  ad  custus  unius  vexilli  depicti  cum 
armis  Cantuar.  gerendi  tempore  del  moustre  et 
gunner,  cum  acciderint,  ad  honorem  civium  Cantuar.         yiij^ 
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After  twenty-two  years,  in  1442,  Sheldwych  bem^ 
still  alive,  another  and  rather  a  strange  advocate  for 
the  musters  appears : — 

fSolut.  Bieardo  Boeton,  Harpour.pro  impetracioDeoujusdam 
brevia  patentis  direct!  Ballivis  civitatia  Cantuar  et 
aliis  pro  monstrai^ioiie  et  arralacione  homiDum  arma- 
kirum,  Arcfaiteuencium,  Uobelariorum,  et  aliorum 
hominum  defensibilium  et  reeistentium  Ac.  Quod 
quidem  breve  rentaoet  in  loauibuB  Joh'ie.  Sheld- 
wych tmiua  GommiBaionarioruiu      .         -         .         .    viij"  yj'^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  present  sketch,  where 
history  is  distilled  from  the  city  cash-books,  every  act, 
whether  it  be  vicious  or  virtuous,  has  a  money  value 
attached  to  it. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  when  the  victorious 
party  for  the  time  lieing  used  to  raise  recruits  on  all 
sides,  so  important  a  city  as  Canterbury  was  of  course 
compelled  to  contribute,  sometimes  to  one  side,  some- 
times to  the  other.     More  than  once,  after  a  battle  in 
a  distant  sliire  which  gave  preponderance  to  the  Bed 
Rose  or  the  Wliite,  some  such  sum  is  charged  as — 
DoJiberat.    Capitaneo   vocato   Quynt  eo  quod  predictus 
capitatieuH    non    offenderet   civitati    nee   in   aliquo 
dampDUm  faceret  cum  famllia  in  civitat«  Cnntuar.  -     liij'  iv* 

Bread  and  wine  were  sent  outside  the  gat«  to  the  de- 
tachment, and  perhaps  one  or  two  men  were  equipped 
with  soldiers'  coats,  which  was  all  that  appeared  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  soldiers  of  them,  and 
added  to  the  "Capitane's "  force.  Such  payments 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  reluctance,  but  in  the 
critical  year  1470-1  really  voluntary  assistance  was 
given  to  the  White  Rose,  and  a  great  mistake  was 
made  when,  immediately  afterwards,  her  Red  rival 
liecame  temporarily  supreme.  Edward  lieing  in  the 
North,  a  large  company  was  equipped  and  sent  to  him 
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under  the  command  of  Captain  Brome ;  then,  upon 
Edward's  flight,  which  probably  took  place  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Canterbury  company.  Alderman  Faunt 
was  dispatched  to  London  to  congratulate  Henry  VI, 
Rex  nunc,  Edward's  victorious  return  within  six 
months  shewed  that  this  last  was  a  false  move.  We 
do  not  learn  what  became  of  Brome's  band ;  probably 
they  slunk  home  by  twos  and  threes ;  but  Nicholas 
Faunt  was  hanged  by  command  of  Edward  IV  in 
1471.  He  represented  the  city  in  the  last  Parliament 
of  Henry  VI,  and  at  his  death  a  compromising  note, 
probably  a  list  of  Lancastrian  sympathisers,  was  found 
in  his  pocket,  and  brought  to  Canterbury  by  a  friendly 
hand: — 

Solut.  Cuidam  famulo  G-eorgii  Brome  militia  pro  quadam 
cedula  inventa  in  Bursa  Nichi'.  Eaunt  de  diyersis 
nominibuB  honestorum  viromm  Cantuar.        -        -  x** 

During  this  period  of  political  confusion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  Canterbury  Volun- 
teers ;  but  taking  a  leap  of  fifty  years,  we  come  upon 
the  Muster,  or  Watch,  not  only  full-grown,  but  even, 
the  novelty  having  worn  off,  become  decrepit  from 
age. 

A  book  of  the  ordinances  enacted  by  the  Court  of 
Burgmote  contains  (circ.  1490)  the  following : — 

Forasmoclie  as  alraaner  of  hames  within  the  Citie  of  Canterbury 
is  decrased  and  rustid  for  lacke  of  yerly  watche,  the  whiche  watche 
before  thys  time  haue  bene  yerly  eontynewed  by  owre  predecessours, 
to  tbe  grete  honour  of  the  seid  citie,  and  proffyte  of  the  fense  of 
the  reme,  by  makyng  dene  and  purches  yerly  of  harnes  within  the 
same ;  and  by  cawse  now  of  late  summe  maiers  in  ther  yer  haue  fule 
honourably  kepte  tbe  seide  watche,  and  summe  maiers  none. 
Wherfore  it  is  enacted  and  agreed,  by  the  Auctoritie  of  the  same 
Burgemote,  that  f rome  hensforth  yerly,  every  maier  shall  contynewe 
and  kepe  the  seid  watche  in  the  Euen  of  the  Translation  of  S^ 
Thomas  the  Martier.    And  in  the  aforseide  Watche  the  Sheryfe  of 


^^Uie  scid  citie  to  lyde  in  haroes,  with  an  henchman  after  him  oDeetly 
pmp&reUed,  for  the  honour  of  the  same  citie.  And  the  Maier  to  rvde 
atl  his  |de»iir,  and  yf  the  Maiers  plesur  be  to  ryde  in  liaroes,  the 
Aldermen  to  rj-de  in  like  maner ;  and  if  he  ryde  in  his  scarlet  gowne, 

tfke  Aldermen  to  ride  after  the  seid  watche  in  scarlet  and  crymeajn 
pownes.     And  yf  eny  Maier  her  after  for  slowthe  or  wilfnlnesse 
■rill  not  observe  this  act,  in  contjnewyng  the  seide  watche  with  the 
^remysses,  to  forfette  to  tlie  comuionalte  i" ;  and  if  eny  Sherife 
Iter  artir  for  sloweth  or  wilfulneBse  do  ae  is  above  seide.  to  forfette 
to  the  Commonalte  as  above  seide  v".     And  yf  eny  Alderman  by 
•loweth  or  wilfulnease  ryde  not  with  the  seJde  Maier,  he  to  forfette 
to  the  seide  Commonalte  il'.     Also  it  is  enacted  and  agreed,  that 
every  Alderman  shall  fynde  two  cresBetta,  brennyng,  in  the  seide 
^^watthe,  and  euery  one  of  the  Comen  Counsel,  euery  Constable,  and 
^B^wne  Clerk  one  uressett  to  brenue  in  lyke  forme.     And  yf  eny  of 
^^^Be  seid  persons  lacke  eny  cressett  that  nyght,  he  to  forfett  for 
^^Rrery  creseett  so  lackyng  iii'  iv^.     Whiche  amerciamenta  to  be  iayed 
owt  by  the  seid  Maier  to  his  owne  use  towarde  his  charges  huh- 
teyned  in  the  same  watche.     Also  the  Maier  for  the  time  beyng  to 
^nd  two  cressets  and  vi  torches,  or  moo  att  hia  piesure. 

I    Music  was  not  wanting  : — 
)lot.  xi  die  Julii  Tubicenis  London iensibua  pro  vigilia 
iSei.  Thome x» 
1  rewarde  yeuen    to    the  Wayts  of  London  on  Seynt 
Thomas  night  goyng  before  the  watche  ■         -         -  i' 
or  one  that  played  upon  a  drumme  in  the  watche   -        -  viij" 
To  a  trumpeter  that  blew  in  the  watche  before  the  horse- 
men       II'' 

The  city  furnished  some  of  the  appointments,  to- 
gether Mitli  extra  cressets,  in  addition  to  those  provided 
)by  the  Mayor  and  his  officers, 
■br  a  new  creesett  and  for  lights  for  ij  creasetts  and  tor 
I          beryng  them  in  the  watche iiij'  vj* 
1     Accidents  occurred,  as  might  well  be  expected : — 
nied  to  ij  Flemuiyngs  that  were  hurtewitb  gunne  powder 
I           in  the  watche lij*' 
This  mention  of  gunpowder  makes  it  necessary  to 
state  that  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  ammunition 
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were  exploded  by  the  gunners  and  caliver  men,  besides 
that  which  was  employed  to  give  eclat  to  the  pageant 
by  which  the  Watch  was  accompanied. 

It  is  easy  to  call  before  the  mind's  eye  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Mayor  "in  hameys,"  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
Burgmote  Hall,  his  head  covered  by  a  morion  gay 
with  plimies  of  scarlet  and  white,  the  city  colours ; 
his  portly  form  bound  in  a  buff  jerkin,  and  uncom- 
fortably buckled  into  a  bright  corslet ;  while  imme- 
diately aroimd  him  are  grouped  the  steel-cased  Sheriff 
and  Aldermen,  the  back-ground  being  filled  up  by  a 
motley  crowd  of  armed  citizens,  the  best  appointed  of 
them  being  those  privil^d  to  wear  the  "almayn 
ryvetts  **  and  breastplates  belonging  to  the  city,  which 
then  were  and  now  are  kept  in  the  Guildhall,  ready 
at  hand  for  use  in  case  of  emergency.  The  figure- 
piece  above  sketched  would  be  unfinished  unless  it 
were  provided  with  an  appropriate  back-ground,  and 
this  is  supplied  by  the  clear-obscure  of  a  July  night, 
smoky  with  torches  and  lurid  with  flaring  cressets, 
dimly  revealing  the  Gothic  front  of  the  Guildhall, 
whose  open  double  doors  indistinctly  shew  prepara- 
tions for  a  supper,  to  be  eaten  when  the  procession  is 
over.  Half-an-hour  spent  before  Rembrandt's  "  Night 
Watch,"*  as  I  love  to  call  it  rather  than  by  its  new 
name,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  scene  confusedly 
outlined  above,  than  any  amount  of  futile  so-caUed 
word-painting. 

In  1603-4,  "The  Pagent  of  SeyniT  Thomas,"  a 
new  element,  new  as  far  as  we  have  authority  to  go 
upon,  was  introduced  as  a  part  .of  the  procession 
of  the  Watch,  in  the  shape  of  a  car  drawn  by  horses, 
and  carrying  an  altar,  before  which  the  patron  saint 
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'  of  the  city,  represented  by  a  boy  episcopally  vested, 
bowed  beneath  the  strokes  of  four  other  boys,  armed 
as  knights  of  the  period.  A  simple  tableau  vivant 
would  have  been  fame  after  the  first  five  minutes,  and 
therefore,  to  give  animation,  from  timo  to  time  the 
knights  flourished  their  swords,  the  Arclibishop  was 
struck  prostrate  by  their  blows,  and  a  cleverly-con- 
cealed actor  spirted  some  blood  upon  the  martyr's 
forehead,  two  leather  bags  of  that  fluid  being  always 
provided  for  the  purpose.  This  part  of  the  play 
having  been  performed,  the  mob  huzzaed,  gunpowder 
was  flashed  off,  and  a  "vycc"  representing  an  angel, 
flapped  its  wings  and  spim  rapidly  round  and  round, 
impelled  by  another  concealed  actor ;  who,  by  the  way, 
only  received  twopence  for  his  night's  work,  although 
he  was  hidden,  half  smothered  by  the  hangings  of  the 
altar,  in  a  cavity  so  dai'k  that  he  required  a  candle  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  mechanical  part  of  "tumour 

^of  the  vycc."  This  vyce,  or  device,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  low-comedy  actor,  sometimes  repre- 
Benting  a  clown,  oftener  an  imp,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Tlie  Vyce,  was  introduced,  both  in  and  out  of 
,  in  the  mysteries  and  moralities  of  the  Middle 


A  great  part  of  the  description  thus  strung  together 
from  the  records  of  many  years  can  be  verified  by  the 
bill  sent  in  for  the  first  production  of  the  "Pageant;" 
other  items  picked  up  here  and  there  are  added,  and 
will  not  be  uninteresting : — 

"  Expenses  of  Setnt  Thomab  Pagkamt." 

i|).  Paied  to  Sampson  carpenter  and  hys  man  hewyng 
and  aquaryng  of  tyniber  for  the  aeid  pageat  by  gnc 

day viij'' 
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It.  Paied  to  Stulpe  for  makyng  of  Seynt  Thomas  carte  with 

a  peyp  of  whyles v*  viij** 

It.  To  Thomas  Slacke  and  hys  felowe   makyng   of  the 
pagent  by  iiij  dales  takyng  bitwene  theym  by  the 
day  fynding  theym  self  xiij*^     Sum.         -        -        -  iiij'  viij** 
It.  To  Eicharde  Harte  for  two  'yaxrongs  (axle  rungs) 

weyeng  iiij  1*  &  di v* 

It.  Fop  c  and  xiiij  fote  of  borde  bought  for  the  floryng  of 

the  same  pagent ij*  viij'* 

It.  In  c  of  iij  peny  nayle  iij^  &  in  c  &  di  of  ij**  nayle  iij** 

&  in  smalle  naylej**  ob.    Sum.       -        -        -        -  vij<*  ob. 

It.  In  talowe  for  the  whiles j* 

It.  In  ale  spent  j^,  to  iiij  men  to  help  to  cary  the  pagent 
viij^,  and  to  Jamys  Colman  for  hys  horse  hyre  iiij** 

Sum. xiij** 

It.  Paied  for  ij  baggs  of  leder  to  Gylliam  .        -        -  xviij** 

It.  To  Gylbert  payntor  for  payntyng  of  the  Awbe  and 

the  Hedde vj** 

It.  To  Arnold  Lokyer  for  gain  powder  bought  at  Sandwych  iij*  iiij** 
It.  For  f ettyng  of  borde  from  Northgate  -        -        -  ij** 

It.  For  lynen  cloth  bought  for  Seynt  Thomas  garment  -  vj^ 
It.  For  a  dosen  and  a  half  of  tynen  sylver  -  -  -  ix** 
It.  For  di.  li.  of  glew  j*  ob.  in  an  erthyn  potte,  ob.  pack- 

thredej**    Sum iij** 

It.  For  ij  calvys  skynnys  xiiij**,  in  syse  bought  j**,  viij  dossen 

of  Cades  poynts  viij**  in  gold  f oyle  j**    Sum    -        -  ij* 
It.  In  colyg  for  to  mylt  the  glew  ob.    In  a  rewarde  yeven 
to  Thomas  Fleccher  for  forgyng  and  makyng  the 
Knyghts  hames  vj**,  to  John  a  Tent  for  the  hyre  of 
a  sworde  ij**,  and  for  wasshyug  of  an  albe  and  a 

amys  ij**    Sum x** 

It.  In  candills j** 

In  preparation  for  the  show  of  1607,  the  pageant 
was  repaired : — 

ij  Dd.  &  di.  de  Tynfoyle vij**  ob 

Dimid.  Dd.  de  Goldfoyle ij**  ob 

iij  lb  of  Gunpowder xviij** 

Pro  labore  unius  hominis  pro  emendacione  hames  militum  xx<* 

Pro  le  gettyng  sanguynem iiij* 

In  pane  et  servisia  pro   ij^  hominibuB,  pro  le  diessyng 

ejusdem  pa^nti,  cum  expensis  militum  <       •  xij** 
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Le  Jakett,  j  pake  (tie) xij*  xj* 

Stado  le  pagent  (in  tbe  bam  at  St.  Sepulchie's)       -        -  xvj^ 
Le  payntyng  capitis  Sci.  Thome iiij^ 

In  1612  :— 

For  a  calyjB  skyn  to  mend  the  Knjghts  hames  therewith-  iiij^ 
For  oesydew  {?)  &  browne  paper,  for  a  leffe  of  synaper 
(Biiiopis=ruddle),  and  for  gold  paper  for  the  seid 

hames iij* 

For  rede  lede j* 

For  a  payer  of  new  gloues  for  Seynt  Thomas   -        -        -  j* 
For  f etchyng  downe  of  the  gunnes  fro  Weetgate,  Seynt 
Qeorges  gate,  and  fro  the  Towers,  and  beryng  of 
them  to  the  store  howse        -        -        -        -        -  v^ 
For  payntyng  of  the  hede  and  the  Aungell  of  the  pagent  -  xxij^ 

In  1614  :— 

Faied  to  hym  that  turned  the  vyce ij* 

In  1515  :— 

Paied  for  wyre  for  the  vyce  of  the  ^ungell  j*  For  j  quarter 
of  Lambe,  and  brede  and  drynk  gevyn  to  the  chil- 
dren that  played  the  knyghts,  &  for  them  that  holpe 
to  convey  the  pagent  abowte         -        -        -        -  xj* 

Paied  to  Jon  Harts  wyfe  for  washyng  of  the  albe  and  other 
clothys  abowte  the  Auter,  &  settying  on  agayn  the 
apparell         -        -        -        --        -        -        -  iiij** 

Paied  for  drynk  for  the  children  before  their  goyng  furthe, 

&  for  candell  to  lyght  the  tumour  of  the  vyce        -  ij^ 

In  1629  :— 

For  a  new  typpett  of  buckeram        -        -        -        -        -  vj* 

For  a  new  leder  bag  for  the  blode vj** 

For  vermylen,  byce,  tynfoyle,  goldfoyle,  rede    lede,  & 

paynters  oyle iiij*  vj** 

For  drynk  &  on  to  tume  the  vyce v* 

In  this  year  the  pageant,  which,  when  out  of  use, 
stood  in  the  bam  of  the  Prioress  of  St.  Sepulchre,  at 
an  annual  rent  of  16d.,  was  transferred  to  the  disused 
(?)  Archbishop's  Palace,  at  the  cost  of  a  new  pair  of 
"  shoos  to  the  kepar  of  the  palys,"  or  of  9d.,  if  he  pre- 
ferred to  receive  ready  money. 
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In  1530  a  curious  item  appears : — 

For  lyftyng  of  the  pageant  oyer  the  barrs  in  the  paljs, 

in  A  out .-        -vj** 

The  popularity  of  the  show  appears  not  to  have 
diminished  until  the  ominous  year  1536-7,  when  its 
rapid  fall  is  expressed  in  the  accounts,  thus : — 

Eeceyved  of  Stephen  A.psley  for  the  cart  of  "  Bysshop 

Bekket*8 "  pageaunt      -        -        -        -        -        -  iij*  iiij^ 

For  caryeng  of  Bysshop  Bekkets  cart  from  the  Palys  to 

Apsleys        .        -        - ij<* 

In  1541  it  had  hecome  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
look  to  "  Bysshop  £ekket "  as  a  patron,  and  the  city 
was  deeply  implicated  in  this  matter.  Many  years 
hefore,  the  Burgmote  Council  had  caused  the  city 
arms  to  he  erased  from  their  counterseal,  and  had 
substituted  a  lively  representation  of  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Thomas,  whose  widespread  reputation  filled 
their  inns  and  fostered  their  conmierce.  When 
Henry  VIII  removed  the  shrine  and  scattered  the 
martyr's  dust  to  the  winds,  the  citizens  took  steps  to 
bring  their  seal  into  harmony  with  the  new  opinions : — 

Payd  to  Oldfield  bellfownder  for  putting  owte  Thomas 
Bekket  from  the  Common  Seale  and  gravyng  agayn 
of  the  same 

Examples  of  the  seal  in  both  its  states  are  to  be 
found  attached  to  deeds  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter. 

The  dramatic  representation  of  the  murder  of  the 
Archbishop,  with  its  attendant  '*  vyce,*'  having  been 
suppressed,  the  populace  in  compensation  were  pro- 
vided with  another  show,  apparently  copied  from  the 
Oog  and  Magog  processions  dear  to  the  Londoners. 
With  a  double  proportion  of  gimpowder  and  some 
comically  terrible  giants,  the  conmions  were  probably 
as  well  pleased  as  they  were  with  the  old  show,  whiclx 


wrrn  its  pageant  op  st.  thomas. 
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had  doubtless  long  ceased  to  arouse  any  deTotional 
feelings. 

The  entry  which  announces  the  change  runs  : — 

Payd  for  fetchyng  tbe  GyauntB  and  the  gounea  ftom  the 

store  bouae  to  the  Court  Hall        -        -        -        -  ij* 
The  giants  made  their  annual  progress  until  the 
first  year  of  Mary,  when,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
revival  of  the  old  pageant,  "  two  charyotts,"  of  course 
gaily  decorated,  marched  with  the  Watch. 

In  Mary's  second  year  (1554-6),  there  was  a  com- 
plete revival  of  all  the  glories  of  St.  Thomas  and  his 
trfiow.  The  cart,  wc  know,  had  been  sold  in  1537,  but 
10  harness,  except  the  helmets,  appears  to  have  been 
rthcoming  at  the  revival.  A  new  cart  was  made, 
and  a  very  substantial  scaffold  erected  upon  it,  torches 
and  candlesticks  were  provided  in  great  numbers,  hut, 
and  with  good  reason,  the  vyce^  the  blood,  and  the 
gunpowder  were  omitted.  The  knights'  helmets 
having  been  lost,  a  new  set  was  provided : — 
makyng  of  a  mould  to  make  tbe  helmetts  for  tbfl 
knyghts        .....-.-  liiij'' 

No  further  mention  of  the  Pageant  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Watch  procession  occurs  in  the  accounts ;  of 
course  in  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  totally  suppressed, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  its  end  is  not  left  in 
uncertainty.  Far  on  in  the  reign  of  the  Maiden 
^ueen  somebody  found  the  old  platform  in  the  city 
(rehouse,  and  turned  it  out.  The  short,  final  record 
very  suggestive : — 
Bee*  of  M'  Arden  for  a  payer  of  wbeles  and  the  bedd  of 

ttu  old  pageaut ij'  riij^ 

A  generation  liad  passed  away.  Doubtless  fathers 
continued  to  tell  their  sons  of  the  merry  doings  in  the 
fdd  days — how,  as  the  sun  set  on  the  11th  of  July, 
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how  _ 
^hosoj 


each  man,  arming  himself  with  his  best  weapon,  wil 
a  partizan  which  his  grandfather  had  wielded  at  Bi 
worth,  or  a  liow  with  which  his  father  bad  done  good 
service  at  Flodden,  used  to  march  out,  not  unadvised 
by  Ills  wife,  to  join  the  Mayor  in  the  Watch ;  how 
they  marched  to  each  of  the  city  gates,  where  tb( 
who  had  guns  fired  a  salvo ;  bow,  as  the  smoke  clei 
away,  the  Knights  of  the  Pageant  used  to  make  their 
swords  clatter  over  the  head  of  the  martyr,  from  which 
flowed  streams  of  real  blood,  whilst  an  angel,  hovering 
in  mid-air,  flapped  bis  wings  and  turned  to  every  point 
of  the  compass.  The  fathers,  laudatores  temporis  acti, 
who  told  these  tales,  woxild  see  again  the  events  of 
their  youth  through  the  rose-coloured  glass  of  memory, 
and  would  depict  them  with  the  glowing  colours  of 
their  recollections.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  when  a 
town-sorjeant  found  a  pair  of  wheels  and  some  worm- 
eaten  planks,  made  more  squalid  by  adhering  rags  of 
painted  canvas,  that  he  designated  the  collection  "  the 
bed  of  an  old  Pageant,"  falling  to  recognize  in  the 
rotting  rubbish  that  wondrous  stage  which  his  father 
bad  described  as  goi^eously  decorated,  and  upon  whose 
eminence  he  had  witnessed  such  moving  representat- 
tions  of  the  murder  of  a  superbly-vested  Archbishop 
the  hands  of  four  fully-equipped  knights. 

With  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
Marching  Watch  was  superseded  by  a  more  efficient 
organization  for  national  defence.  Tlie  active  foreign 
policy  of  that  Queen  required  that  the  M'hole  pojiula- 
tion  should  be  converted  into  a  militia,  from  whose 
ranks  an  extemporaneous  army  could  be  drafted  in 
case  of  emergency.  With  this  object  in  view  Com- 
missioners of  Array,  chosen  from  the  gentry  and  cliief 
citizens,  were  permanently  appointed  in  every  county. 
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^*»hose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  young  men  of  their 
city  or  district  assembled  three  or  four  times  in  every 
year  to  learn  military  drill,  and  to  pra*;tisc  shooting  at 
a  mart  with  bows  and  hand-guns. 

In  the  ease  of  the  citizens  of  Canterbury,  the  new 
regulations  were  carried  out  with  exactness ;  a  eon- 
siderable  store  of  weapons,  to  arm  those  who  had  none 
of  their  own,  and  of  ammunition  for  the  fii-e-arms, 
was  pui-chased  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
and,  on  the  four  great  festivals,  the  younger  citizens 
marched  to  Babbs  Hill,  there  occupying  themselves 
for  one  or  two  days  under  the  instruction  of  a  Muster 
Master.  On  these  occasions  the  CommissionerB  and 
other  seniors  were  provided  with  seats,  placed  in  a 
commanding  position  to  enable  them  to  watch  the 
evolutions,  a  tent  (tilt)  being  provided  for  shelter  in 
bad  weather.  Bread  and  ale  for  the  soldiers,  and 
more  refined  refreshments  for  the  Commissioners, 
were  not  forgotten,  the  latter,  moreover,  meeting  after 
work  was  done  at  one  of  the  inns  to  recruit  themselves 
with  an  abundant  supper. 

By  means  of  these  opportunities  for  training,  the 
men  of  Canterbury  became  a  local  militia  capable  of 
maintaining  their  fortifications  against  any  sudden 
attack  of  domestic  or  foreign  foes.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  shooting  was  not  mere  random  sport, 
but  a  serious  business ;  an  accurate  account  was  kept 
of  the  scores,  the  "  tallies  "  being  carried  between  the 
hill  and  the  Court  Hall  by  a  special  messenger.  Sub- 
joined are  a  few  specimens  selected  from  the  items  in 
which  these  details  are  recorded  : — 

Tor  (Irynk  yeuen  to  the  men  that  rausterd  at  the  Towne 

llftll  doorc ij' 

0  M'  Sjmoii  Bromme  for  tenne  powud  of  powder   •        >  i*  x** 
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For  matche  and  leade  then  for  buUetts  -  .  -  .  xix^ 
More  then  for  a  pownde  of  powder  -----  xix^ 
Payd  more  that  day  for  powder  by  M'  Maiors  commaunde- 

ment iiij'j* 

To  the  drummes  &  phyf  at  the  musters    ...        -  iiij«  vj<* 
Payd  to  the  xx  soldyours  then  for  ij  dayes        ...  xiij*  iiij<* 
To  M'  Ower  and  Nicholson  conductors  of  them        -        -  ij« 
To  the  Wallon  drumme  for  the  day  of  the  musters  at 

Berham  Downe xij** 

To  Danyell  the  cutler  for  cleanyng  the  corseletts,  for 

lynyng  of  viij  head  peces,  for  cleanyng  of  vii  pikes, 

and  for  makyng  cleane  of  nyne  murrions       -        -  zviij' 
For  mendyng  the  towne  peces  and  their  flaskes         -  xxiv"  iiij^ 

Payd  to  the  xx  trayned  shott  for  there  three  days  trayning 

this  yeare      -        -  -        -        -        -        -  xl* 

To  Edward  Newchuche  when  he  went  to  Sandwich  with 

M'  Maior  to  shote  there        -        -        -        -        -  v* 
Payd  upon  the  comyng  of  the  gentlemen  of  Rye  with  their 
.    company,  with  a  company  of  souldyours,  to  meet  & 

skyrmysshe,  first  xv  pounde  of  powder  at  xiiij*^  the 

pounde xvij»  vj** 

Then  for  ij  pounde  of  matche xx**  ob. 

That  nyght  pay^  for  their  whole  supper  beyng  abowte  the 

nombre  of  fewer  score  persons  then  suppyng  at  the 

signe  of  the  Swan iiij"  ij» 

More  payd  for  wyne  the  nexte  nyght  following        -        -  v* 
Payd  more  then  for  v"  of  powder    -        -        -        -        -  ¥■  x** 

More  for  matche,  di.  a  pounde ij**  ob. 

More  for  powder  at  their  farewell  ij  pounde  &  di.     -        -  ij*  xi*^ 
Payd  hym  that  playde  on  the  drumme  that  dwelt  without 

Westgate xij** 

For  browne  paper  to  wrap  the  powder  in  -        -        -        -  j** 
For  wyne  caryed  to  be  dronck  without  Wynchepe  gate  at 

the  Eye  mens  farewell ij* 

Payd  to  one  to  play  wyth  the  drumme  on  Holly  crose  day 

when  the  xxx  callyyer  men  shewed  them  selves  in 

the  Friers  &  after  went  to  M'  Mayer    -        -        -  xij** 
For  bryngyng  a  hoggsbead  of   powder  and  a  sacke  of 

matche  from  Feuersham  to  Canterbury  -        -        -  xxij** 
For  buyidyng  the  tents  at  the  musters,  &  the  boys  drumme 

that'day xxij** 
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For  makyng  the  t«Dts  at  the  hiU  aveDst  an  other  muster  ■ 

For  a  case  for  the  ensoign lij'' 

For  a  gallon  of  Sack  to  Capitayn  Skynck-        -        -        -  iy»  iiij* 
To  Hodge  for  wearyng  the  Armour  at  the  Halle  to  Berbam 

Duwne iiij" 

For  double  heddymg  ij  drummes  &  for  the  stuff        -        -  iij"  iiij^ 
Paj-d  at  the  Cheker  for  M'  Maior  &  Captajn  Palmer, 
being  muster  master,  and  the  reel  of  the  commis- 
sioners, for  their  dyrmer  to  the  number  of  Eivij  at 
ivj''  the  pece         ,.--.-. 
For  IV  mens  dyunera  offycers  &.  se&rgeants  at  vj''  the  pece 
¥oT  xi  offycers  and  servyng  men  their  dynner  -        ■        ■  '^  'j'' 
For  lirede  and  dryncke  sent  to  Capta3^e  Brome  to  the  hill  sij'  xj^ 
For  powder  to  shote  of  the  olde  peces      ...         -  lij'* 
To  a  labourer  for  carryeog  &  recanyeng  the  tallies  and 
fourmesto   &  from  Babbs  Will,  when  the  muster 
was  toke  of  the  howes  of  this  cytie         ■         -         ■  vj'' 
Pajd  to  the  trayned  shott  when  they  went  to  Margate       -  vj*  viij'' 
Payd  to  Newchurche  for  beddyng  the  drumme  &  other  his 

psynes  taken  with  the  Souldyers    -        -        ■        -  i' 
To  the  souldyers  of  Sandwich  a  pounde  of  sugar  £a  gallon 

of  Wyne iiij' 

For  M'  Penny  for  mony  layd  owte  by  hym  beyng  maior  in 

a  matche  of  shootyng ix' 

In  the  Armada  year  (1588)  a  camp  was  formed  at 
Northboximc,  to  watch  the  coast  and  to  prevent  a 
landing  of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  flat  shore  hetween 
Deal  and  Ramsgate.  To  the  camp  flocked  the  several 
companies  that  formed  the  East  Kent  Battalion,  Can- 
terbury contributing  two  hundred  men  led  by  Alder- 
man Brome,  whose  namesake  commanded  the  baud 
sent  to  reinforce  Edward  IV  in  1470.  The  Canterbury 
contingent  consisted  chiefly  of  bowmen  and  billmen, 
the  latter  armed  with  weapons  and  corslets  served 
out  from  the  Guildhall ;  but,  besides  these  were 
twenty  "  trayned  shott,"  or"calyver  men,"  who,  in 
and  appointments,  approaelied  the  soldier  of  the 
■esent  day.    The  Walloon  "  Estraungers,"  who  had 
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settled  in  the  city  some  twenty  years  before,  took 
their  places  in  the  ranks  with  their  English  fellow- 
citizens,  cheered  by  the  rattle  of  their  own  '*  Wallon 
drumme."  The  zeal  with  which  this  and  the  other 
drums  were  thumped  is  proved  by  the  appearance, 
after  every  muster,  of  charges  for  "  new  heddyng  of  a 
drumme ;  "  sometimes  two,  or  even  three,  drums  re- 
quired repairing  at  a  time. 

The  following  extracts  refer  to  the  steps  taken  on 
shore  to  repel  enemies  landing  from  the  great  Spanish 
fleet: — 

For  fettyng  of  oerteyn  haniTB,  from  the  pallys  (probably 

St.  Augu8tine*B) 

To  an  armorer  for  skoweryng  and  nay  ling  of  xiiij  payers  of 

Harnys 

For  di.  dossen  of  gyrdylU  for  the  eheff  arrowee 

For  xiij  elLs  of  saresuett  for  to  make  ij  AwnByentts  -         iij"  x"  iiij^ 

For  makyng  of  the  aeid  Awnsyentts         -        -        -        -  3c* 

For  hedds  of  the  stavys  -        - xij** 

For  ij  ounces  of  (sewing)  sylke xx* 

For  ij  tassels  of  the  Awnsyentts ij* 

To  Michell  the  Iremonger  for  xiiij  cappes  &  seniles  the 
day  that  the  company  of  the  trayned  men  of  the 
cytie  were  sente  to  the  campe  at  Northboume        •  xxx" 
For  iij  gyrdles  wyth  black  hangers  -        -        -        -        -  ij»  ix** 
To  buy  trases  for  the  tents  at  the  campe  .        -        -        •  xij^ 
Payd  to  M'  Bartholomew  Brome,  Lieuetenant  of  the  seid 
band  of  ij®  men,  to  defray  the  charges  for  poore 
men  sent  by  the  Chamber  &  other-        -        -        -  xl» 
To  Potter  for  corde  for  the  tents  at  the  Campe  and  for 

his  paynes  to  doe  it ij* 

More  that  was  caste  hym  which  I  had  not  agayn  -  -  vj^ 
For  a  baskett  when  I  sent  to  the  Campe  xij  stone  potts  -  ij^ 
To  Clarkson  the  fletcher  for  supplyeng  &  settyng  up  of 

ix  bowes  &  for  ix  stryngs ij*  ix* 

For  half e  a  yarde  of  blacke  sylke  to  amende  the  enseign 

at  the  Campe xv* 

For  a  horse  to  the  Campe  for  procniyng  order  of  release 
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for  N.  Owen  the  Armorer  and  some  poore  men  not 
of  the  select  nombre     ......  xx^ 

Payd  at  the  Campe  to  v  poore  men  that  had  the  cyties 

armes ij»  vi** 

Pajd  the  xij  day  of  August  for  heddjng  ij  single  hedds 

of  the  drummes vij* 

For  double  heddjing  on  Wyldes  drumme         .        -        -  vij* 

For  calyes  skynnes  for  a  case  for  the  drums  &  for  makyng 

them vij* 

To  MorryB  &  Bailey  two  of  them  that  did  wear  the  cyties 

armor  --  ..-..-  viij'* 

To  the  Wallon  drumme  toward  the  relief  of  his  poore  chil- 
dren he  beyng  from  home  in  the  Campe  so  wylled 
by  M'  Maior ij* 

For  the  unguents  and  other  thynges  delyvered  to  Bussell, 
Surgeon,  for  the  Company  and  bande  sent  to  the 
Campe  to  Northboume  ....    xxxviij*  x<* 

Payed  to  him  more  for  a  cheste  to  bestowe  his  unguents 

and  other  his  instruments  of  Surgerie  in        -        -  iiij*^ 

For  an  axe  for  the  souldyers  to  cutt  downe  stuff  for  their 

cabynes         -        - xij** 

The  next  item  shews  that,  the  Armada  having 
been  dispersed,  the  camp  had  been  raised,  and  the 
peaceful  competitions  at  the  butts  resumed : — 

For  settyng  up  an  out  marke  at  the  But  next  the  tower 
for  feare  of  daunger  by  arrowes  to  the  passenger 
for  that  one  was  kylled  there  wyth  an  arrowe         -  xij^ 

One  more  item  describes  the  passing  away  of  the 
Armada  panic  and  the  triumphant  suspending  of  the 
trophy  of  arms  in  the  Guildhall : — 

Payd  to  the  boyes  to  helpe  spede  the  cleanyng  the  armour 

to  be  sett  up iiij* 

This  outlay  of  fourpence  brings  to  an  end  the  history 
of  the  single  piece  of  active  service  in  which  the  Can- 
terbury Volunteers  of  1688  bore  a  part  for  the  defence 
of  their  Queen  and  country.  So  far  we  have  followed 
the  fortunes  of  our  citizen-soldiers  in  the  sixteenth 
century.    In  comparing  the  Volunteers  of  the  good 
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Queen  Bess  with  those  who  now  serve  the  better 
Queen  Victoria,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
changes  which  have  come  over  the  corps.  The 
"  trayned  shott "  of  the  city  are,  in  1878,  ten  times  as 
numerous  as,  and  who  shall  say  how  many  times  more 
skilful  than,  their  predecessors  of  1688,  whose  lineal 
descendants  they  are,  whose  names  they  bear,  and 
whose  patriotism  they  emulate. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis. — Har, 


(  «  ) 


|EOM.tN     REMAINS    AT     PEBSTON     NEXT 
WINGHAM. 
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Dbab  Mr.  Roach  Smith, 
At  Preston  near  Wingliam,  in  1372,  in  digging  for  gravel, 
au  elegant  urn  with  ornamented  border  was  found,  together 
with  several  Saiuian  Pateris,  and  large  black  urns  with  burnt 
bones.  In  the  same  field,  on  the  Dearson  Farm,  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  httle  Stoor  valley,  a  few  years  after,  a 
large  assemblage  of  Pottery  was  found,  which  I  was  fortunate 
in  being  allowed  to  disinter.  There  were  portions  of,  T 
sbonld  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  vesaels,  buried  about  two  feet 
£tx)tn  the  surface  in  peaty  charcoal,  in  a  space  of  about  6 
£eetby4.  See  plan,  fig.  1.  They  had  evidently  been  sub- 
jected to  fire  heat  in  the  hole  in  which  they  were  fotind,  the 
gravel  soil  around  and  beneath  boing  calcined  by  the  heat. 
The  aides  of  the  excavation  had  been  plastered  with  a 
similar  clay  to  that  composing  the  pots,  and  iuto  it  straw  or 
grass  had  been  introduced.  The  pottery  was  all  of  one 
diaracter,  being  coarse  blue  ware,  like  that  composing  the 
■OPUS  in  which  burnt  bones  are  generally  found  ;  but  no  bones 
or  other  remains  indicating  a  burial  could  be  detected.  The 
pota  were  all  buried  bottom  uppermost,  and  appeared 
as  if  one  had  been  placed  withiu  the  other.  They  were 
reduced  to  fragments,  evidently  from  the  pressure  of  the 
snperincumbeut  earth.  The  peculiar  colour  of  the  pots 
found  appears  due  to  the  presence  of  charcoal  or  carbonized 
material,  and  their  having  been  partially  burnt ;  where  the 
fire  appeared  to  have  raged  fiercest  they  were  of  a  red  colour. 
Two  apertures  led  down  to  the  cavity  facing  east  and  west, 
which  was  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  soda-water  bottle 
with  a  neck  at  each  end.     In  one  of  these  narrower  portions 

perfect  vessel  was  found.    I  could  only  account  for  the 
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appearances  I  have  just  detailed  on  the  supposition  that  this 
had  been  a  sort  of  kihi,  used  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
sepulchral  vessels.  The  number  packed  together,  apparently 
one  in  the  other ;  the  entire  absence  of  bones,  or  any  other 
sort  of  pottery ;  the  fact  that  the  vessels  were  all  bottom 
upwards ;  and  the  two  draft  holes  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  all  seemed  to  me  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  exclaimed,  "Here  is  the  undertaker's  Kiln." — ^But  you, 
Sir,  will  doubtless  offer  a  better  explanation. 

Tours  truly, 

Geoboe  Dowkeb. 


Considering  this  deposit  as  the  remains  of  a  Kiln,  it  does 
not  appear  how  its  construction  could  have  answered  its 
purpose,  and  it  does  not  in  any  way  correspond  with  any 
one  of  the  examples  of  Boman  Ealns,  which,  fortunately, 
have  been  drawn  and  engraved.*  Even  if  it  were  one  of  the 
very  humblest  kind,  constructed  for  some  special  purpose,  it 
is  not  to  be  imderstood  why  the  vessels  should  have  been  left 
in  it. 

Looked  at  under  the  probability  of  the  interment  being 
of  a  funereal  character,  we  find  an  almost  infinite  variety  in 
the  modes  of  Bomano-British  burial,  both  as  regards  the 
entire  body,  and  also  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  corpse.  In  the 
last  volume  (XI)  of  the  Arehoeologia  Cantiana,  pp.  116- 
117, 1  gave  some  examples  of  what  may  be  called  baked  clay 
tombs,  and  to  such,  I  think,  Mr.  Dowker's  interesting  dis- 
covery may  be  referred.  Mr.  Dowker  states  that  in  the  same 
field  have  been  found  evidences  of  burial,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  deposit  imder  consideration  may  have 
belonged  to  a  f  imereal  interment,  as  an  accessory  to  the  main 
deposit,  whether  of  the  body  entire,  or  of  the  osimarivm  after 
cremation. 
February  28th,  1878.  C.  Roach  Smith. 

*  OoUeetanea  Antiqua  (volii.  yi.  and  rii). 


r.VilES    STUART,    DUKE    OF    LENOX    AKD 
RICHMOND,   OF   COBHAM   HALL. 

BY  THE  LiDT  ELIZABETH  CU8T. 


ncr 


Jakes  Stuart,  fourth  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  was  created 
Duke  of  Richmond,  has,  for  the  Kentish  antiquary, 
an  especial  interest,  as  bein^  the  first  of  his  name  and 
race  who  actually  resided  at  Cobham  Hall,  and  as  the 
builder  of  the  central  part  of  that  mansion.  He  was 
a  third  cousin  of  King  Charles  I,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  i)ersoually  attached  of  all  the  devoted  ad- 
herents of  that  unfortunate  sovereign.  He  appears  to 
ive  regarded  King  Charles,  who  had  superintended 
education  and  bringing  up,  with  almost  filial  love 
id  reverence.  Tlie  King  on  his  side  always  treated 
him  with  the  same  kindness  and  affection  that 
King  James  I  had  evinced  for  the  Duke's  father, 
i6  Stuart,  Lord  D'Aubigny,  and  for  his  uncle 
idovic,  Duke  of  Lenox.  They  had  both  accompanied 
JamBs  from  Scotland  when  he  came  to  assume 
crown  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  who 
hereditary  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Lord  Great 
berlain  of  Scotland,  had  l)een  created  Duke  of 
;hmoiid,  and  was  enriched  by  the  gift  of  Settrington, 
pic  Newsam,  and  other  estates  in  England.  In 
1612,  the  forfeited  estates  of  Henry  Brooke,  Lord 
Cobham,  were  also  granted  to  him  subject  to  a  lease 
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for  life,  which  had  been  granted  in  1604  to  the 
Countess  of  Kildare,  wife  of  Lord  Cobham. 

We  are  more  immediately  interested,  however, 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  second  brother  Esm6,  Lord 
D'Aubigny,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Prance,  and 
"received  a  noble  education"*  from  his  mother,  BLathe- 
rine,t  widow  of  Esm6,  1st  Duke  of  Lenox.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  young  Esm6  "  had  con- 
stantlie  and  faithfullie  followed  King  Henry  IV,  of 
Prance,  in  all  his  greatest  troubles,"!  and  we  find  that 
he  did  homage  for  the  lands  of  Aubigny§  to  that  King 
in  the  year  1600.11 

King  James  gave  Lord  D'Aubigny  more  than 
£26,000  in  money,^  and  found  him  a  rich  wife,  BLathe- 
rine,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
who,  in  honour  of  this  alliance,  was  summoned  to 

•  Crawford's  Great  Officers  of  State,  p.  836. 

t  King  James  bad  sent  to  France  in  1579  for  her  husband, 
Esm^  Stuart,  then  Lord  D*Aubigny  (first  cousin  to  Heurj,  Lord 
Darnley),  and  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  had  created  him  Earl  of 
Lenox  and  Darnley,  and  in  1581  Duke  of  Lenox,  but  the  Duke  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  France  and  died  at  Paris  in  1583.  On  his 
death,  his  eldest  son  Ludovic,  then  nine  years  of  age,  was  sent  by 
the  King's  orders  to  Scotland,  and  brought  up  in  the  King's  Palace. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Katherine,  Duchess  of  Lenox,  who  was 
daughter  of  William  de  Balsac,  Seigneur  d'Entragues,  could  trace 
her  descent  through  the  marriage  in  1414  of  her  ancestor,  William 
de  Montauban,  with  Bonne  Visconti  of  Milan,  from  the  noble  and 
princely  families  of  the  Viscontis,  Bourbons,  Dorias,  and  Scaligers. 

X  Gbrdon's  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  p.  126. 

§  The  Lordship  and  lands  of  Aubigny  were  granted  by  Charlea 
VII  of  France  in  1422  to  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Darnley,  in  gratitude 
for  his  services  in  the  wars  against  the  English,  and  were  hence- 
forth always  held  by  a  younger  son  of  the  Stuart-Lenox  family,  of 
which  he  was  the  ancestor. 

II  Andrew  Stuart's  History  of  the  StewarU^  p.  266. 

%  Nichols'  Projire$$e9  of  James  /,  vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 
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Paraament  as  Lord  Clifton,  of  Leighton  Bromswold, 

in  lUOS.*     Lord  Clifton,  who  seems  to  have  become 

involved  in  constant  disputt-s  with  his  son-in-law,  was 

ii  last  sent  to  the  Tower  for  having  threatened  to  kill 

he  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,+  who  had  decided  a  lawsuit 

nijainst  liim,  and  languished  there  for  some  montlis, 

till  he  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  life  "  from  ennui," 

we  are  told,  in  October,  16184     On  the  death  of  her 

father,   Katherine,  Lady  D'Aubigny,  came  into  poa- 

session  of  the  Leighton  estate,  where  he  had  begun  to 

build  a  fine  house. §    In  the  year  1619,  Lord  D'Aubigny 

was  created  Earl  of  March  and  Lord  Stuart,  of  Leigh- 

t()n,  and  was  made  first  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber, 

ajid  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Huntingdonshire.  ||     He  had 

a  large   family  of  children,   the  eldest  of  whom,  a 

^■daughter  named  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  July,  1610. 

^Eis  eldest  son,  James,  the  subject  of  this   memoir, 

^^u  born  at  Blackfriars,  then  a  fashionable  part  of 

the  town,  on  the  6th  of  April,  16l:i.    He  was  baptised 

on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 

_  TSTiitehall,  King  James   l>eing  his   godfather.     The 

llSfficers  of  the  vestry  are  stated  to  have  received  £40 

^rat   fees  on   tills  occasion.^    Other  children  quickly 

followed.    Katherine    and   Henry,    who    died  young, 

Anne  bom  IGl^,  George,  afterwards  Lord  D'Aubigny, 

a-n  July  17th,  1618,  Ludovic  born  1619,  John  bom 

21,  and    Bernard   bom  about   1623.      The  three 

I  •  GMraee  Lord  Clifton's  lineal  descendant,  the  preaent  Earl  o£ 
nley,  »ite  in  the  House  of  Lorde  qb  fifteenth  Lord  Clifton  of 
ishton  BrouiBWold,  in  right  of  this  summoDB. 
It  Domegtie  State  Pajiirii.  James  T,  vol.  sen.,  No.  83. 
I J  iAW,.  vol.  dii..  No.  33. 
1  §  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1C2. 
Id  Gordon's  Karldom  of  Sutherland,  p.  126. 
W%  Malcolm's  London,  vol.  iv.,  p.  275. 
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younger  sons  appear  to  have  been  bom  at  March 
house,  Drury  Lane.* 

On  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother  Ludovic,  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1624,  Esm6,  Lord  D'Aubigny, 
succeeded  him  as  thu-d  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  in  all  his 
other  Scotch  titles  and  dignities,  and  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Grarter  in  his  place.  He  would  also 
appear  from  a  letter  from  Burlamachi  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  to  have  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent.t 
Upon  his  accession  to  the  Dukedom,  the  courtesy  title 
of  Earl  of  Damleyt  became  the  designation  of  his 
eldest  son  James. 

Duke  Esm6  enjoyed  his  honours  little  more  than 
five  months,  for  having  accompanied  the  King  on  a 
progress  to  the  Midland  Counties,  he  died  after  three 
days*  illness  of  "  spotted  ague,"  at  Kirby  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, July  30th,  1624.  The  Duchess  had  been 
hastily  summoned,  and  came  "  three  hours  before  his 
death,  and  before  he  was  past  sense  and  memory.* '§ 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  near  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Lenox,  without  any  great  pomp  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  absence  of  the  Court.  "  It  was  scarce 
credible,"  says  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  "  what  grieff  the 
King  conceaved  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death 
of  his  deir  and  neir  cusin,  haveing  so  latelie  lost  his 
eldest  brother."  He  sent  at  once  for  the  eldest  son 
James,  now  become  fourth  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  came  to 
him  at  Woodstock  ||  in  the  month  of  August.   The  King 

*  Vincent,  Discovery  qfUrrars  of  Brook,  p.  832. 
t  Domestic  State  Papers,  James  I,  vol.  clxxii.,  No.  7. 
X  Und.f  vol.  clxii.,  No.  87. 
§  Nichols*  Progresses  of  James  J,  vol.  iii.,  p.  986. 
II  The  young  Duke  brought  with  him  this  touching  letter  to  the 
King  from  his  mother.    It  is  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  labrary, 
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took  on  himself  the  care  and  gnardjanship  of  the  young 
Duke,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  appointed  coramissioQers,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  to  manage  the  Lenox  estates. 
On  the  loth  of  October,  at  Royston,  the  King  and 
Duke  made  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  was  a  cousin  of 
the  Lenox  Family,  one  of  these  commissioners,  and 
he  was  afterwards  selected  by  the  Duke  as  his  cxtrator 
in  Scotland.  The  King  appointed  the  young  Duke  to 
be  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  selected  for  him 
"  particular  and  domestic  servants,"  and  placed  him 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Having  sent  *'  comfortable  messages "  to  the 
widowed  Duchess,*  King  James  gave  her  £1,000  in 
iptember  as  a  free  gift.f  In  March,  1625,  grants 
made  to  her  of  £3,500,  to  pay  Duke  Esm^'s 
debts,  and  of  an  annuity  of  £2,100  for  her  life  and  the 
lives  of  her  two  eldest  sons,  in  addition  to  the  yearly 
pension  of  £1,400  for  table  money,  which  having  been 
given  to  Dukes  Ludovic  and  Esm6,  although  "no 
other  subject  in  Britain  had"  the  like,  was  continued 

at  Edinburgh,  MS.  33,  1^.  Balfour  CoUection,  Letter  No,  80. 
"II. 
My  Soueraigne  lorde, 
According    to    jour    Ma""   gracious    pleasure   Bigiiified    vnto 
I  haue  sent  a  young  roan  to  attend  jou,  acompanyed  with  a 
prayers  and  teares,  that  he  may  waie  olde  in  your  Ma"" 
ice,  and  in  his  fidelity  and  affection  may  equall  his  anceetors 
departed  ;  bo  shall  he  find  grace  and  fauor  in  the  eyes  of  my  lord 
the  King,  which  will  reuiue  the  dying  hopes  and  rayse  the  deyiected 
of  &  coiofortlee  mother. 

"  Tour  Ma*" 

"  Most  bumble  seruant, 

"Ka.   Leroi." 

J  •  Gordon's  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  pp.  389.  300. 

I  t  Dotaeitic  State  P»per»,  James  I,  vol,  clnii.,  Kos,  8,  9. 
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to  the  young  Duke.*  These  grants  had  not  passed  the 
great  seal  when  King  James  died,  but  were  con- 
firmed  a  few  days  afterwards  by  his  successor.f 

King  Charles  I  shewed  the  same  affectionate 
interest  that  his  father  had  done  in  Duke  Esm6's 
orphan  family,  and  took  the  young  heir  into  his 
special  charge.  He  was  sworn  a  Grentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  new  King  on  April  the  23rd, 
1626,  t  and  we  find  him,  two  days  afterwards,  helping 
with  his  sister.  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  to  swell  the 
pomp  and  state  of  their  aunt  Frances,  Duchess  of 
B/ichmond,  on  the  occasion  of  her  removal  from  Ely 
Place  to  her  new  residence,  Exeter  House,  Strand.  § 

The  Duke  of  Lenox  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
train-bearers  of  King  Charles,  at  the  funeral  of  his 
father,  James  I,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  May.  || 
The  young  Duke  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
a  Master  of  Arts,  at  Cambridge,  by  royal  mandate  in 
December,  1624,  when  King  James  was  staying  at 
Trinity  College  ;  a  proceeding,  which,  according  to  a 
letter  from  Carleton  to  Nethersole,  had  "  troubled  the 
university,"^  and  in  spite  of  his  youth,  his  name  was 
now  affixed,  as  that  of  the  author,  to  the  two  first 
pieces  in  a  volume  of  Odes  and  Addresses  issued  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  King  James  L**  We  may  suppose  that  Dr.  Topham, 

*  Gordon's  Earldom  of  Sutherland^  p.  890. 

t  Domestic  State  Fapers,  Charles  I,  vol.  i.,  No.  13. 

X  Ibid,,  vol.  i.,  No.  80. 

§  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  /,  voL  i.,  p.  15. 

II  Nichols*  Progresses  of  James  J,  vol.  iii.,  p.  104i7. 

%  Domestic  State  Papers,  James  I,  vol.  cclxxvi.,  No.  66. 

**  Cantabrigiensium  Dolor  et  Solamen ;  seu  Decessio  beatissimi 
Begis  Jacob!  pacific!  et  successio  augastissimi  Begis  Carol!,  etc., 
4to,  p.  68  (Nichols'  Progresses  qf  James  J,  vol.  !v.,  p.  lOSO). 
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the  Duke's  colleg:e  tutor,  assisted  him  in  the  compo- 
sition of  these  addresses. 

The  Duchess  continued  to  reside  at  March  House, 
in  Drury  Lane,  but  pTObahly  she  occasionaHy  occupied 
C-ohham  Hall.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  when  the 
Dukes  of  Lenox  first  took  possession  of  their  Kentish 
residence,  hut  it  would  seem  to  have  been  alxjut  the 
year  1624.  We  know  that  as  early  as  1622  King 
James  was  trying  to  persuade  Lady  Kildarc  to  sell 
her  life  interest  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  it  is 
certain  that  she  had  left  Cobham  some  time  before 
her  death  in  1628,  when  she  was  living  at  Deptford.* 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  Lenox  family 
were  living  at  Cobham  in  the  year  1625,  and  this  idea 
much  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Charles  I 
ught  his  bride,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  to  pass 
night  at  Cobham  Hall  on  their  journey  from 
utcrbury  to  London.  King  Charles  would  not 
BTe  been  likely  to  visit  Lady  KOdare,  but  it  was 
most  natural  and  probable  that  he  should  wish  to 
make  his  youthful  Queen  acquainted  with  the  Duchess 
and  his  young  cousins,  with  whom  he  was  on  such 
affectionate  terms  of  intimacy.  The  account  of  this 
visit  must  he  given  in  the  quaint  words  of  a  writer 
of  that  ])eriod : — 

"  On  Wedneflda;  tlie  King  and  Queeoe  departed  &om  Canter- 
borj  and  rode  in  the  most  triumpbaDt  manner  that  might  be  to 
LCobhsm  Bail,  finding  all  the  high  waies  strewed  with  Boees  and  all 
of  Bweet  flowers,  and  here  at  Cobham  they  lodged  al  that 
ight,  where  there  was  all  pleotifuU  entertainment,  and  nothing 
intiiig  that  might  adde  any  honour  either  to  the   King  or  King- 
On  Thursday,  being  the  Sixteenth  of  June  according  to  our 
tnputation,  the  King  and  Queene  departed  from  Cobham,  all  the 


*  JnAaoUgio  OMmm,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  319, 3S0. 
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waies  prepared  as  hath  been  before  shewed,  and  so  in  most  glorious 
manner  came  to  the  City  of  Eochester."* 

Hitherto  the  Duchess  seems  to  have  stood  high  in 
the  King's  favour,  but  she  gave  him  mortal  offence  in 
the  spring  of  1626,  by  having  allowed  her  eldest 
daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  to  marry  yoimg 
Lord  Maltravers,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  without 
the  King's  consent.  Charles  had  arranged  to  marry 
the  yoimg  lady  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
and  was  so  angry  at  this  frustration  of  his  plans,  that 
he  would  not  listen  to  Arundel  when  he  went  to  ex- 
cuse himself  by  representing  that  Frances,  the  old 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  had  allowed  the  young  people 
to  meet  at  her  house,  and  that  the  marriage  had  been 
arranged  without  his  being  consulted.!  Arimdel  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  remained 
there  till  June,  although  the  House  of  Lords  more 
than  once  protested  against  his  illegal  detention.  J 
The  young  couple  were  imprisoned  at  Lambeth  Palace 
for  some  weeks,  where  they,  were  very  kindly  treated 
by  Archbishop  Abbott,  §  and  the  Duchess  of  Lenox 
was  "restrained"  for  about  six  months  at  Langley 
Lodge.  II 

The  King  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  on  the  13th 
of  November,  granting  her  petition, to  be  allowed  the 
tuition  and  care  of  her  son  and  his  estate  during  his 
minority,  it  being  found  that  the  great  officers  of 
state,  to  whom  the  King  had  committed  the  manage- 

*  A  true  discourse  of  all  the  Boy  all  Passages  ^  etc.,  observed  on 
the  marriage  of  King  Charles  J.,  etc.,  p.  29.    4to.     London,  1625. 
t  Court  and  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  86. 
X  Domestic  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  vol.  ixii.,  No.  40. 
§  Court  and  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  177. 
II  Domestic  State  Papers^  Charles  I,  vol.  zudx.,  No.  56. 
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mi  of  the  property,  were  too  mucli  occupied  to  at- 
tend to  liis  interests.* 

The  Duchess  was  at  this  time  much  inconvenienced 

Eby  tlie  non-payment  of  her  pensions,  and  tvTote  mimy 

ters  to  Secretary  Conway  on  the  subiect ;  in  one 

le  says,  if  the  pensions  are  not  transferred  to  the 

'ourt  of  Wards,  she  "  knows  not  how  her  son  will  be 

able  to  put  meat  into  his  mouth."t     Lord  Conway 

was  able  to  arrange  this  for  the  Duchess,  and  they 

were  afterwards  paid  more  regularly.  { 

The  Duke  of  Lenox  was  still  at  Cambridge  in 
November,  1627,  and  in  February,  1627-8,  when  he 
wrote  letters  both  to  Secretary  Conway  and  to  the 
King,  asking  that  Dr.  Topham,§  who  had  acted  as 
"  his  tutor  for  three  years  and  a  half,  without  any 
recompense,"  might  be  made  Master  of  Trinity  College 
at  the  next  avoidance.  || 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1628,  "  James  Steward, 
Duke  of  Leneux,  was  admitted"  of  Gray's  Inn,!^  but 
■e  are  not  told  whether  he  really  devoted  himself  to 
16  study  of  the  law,  or  simply  accepted  the  admission 
an  honorary  distinction  conferred  upon  him. 
When  the  young  Duke  had  finished  his  studies, 
the  King  arranged  that  he  should  complete  his  educa- 
tion by  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  to  fit  him  "  for 
the  service  of  his  prince  and  countrie."     The  Duke 
i^jippointcd  Sir  Robert   Gordon    vice-chamberlain    of 

^^M     *  X)ome$tie  Stale  BapevM,  Charles  I,  vol.  xnis,,  p.  5t!. 
^B     t  il>id.,  vol.  xlviii.,  No.  3. 
fj  X  Ibid.,  vol.  luiY.,  No.  2. 

§  This  request  waa  not  granted,  but  Dr.  Tophnm  wag  soon  aft«r 
made  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

II   Votneiiic  State  Papen,  CtuLrlee  I.  vol.  !inv.,  No.  50,  and  vol. 

.,  No,  64. 

f  Marlttian  MS8.  1912.  fol.  162. 
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Scotland  in  his  absence.*  A  royal  licence  was  issued 
in  September,  1629,  permitting  "James,  Duke  of 
Lenox,  to  travel  with  Dr.  Topham,  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
John  St.  Alman,  and  eight  other  servants  with  £200 
in  money."  t 

The  Duke's  departure  was,  however,  delayed  till  the 
next  year,  possibly  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  mar- 
riage of  his  second  sister,  Lady  Anne  Stuart,  with 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  which  was  arranged  this 
autumn,  and  which  took  place  about  May,  16304 
The  King  gave  Lady  Anne  a  marriage  portion  of 
£6000.  § 

At  the  christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  II,  which  was  performed  on  Jime  17th, 
1630,  by  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  the  Duke  of 
Lenox  represented  King  Louis  XIII  of  France,  one 
of  the  godfathers,  and  his  aunt,  the  old  Duchess 
Frances  of  Bichmond,  stood  proxy  on  the  same  occa-  * 
sion  for  the  godmother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  the  Queen's 
mother.  || 

We  can  fix  the  date  when  the  Duke  eventually 
started  on  his  foreign  tour  from  a  letter  of  Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Mervyn's  to  Secretary  Nicholas ;  he  writes 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1630,  to  report  that  he  had 
taken  the  Duke  across  to  France  in  his  ship,  "  The 
B/eformation,"  and  that  he  landed  him  at  Dieppe  on 
the  Friday  before.^  By  the  King's  orders  constant 
reports  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 

•  Gordon's  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  p.  432. 

t  Domestic  State  Paper$,  Charles  I,  vol.  cxlix.,  No.  108. 

X  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol.  i.,  p.  442. 

§  Domestic  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  vol.  clxxxvi.,  No.  106. 

II  Bushworth,  part  ii.,  p.  69. 

^  Domestic  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  vol.  elmi.i  No.  42. 
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Dorchester,  of  the  Duke's  proceedings  in  France,  and 
we  gain  from  these  letters,  still  preserved  among  the 
State  Papers,  much  insight  into  the  life  of  a  young 
nobleman  of  that  day. 

Edward  Daeres  (probably  his  chaplain  or  secretary), 
writes  on  tlie  23rd  of  September,  that  the  Duke  had 
been  to  Aubigny  to  see  lus  aged  grandmother  (Kathe- 
rine.  Duchess  Dowager  of  Lenox,  the  widow  of  the 
first  Duke  Esm^),  and  that  he  was  now  settled  at 
Paris,  where  his  Frencli  relations  took  so  much  notice 
of  him,  and  insisted  on  his  doing  so  much,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  hve  on  his  allowance  of  £2,000 
a  year.  The  Duke,  he  says,  was  by  no  means  extrava- 
gant, and  he 

"  nas  fain  to  persuade  him  Bometimes  to  spend  ae  to  spare.  The 
Duke  keeps  house  himaelt'e,  pays  50  crowns  a  month  for  his  house 
and  household  stuffe,  buyea  a  coach  aud  four  horsea  and  maiutaias 
Ihem,  hath  10  seniants,  whereof  5  are  geatlemen,  hath  bought  new 
liveryes  for  a  coachman  and  3  lackeys." 

All  this,  Dacres  goes  on  to  say,  with  other  expenses  in 
proportion,  and  five  or  six  diflerent  "exercises,"  re- 
quire an  addition  of  at  least  £500  a  year  to  his  allow- 
ance, which  he  begs  Dorchester  to  obtain  from  the 
Duchess,  for 

"the  apprehension  of  hie  expences  beyond  his  meanes,  with  his 
mother's  ditdike  of  it  will  clog  and  dull  his  spirit  which  bath  no 
other  want  then  quickening,  ....  both  for  his  ability  of  body  aud 
diligence  he  excels  all  others  in  his  exercises,"* 

The  Duke  often  wrote  himself  to  Lord  Dorchester, 
aud  his  letters  are  written  in  an  extremely  good  clear 
hand,  well  spelt  and  expressed.  Writing  also  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  he  consults  Dorchester  as  to  whether 
he  should  write  often  to  the  King,  or  only  on  par- 

Dimtutio  Slate  Pofera,  Charles  I,  vol.  olxxiii.,  No.  66. 
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ticular  occasions.*  In  his  next  letter  he  alludes  to 
the  wish  of  the  King,  that  his  brother,  Greorge  Lord 
D'Aubigny,  should  return  to  England.  D'Aubigny 
and  another  brother.  Lord  Ludovic  Stuart,  had  been 
brought  up  in  France  as  Boman  Catholics  by  their 
grandmother,  and  were  naturalized  there,  "that 
thereby  they  might  be  capable  to  inherit  the  lands  of 
Aubigny/'t  Consequently  D'Aubigny,  who  was  being 
educated  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  seems  to  have 
been  unwilling  to  leave  his  grandmother  and  other 
relations.  The  Duke  wrote  on  December  3rd  that  the 
good  news  of  Dorchester's  letter  was  very  welcome  to 
him,  and  that  he  should  venture  sometimes  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  the  King,  to  whom  he  would 
shortly  write :— 

"  Concerning  his  commands  touching  my  brother  D'Aubigny, 
whom  I  hope  I  shall  worke  from  his  friends  in  these  parts,  I  doe 
not  doubt  but  that  I  shall  preuaile  with  him  to  pref  erre  his  obedience 
to  his  Ma^^  commands  before  all  his  hopes  of  fortunes  in  France, 
when  Mons'  d'Entragues  shall  be  come  to  towne  which  is  our  kins- 
man and  his  great  friend,  I  shall  be  satisfied  of  my  brother's 
resolution."} 

The  Duchess,  his  mother,  hearing  of  this,  wrote  to 
Dorchester,  to  beg  that  D'Aubigny,  who  was  then 
twelve  years  old,  might  be  allowed  to  remain  another 
year  in  France,  "when  his  course  at  the  acadimei 
will  be  finished ;"  and  also  urged  that  in  that  time  she 
believed  "  his  grandmother  will  be  departed,  consider- 
ing her  great  yeares  and  wekeness."  §  The  King  seems 
to  have  granted  her  request,  as  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  matter. 

*  Domettic  State  Papers^  Charles  I,  vol.  clxxiv.,  No.  dS. 
t  Gordon's  Earldom  of  Sutherland^  p.  127. 
X  Domestic  State  JBaperSy  Charles  I,  vol.  clxxv.,  No.  87. 
§  lUd.^  YoL  dzzxi.,  No.  68. 
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The  summer  of  1631  was  spent  by  the  Duke  on  the 
Loire,  but  the  Duchess  was  greatly  alanned  hy  a  report 
which  reached  her  through  a  Mrs.  Saekville,  "  that 
honest  Mr.  Daceres  was  most  dangerously  sick,  and  the 
plague  extreme  at  Blois."*  Dacres  was  able  to  write 
himself  on  the  12th  of  August  to  Dorchester,  to 
explain  that  he  had  been  very  ill  of  fever,  but  that  the 
Duke  was  "  continually  in  health,"  although  they  bad 
been  driven  away  from  Blois  and  Tours  by  the  plague. 
They  had  come  "  to  Saumur  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  dog 
days,  after  which  the  Duke  intended  to  winter  in 
Spain."t  Lord  Dorchester  had  written  a  long  letter 
to  the  Duke  in  May,  with  directions  from  the  King, 
that,  after  passing  the  summer  on  the  Loire  the  Duke 
should  go  to  Spain,  and  had  enclosed  to  him  "  the 
opinion  "  as  to  his  journey  there,  of  Endymion  Porter, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  accompanied  King  Charles 
andBuckingham  on  their  adventurous  journey  to  Spain, 
After  this  he  was  to  go,  in  the  spring,  to  Italy ;  and 
to  return  by  Lyons  and  Paris,  either  directly  to  Eng- 
land, or  to  spend  the  siunmer  of  1632  with  one  of  the 
two  armies  in  the  Low  Countries.! 

How  far  these  directions  were  carried  out  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say,as  the  interesting  correspondence 
stops  here ;  but  we  find  that  the  Duke  arrived  in 
Madrid  about  February  1631-2.§  Young  Lenox,  then 
a  youth  of  nearly  twenty,  of  a  serious  and  quiet  dis- 
position, but  amiable,  good-looking,  and  accomplished, 
seems  at  once  to  have  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
Spanish  Court,  and  was  made  a  Grandee  of  Spain  two 

•  Domettic  8lalr  Papem,  Charles  I,  vol.  cscvii.,  Nu.  65. 
t  Jbid.,  vol,  cxcviii..  No.  29. 
t  Ibid.,  vol  cic,  No.  69. 
§  IbU.,  vol.  ccni.,  No.  45. 
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days  after  his  arrival ;  the  Spaniards,  we  are  told, 
"  had  a  great  opinion  of  him."* 

A  grant  of  £1000  was  made  to  the  Duke  from  the 
Exchequer  in  May,  1632,  as  "on  foreign  service;"! 
but  he  would  seem  to  have  returned  to  England  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  his  yoimgest  sister.  Lady 
Frances  Stuart,  in  June,  to  Jerome  Weston,  eldest 
son  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston.  X  The  King  gave 
Lady  Prances  a  marriage  portion  of  £6000,  §  such  as 
he  had  previously  given  to  her  sister.  Lady  Angus, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Roe- 
hampton  by  Laud,  in  the  presence  of  both  the  King 
and  Queen.  || 

Jerome  Weston  was  sent  in  July,  1632,  as  Lord 
High  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Savoy,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lenox  appears  to  have  accompanied  him  thither. 
Mr.  Pory  wrote  to  Lord  Brooke  on  the  22d  of  October : 
"There  is  now  a  great  present  of  horses  and  rich  saddles 
to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  where  my  Lord 
Ambassador  Weston  now  resideth,  and  where  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  is  to  marry  the 
Duke^s  sister."^  What  prevented  this  alliance  we  do 
not  hear ;  but  the  Duke  and  Jerome,  now  Lord  Weston, 
returned  to  England  in  March  1633,  having  passed 
some  time  in  Paris,  where  Weston  was  entrusted  with 
a  special  mission  to  the  King.  Richelieu  and  Portland 
were  at  this  time  close  allies,  being  united  by  a  common 

•  Domeitie  State  FaperSy  Charles  I,  vol.  ccxlv.,  No.  1. 
t  Ihid.j  vol.  ccxvi.,  No.  19. 

X  Eichard  Lord  Weston,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Portland  in 
1632. 

§  Domestic  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  voL  ccxvi.,  No.  101. 

II  Ibid,^  vol.  ccxviii.,  No.  27. 

%  Court  and  Times,  Charles  I,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. 
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langer,  to  resist  the  intrigues  of  Henrietta  Maria  and 
her  party  against  their  influenee  and  authority. 
Travelling  to  Calais,  Lenox  and  Weston  hrwl  met  a 
courier,  from  the  Queen,  with  letters  to  a  French 
minister.  These  letters  Weston  seized,  and  hrought 
back  to  England.  The  Queen  was  much  offended, 
and  most  of  the  Court,  we  are  told,  looked  coldly  on 
Weston,  who  was  challenged  hy  Lord  Holland, 
Lenox  at  once  came  forward  boldly  to  defend  his 
brother-in-law ;  and  although  the  letters,  when  ex- 
amined by  the  King,  were  found  not  to  relate  to  any 
intrigues  against  either  Richelieu  or  Portland,  being 
merely  to  intercede  for  Chatcauneuf  and  De  Jars,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Cardinal  (partly 
in  consequence  of  the  revelations  that  Weston  had 
made  while  at  Paris  of  plots  made  by  them  and  the 
Queen  against  Richelieu*),  stiU  the  King  decided  that 
Weston  had  not  exceeded  his  duty  as  Ambassador, 
^^And  ordered  the  matter  to  be  allowed  to  drop.t 
^H  It  appears  from  the  curious  examination  taken 
^Hflown  by  Secretary  Windebanke,  in  August,  1033,  of  a 
^BtKrtain  John  Arismendy,  that  a  great  efTort  had  been 
^Hmade  in  the  Duke's  absence,  during  the  preceding 
^^  winter,  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  him  with  some 
French  lady  of  rank  and  distinction  ;  the  object  being 
to  strengthen  the  French  party  in  England,  and  "  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards  getting  hold  of  him."  It  was 
thought  that  some  Scottish  gentleman  might  be  intro- 
duced into  his  suite,  who  should  suggest  that  he  could 
not  do  better,  nor  establish  his  fortune  more  honour- 
ably, than  by  imitating  tliose  of  his  ancestors  who  had 


I 


•  Dooumantt  Inettitt  tur  VSittmre  de  France,  l*"  Bene,  *ol. 
4S8. 
t  Gardinpr'ft  Perianal  Oovemment  of  Oiarlet  /,  rol.  i,  p.  204. 
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formed  alliances  in  France.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
been  approved  of  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6; 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Paul  and  Mademoiselle  de  Bohan 
were  suggested  as  suitable  matches  for  the  Duke. 
Madame  d'Entragues  had,  it  appeared,  gone  so  far  as 
to  send  to  England  to  treat  with  the  Duchess  about  a 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Bohan ;  but  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  entertained  by 
the  Duke's  Mends.* 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1633,  the  Duke  attained  his 
majority,  and  henceforth  took  his  place  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  courtiers  of  the 
day.  From  his  position,  as  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber,  he  was  now  constantly  in  close  attendance 
on  the  King.  He  went  with  him  to  Scotland  in  May, 
and  was  present  at  the  coronation  which  took  place  on 
the  18th  of  Jime,  1633.  He  was  sworn  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, at  Greenwich,  on  the  Simday  after  the  King's 
return  from  Scotland  (July  28th). t 

Katherine  Duchess  of  Lenox  was  married  some  time 
during  1633  to  James  second  Earl  of  Abercom,  and 
she  afterwards  chiefly  resided  in  Scotland,  being  allowed 
to  retain  her  rank  and  precedence  as  Duchess  of 
Lenox.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  good  and  careful 
mother,  and  to  have  looked  well  after  her  son's  interest 
during  his  minority.  Many  of  her  letters  to  Secretary 
Conway  bear  witness  to  this.  We  find  her,  for  instance, 
at  one  time  opposing  the  grant  of  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration to  the  town  of  Gravesend,  from  some  idea  of 
its  being  prejudicial  to  the  Duke's  property  at  that 

*  Domestic  State  FaperSf  Charles  I,  vol.  ccxlv.,  No.  135,  and 
vol.  ccix.,  No.  64. 

t  Ibid.^  vol.  ccxliv.,  No.  53. 
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1  place.  The  charter  was  eventually  granted  iu  the  year 
1632,  and  James  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  is  here  described 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  in 
addition  to  his  other  titles,  was  appointed  the  first 
Hereditary  High  Steward  of  the  Borough,*  an  office 
which  has  been  held  ever  since  by  the  owners  of 
tobbam  Hall.f 

At  another  time  we  find  her  giving  £100,  and  pro- 
^lisiug  to  get  her  son  to  do  as  much,  to  help  George 
Herbert,  who  was  prebendary  of  Leigliton  Bromswokl, 
in  rebuilding  the  church  at  that  place,  which  was  in 
iuch  a  ruined  state,  "  that  the  vicar  and  parish  were 
1  to  use  my  Lord  Duke's  great  hall  for  their  prayer 
'  and  preaching."  George  Herbert  was  able  to  restore 
the  church  completely,  except  the  rebuilding  of  the 
tower,  which  Ferrar  tells  us,  "  the  most  noble,  religious, 

Iorthy  good  Duke  of  Lenox  did  aftenvards  perform 
i  liis  own  proper  cost  and  charges."! 
"We  now  for  the  first  time  bear  of  the  Duke's  active 
cretary,  Thomas  "Webb,  whose  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
ire  of  his  master's  interests  often  brought  him  into 
odium  with  other  people,  and  even  ultimately  with 
the  King  himself.  Webb  at  first  occupied  himself  in 
procuring  a  grant  of  land  for  the  Duke  in  Ireland,  and 
Wentworth,  then  Lord  Deputy,  i^Tote  to  Lord  Cotting- 

"  The  Corporation  of  Gravceend  and  Milton  wiahed  "to  beare 
eonie  aimilitude  of  the  Duke  of  Lenox  his  armee  and  badges,"  and 
we  find  that  Le  Neve  accordingly  granted  to  them  in  December, 
IC35,  as  their  arms: — Argent,  a  tower  Gules,  cliarged  with  a 
buffaloe's  head  Sable,  springing  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  Or,  within 
a  bordure  Azure,  charged  with  five  lleure-de-liB  and  as  many  oval 
bucklcH  alternately,  Or.     (For  the  Duke  of  Lenox's  arms  as  borne 

ijiy  him,  see  note  on  the  two  next  pages.) 
t  Pocock's  Hutory  of  Oratetend,  p.  194, 
I     X  Mayor's  Mcholat  Ferrar,  pp,  49,  86. 
1   VOL.   XII.  P 
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ton  in  November,  1633,  to  complain  that  Webb  had 
"  gone  so  far  as  to  treat  with  Sir  William  Parsons  for 
the  whole  plantation  of  Connaught,  and  doubts  not 
but  to  cany  it  entire  for  the  Duke  with  his  Majesty." 
"I  write  not  this,"  says  Wentworth,  "in  opposition 
to  the  Duke,  for  in  faith  I  honour  him  very  much ; 
but  'tis  fit  his  Majesty  and  my  Lord  Treasurer  know 
thus  much  .  •  .  and  in  my  opinion  care  should  be 
had  that  Webb  do  not  possess  the  Duke  too  far,  for  I 
take  him  to  be  a  very  nimble  young  gentleman,  and 
one,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  will  notably  work  his  own 
Ends  out  of  the  Duke."  The  King,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  willing  to  favour  the  Duke  as  much  as 
possible,  and  we  find  Wentworth  writing  some  months 
later  to  tell  him  that  the  King  had  written  under  his 
own  hand  "such  a  recommendation  of  your  Lordship's 
affairs  here,  in  so  noble  and  gracious  a  way,  as  I  judge 
it  becoming  the  duty  I  owe  to  your  Lordship  to  bring 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  you."*  Several  other  letters 
passed  between  Wentworth  and  Lenox  during  the 
next  few  years,  in  which  the  latter  always  signs  him- 
self "Your  lordship's  most  affectionate  and  humble 
servant,  J.  Lenos,"  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
signature  adopted  by  him,  and  is  thus  explained  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Conway  to  Wentworth — "  The  Duke 
of  Lenox  as  it  is  written  in  Scotch,  or  Lenos  as  he 
writes,  that  it  may  the  more  gently  terminate,  in 

Spanish."! 

The  Duke  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  J  in 

*  Strafford  Letters^  voL  i.,  pp.  16,  262. 

t  Ihid.y  Tol.  ii.,  p,  47. 

X  The  Duke's  Gbrter  plate  still  remains  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  though  somewhat  faded  and  the  colours  decayed  in  some 
places.    The  inscription  is — *'  Du  tres  haut,  tres  puissant  et  tres 
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the  autumn  of  1633.  Du  Chesne  gives  an  account  of 
the  ceremonies  observed  at  bis  installation,  which 
t<iok  place  on  November  6,  1633,  at  the  same  time 
when  the  Prince  Palatine  Charles  was  installed  by 
proxy.* 

At  the  Duke  of  York's  christening,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1633,  the  Duke  of  Lenox  supported  the 
Count«ss  of  Kent,  who  carried  the  royal  infant.  His 
future  wife.  Lady  Mary  ViUiers,  then  eleven  years  of 
age,  carried  the  train  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hamilton, 
who  represented  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  godmother 
to  the  little  Prince.f 

The  Duke  had  again  occasion,  in  the  spring  of 
1634,  to  shew  that  constancy  and  faithfulness  to 
friends  in  adversity  which  marked  his  future  life. 
The  Lord  Treasurer  Portland  was  then  attacked  on 
all  sides,  and  was  almost  without  a  fiiend.  Illness 
prevented  his  going  to  Court  to  defend  liimseLf,  but 


uoble  prince,  JiuMjues  Stewart,  due  de  Leuox,  coiate  de  Marche  et 
D&mley,  baron  de  Lejghton  Broraawould,  Torbolton  et  Methven, 
grand  ehanibellan  et  admiral  d'EaTOsee,  gentilbomme  de  la  chambre 
du  lict  de  Bu  niajeetc,  du  coDseil  priv^  de  In  Grand  Bretagne  et 
chevalior  du  tree  noble  ordre  de  la  jartier,  enatalle  a  Wiudeuore  le 
6  jour  de  Novembre  Anno  Dom.  1633." 

The  arms  are: — Quarterly,  Ist  and  4th  quarterly,  1st  and  4tb 
At.,  three  fleurs-de-lis  Or  within  a  bordure  Gu.  aem^  of  buckles  Or 
(Aubignf),  2Dd  and  3rd  Or.  a  feeae  checquy  Az.  and  Arg.  within  a 
bardure  engrailed  Gu.  (Stuart).     Over  all  in  an  escutcheon,  Arg.,  a 
ultire  engrailed  between  four  roses  Gu.  (Lenos),  2nd   and  3rd 
quarterly,  Ist  and  4th  Sa.,  aeuee  of  cinquefoiU  a  lioo  ram|)ant  Arg. 
(Clifton),  2nd  and  3rd  Az.  three  eiuquefoils  Arg.  (D'Arcy).     Crest 
out  of  D  ducal  coronet  Or,  a  bull's  head  Sa.,  from  the  mouth  pro- 
I   ceeding  flnmea  pp"".     Over  the  crest,  Av4ht  Da&nlei  (the  old  war- 
I   cry  of  the  Stuarts  in  France).     Supporters  two  wolves  pp'. 
"  JDu  Cheaiie,  BUtoire  iTAngleterre,  p.  1229. 
t  DomeKtie  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  vol.  ccli..  No,  23. 
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Lenox  came  foi*ward  to  take  his  part,  and  succeeded 
in  setting  him  right  with  the  King,  chieiBly  hy  the 
inJBluence  of  Buckingham's  widow,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  come  to  Court  for  the  first  time  since  her  hushand's 
death,  to  intercede  for  Portland  with  the  King.* 

Charles,  whose  passion  for  the  chase  is  well 
known,  took  the  Duke  this  summer  to  hunt  with  him 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  no  douht  found  his  young 
cousin  a  very  congenial  companion,  as  Lloyd  tells  us 
of  him  that  "  hunting  was  hoth  his  pleasure  and 
accomplishment."!  A  letter  among  the  Phelips  MSS., 
dated  August  2,  1634,  describes  some  of  their  adven- 
tures. "  The  King  had  a  dangerous  fall  hunting  in 
the  Forest  of  Sherwood,  his  horse  drawing  him  after 
him  by  one  of  his  legs,  but  is  now,  thanks  be  to  God, 
past  any  danger ;  the  Duke  of  Lenox  had  such  another 
fall,  as  that  his  recovery  is  yet  doubtful."  J  No  serious 
consequence,  however,  resulted,  for  the  Duke  wrote, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  from  Nottingham  to  Secretary 
Windebanke  on  some  other  business,  and  made  no 
allusion  to  these  accidents.  § 

During  the  next  few  years  the  Duke  of  Lenox's 
name  appears  constantly  as  present  at  the  sittings  of 
the  Privy  Council.  We  find  him  in  October,  1634, 
signing  the  now  famous  order  for  levying  ship  money, 
and  on  November  3  we  notice  that  he  was  at  the 
Council  which  ordered  the  Communion  Table  in  St. 
Gregory's  Church,  near  St.  Paul's,  to  be  replaced 
"  altar-wise  "  at  the  upper  end.  || 

♦  Qtirdiner's  Perianal  Government  of  Charles  J,  vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 

t  Lloyd's  MemoirSy  p.  884. 

X  Sutorical  MSS.  Oommissiony  Third  Eeport,  p.  288. 

§  Domestic  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  toL  cdzxiii.,  No.  21. 

II  Bushworth,  part  iL,  p.  264. 
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The  Duke  also  often  sat  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
although  he  was  the  friend  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  he 
always  "  advised  moderation."*  We  find  him  once 
helping  hy  his  vote  in  preventing  a  cruel  sentence  of 
whijjping  being  added  to  the  fine  of  £5000,  imposed 
apon  a  certain  Alice  Maxwell,  who  with  her  husband 
had  sent  a  disrespectful  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper.t 

The  Duke  foimd  time,  notwithstanding  his  attend- 
ance  at  Court,  to  carry  out  many  improvements  on 
his  Kentish  property.  When  he  began  to  build  at 
Cobham  Hall  is  uncertain.  Henry  Lord  Cobham  at 
the  time  of  his  forfeiture  in  1603  was  still  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  which  had 
been  commenced  by  his  father,  WUliam  Lord  Cobham. 
The  two  wings  of  the  house,  as  now  existing,  bad  been 
completed  and  the  great  staircase  added,  but  we  liave 
no  evidence  to  determine  what  the  original  centre  of 
the  house  was,  or  what  were  Lord  Cobbam's  plans  for 
rebuilding  it.  Notliing  appears  to  have  been  done  in 
Lady  Kildare's  time,  but  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  probably 
soon  after  he  came  of  age,  called  in  Inigo  Jones,  the 
fashionable  architect  of  the  time,  to  prepare  plans  for 
a  new  west  front  or  centre.  Inigo  Jones  adopted  the 
classic  style  of  his  other  works,  and  seems  to  have 
thought  little  of  harmonizing  the  new  building  with 
the  Tudor  wings  already  buOt. 

As  we  find  that  the  Duke  received,  in  the  year 
1635,  a  lai-ge  sum  of  money  (£22,000)  for  surrendering 
the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  Crown4  it  is  very 
possible  that  he  may  have  employed  some  of  this  money 
in  building  at  Cobham,    The  civil  wars  seem  to  have 

*  Liojd's  Memoirt,  ]i.  )t34. 

t  Douufttic  Stale  Papers,  Charles  I,  vol.  ccliixvi.,  No.  103. 
Hid;  vol.  ccicIt.,  No.  5. 
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interrupted  the  completion  of  Inigo  Jones's  plans,  and 
the  westfdgade  of  the  house  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  finished  till  1662,  in  the  time  of  Charles,  the 
last  Duke  of  Lenox  and  Richmond  of  the  Stuart  line.* 

We  learn  from  an  old  paper  preserved  at  Cobham 
Hall  that  the  Duke  spent  £7600  in  the  years  1636, 
1637,  and  1638  in  purchasing  lands  adjacent  to  the 
park,  in  the  parishes  of  Ciobham,  Strood,  and  Cuxton, 
much  of  which  he  enclosed  and  added  to  the  park. 
An  old  map  or  plan  made  in  1641  shews  "  The  peram- 
bulation of  the  newe  parke."  This  plan,  and  a  survey- 
made  by  order  of  the  State  in  1649,  shew  that,  in 
Cuxton  parish  alone,  the  Duke  had  enclosed  360 
acres  in  this  new  park.  The  enclosure,  if  finished, 
was  soon  abandoned,  for  another  plan  made  in  1718 
shews  that  Cobham  Park  was  then  much  the  same 
size  as  at  present,  and  Hasted  states  that  in  1770  only 
80  acres  belonging  to  Cuxton  parish  then  remained 
enclosed  in  the  park.t 

Some  incidents  of  the  Duke's  life  at  Court  during 
these  years  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garrard's 
gossipping  letters  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Wentworth.  In 
January,  1686-6,  he  writes: — "A  little  Pique  happened 
betwixt  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
(Pembroke)  about  a  box  at  a  new  Play  in  the  Black- 
fryars,  of  which  the  Duke  had  got  the  key.  .  .  . 
His  Majesty  hearing  of  it  sent  the  Earl  of  Holland  to 
command  them  not  to  dispute  it  but  before  him ;  so 
he  heard  it,  and  made  them  friends."  | 

At  another  time  the  King  employed  the  Duke  to 
persuade  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  agree  to  his  son  Lord 

•  Arehaologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  71. 

t  Hasted,  vol.  i.,  p.  488. 

X  Strqffbrd  Letten,  vol.  i.,  p.  611.' 
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Eussell's  marrying  Lady  Anne  Carr,  daughter  of  the 
too  notorious  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset.  Bed- 
ford had  told  his  sou  that  he  might  choose  a  wife  *'  in 
any  family  but  in  that,"  and  refused  his  consent. 
But  as  Garrard  observes,  "  Marriages  are  made  in 
Heaven,"  and  as  the  young  people  liad  been  long 
attached  to  each  other,  and  Lady  Anne  being  as  dis- 
tinguished for  her  goodness  and  virtues  as  her  mother 
had  l)een  for  the  reverse,  Lenox  was  able  to  induce 
the  unwilling  father  to  grant  the  royal  reqaest,  and 
the  marriage  was  allowed  to  take  place.* 

George  Lord  D'Aubigny  was  selected  in  March, 
1630,  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. +  They 
stopped  at  Nuremberg,  on  their  way,  where  Arundel 
bought  a  library,!  ''ut  D'Aubigny  seems  not  to  have 
proceeded  further.  He  is  recorded  to  have  done  hom- 
age to  King  Loiiis  XIII  for  the  lands  of  Aubigny 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1636,  at  Paris.  § 

The  Duke  often  wrote  to  Sir  Francis  Windebanke, 
whom  he  always  addi-essed  as  "  My  noble  protector." 
In  one  letter  from  Rufford  in  August,  1636,  he  tells 
him  that  he  had  made  the  King  acquainted  with  the 
rumour  that  he  (the  Secretary)  was  in  disgrace  about 
"the  business  of  ship-money."  The  King  was  much 
astonished,  and  told  Lenox  that  Windebanke  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  "  writing  instructions 
from  him."  ||  Another  time,  in  a  letter  from  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  Duke  recommends  to  "Windebanke  fiom 

•  Straford  Letten,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2. 
t  Vemey  Papert,  p.  170. 
J  CoIUub's  Peerage,  vol.  i,.  p.  115. 
§  Andrew  Stuart's  Hintory  of  the  StewarU,  p.  273. 
Clarendon  State  Papert,  vol.  i.,  p.  010. 
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the  King  "  this  man  of  fate  Wallace,"  and  directs  the 
Secretary  to  listen  patiently  to  him.* 

The  Duke's  marriage  had  often  been  talked  of,  and 
besides  the  foreign  alliances  already  mentioned,  the 
heiress  of  the  House  of  Desmond  t  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  J  had  been  suggested 
as  suitable  matches  for  him,  but  still  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  remained  unmarried.  He  would  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  cherished  the  idea  of  allying  himself 
with  some  royal  or  princely  House,  and  even  to  have 
aspired  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia.  §  It  was  therefore  some  strain  on  his  duty 
and  affection  when  King  Charles  proposed  to  him  to 
marry  Lady  Mary  Herbert,  only  daughter  of  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ||  who  had  been  married 
when  a  child  (as  we  find  from  Laud's  Diary),  on 
January  8, 1634-5,  to  Charles  Lord  Herbert  (eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke),  who  died  a  year  afterwards 
of  small-pox  at  Florence.  Lady  Mary,  who  was  born 
in  March,  1622,  was  god-daughter  to  King  James,  who 
often  spoke  of  her  in  his  letters  as  his  grandchild.  In 
one  letter  to  "his  sweete  boyes  "  (Babie  Charles  and 
Steenie)  he  writes,  "  My  lytle  grandchylde  with  her 

•  Clarendon  State  Faper$y  vol.  i.,  p.  697. 

t  Oourt  and  Timet  of  Oharlee  I,  vol.  i.,  p.  496. 

X  Strafford  Lettere,  vol.  i.,  p.  167. 

§  Baillie's  Lettere,  vol.  i.,  p.  11. 

II  We  find,  curiously  enough,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had 
also  some  idea  of  marrying  his  daughter  Lady  Mary  to  one  of  the 
Prince  Palatines,  and  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Pedro  Maestro 
to  King  James  for  Buckingham's  having  suddenly  become  opposed 
to  the  Spanish  marriage  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  that  just  at 
that  time  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  holding 
out  hopes  of  this  alliance  with  one  of  her  sons. — Domestic  State 
Fapere,  James  I,  voL  dxiv.,  No.  8. 
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fowre  teeth  is,  God  be  thanked,  well  wained."  *  Lady 
Mary  after  the  death  of  her  husband  went  by  the 
King's  desire  to  live  with  Lady  Roxburgh,  and  was 
brought  up  with  the  Princesses.t 

Baillie  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Spang  about  the  Duke's 
intended  marriage  in  January,  1636-7 : — *'  The  King 
cannot  get  his  (the  Duke's)  minde  to  it,  how  facile 
soever  for  all  her  infinite  portion.  We  had  hopes  he 
might  have  obtained  one  of  the  Palatine's  sisters. 
Poor  prince,  God  helpe  him,  Buckingham  his  friends 
has  drawen  liim  down  from  high  hopes."t 

The  Duke  himself,  long  after  this,  explained  to 
Hyde,  speaking  in  the  King's  presence,  how  "  he  had 
been  brought  up  from  his  childhood  by  the  Crown,  and 
bad  always  paid  it  the  obedience  of  a  child,  and  that 
he  took  a  wife  with  the  approbation  and  advice  of  the 
Crown,"  §  Accordingly  he  seems  to  have  thought  it 
his  duty  to  waive  any  objections  he  had  at  first  felt  to 
this  marriage,  and  even  before  the  date  of  Baillie's 
letter,  Conway,  in  a  letter  to  Wentworth,  dated  January 
4, 1636-7,  after  telling  bim  how  many  people  at  Court, 
including  the  Queen,  were  just  then  dissatisfied,  writes, 
"  Only  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  my  Lady  Mary  are 
well  pleased,  for  they  are  to  marry  together,  and  the 
Duchess  (Buckingham)  is  now  sent  for  to  the  Court." 
When,  however,  tlie  Duchess  tried  to  bring  Lady  Mary 
with  her  into  the  Queen's  bedchamber,  the  Queen, 
whose  iU-humour  still  continued,  perhaps  because  her 

I  plans  for  a  French  marriage  for  the  Duke  were  defeated, 
would  not  receive  her  there,  and  "  looked  her  out."  || 


•  Nichols'  Progre»»ei  ofJamet  I,  vol.  i 
t  Straford  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  524. 
t  BaiiUe'B  LetUrt,  vol  i,,  p.  11. 
§  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  93. 
II  Striiffbrd  Lettert,  pp.  45-47. 
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The  Duke  of  Lenox  now  entertained  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Antirim  her  second  hus- 
band, and  Lady  Mary  for  ten  days  at  "  Castlebar  by 
Acton,"  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  Easter ;  *  but  it  was  for  some  unexplained 
reason  postponed  till  the  summer.  Possibly  difficul- 
ties arose  about  Lady  Mary's  jointure  of  £4000  a  year 
charged  on  the  Pembroke  estates.  According  to  the 
Duke's  marriage  settlement,  the  matter  was  eventually 
arranged  by  his  receiving  Lady  Mary's  original  fortune 
of  £25,000,  and  by  his  settling  on  her  another  join- 
ture of  £4000  charged  on  his  Cobham  estates.! 

Archbishop  Laud  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  records  it  in  the  same  diary  in  which  he 
had  entered  Lady  Mary's  first  short-lived  marriage: — 

"August  8,  1637.  I  married  James  Duke  of  Lenox,  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Yillers  sole  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  the 
marriage  was  in  my  Chapel  at  Lambeth,  the  day  very  Bainj,  the 
King  present.  "J 

A  news  letter  tells  us  that  the  King  "  gave  the 
lady  to  the  Duke,  but  the  Court  and  company  were 
not  very  great,  because  that  time  and  place  had  not 
been  pitched  upon  till  very  shortly  before.  "§  Another 
account  written  by  Nicholas  Hermann  to  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex  says : — 

"  On  Tuesday  last  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  with  the  maiden 
widow  were  solemnized  at  Lambeth  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  King  and  Queen  and  of  the  Eoyal  issue,  the  wedding  dinner 
was  at  York  house,  where  they  say  were  more  cooks  than  guests, 
60  cooks  and  not  6  Lords,  not  the  Lord  Archbishop  (who  married 
them)  nor  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Pembroke.' 


•  Historical  MSB,  Oommissian,  Pourth  Eeport,  p.  293. 

t  MS.  at  Cobham  Hall.        I  Laud's  Troubles  and  Tryall,  p.  54. 

§  Domestic  State  Papers^  Charles  I,  vol.  ccchdv.,  No.  26. 

II  Historical  MS8.  OommiasioH,  Fourth  Beport,  p.  298. 
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One  of  the  guests  was  Henry  Percy,  who  heeame 
Lord  Percy,  whom  the  Duke  afterwards  describes  as 
"  his  old  acquaintance  at  school  in  our  travels,  and  here 
at  home  having  lived  friends  together."  •  He  appears 
to  have  attended  tiie  marriage  with  his  sister,  Lucy 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  and  he  finishes  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  written  on  August  3,  by  saying, 
"  We  are  now  in  haste  going  to  my  Lord  Duke'B 
marriage,  which  you  kuow  I  am  much  concerned  in."t 
Prances  Duchess  of  Richmond  presented  her  nephew 
the  Duke,  on  this  occasion,  with  £5000  "  in  a  white 
satten  purse,"  and  also  gave  the  Duchess  "a  great 
necklace  of  pearl  and  a  pearl  chain,"}  valued  at 
£5000.  The  Duke  took  his  Duchess  to  Court  two 
days  after  the  marriage,  and  she  was  sworn  of  the 

Jen's  bedchamber.  § 

September,  1637,  the  Duke  was   hastily  sum- 
l  to  Scotland  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 

Ber,  Ka,therine  Dowager  Duchess  of  Lenox.  She 
was  buried  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  night, 
"without  ceremonie,"  as  her  hl^sband  was  much  in 
debt,  owing  chiefly  "  to  her  princely  carriage." 
liOrd  Duke  of  Lenox,"  says  Baillie,  "coming  down 
post  to  his  mother's  buriall,  was  entrusted  with  a 
letter  from  the  King  to  the  council."  He  found  the 
country  violently  agitated  by  the  fatal  order  com- 
pelling  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  was  implored  by 
the  Council  to  present  tiieir  "  supplication  "  against 
its  use  to  the  King.  Lenox  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  for  by  the 

•  lord*'  Jowenah,  vol.  iv.,  p.  666. 

t  Sidney  heitert,  p.  509. 

X  Strafford  Lettert,  vgl.  ii,.  p.  114. 

§  Domettia  State  Papfra,  OliftrIe»  I,  vol.  coolsiv.,  No,  25. 
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20th  of  September,  "  24  noblemen,  a  number  of 
barons,  near  a  hundreth  ministers,  many  townes, 
commissioners  from  66  parishes,"  had  signed  the 
supplication,  "altogether  appearing  in  the  street,  at 
the  Counsell-house  doore,  and  everywhere  in  the  eye 
of  my  Lord  Duke  of  Lenox."  He  seems  to  have 
sympathized  with  his  countrymen,  and  assured  the 
Council  that  the  King  was  "  much  misinformed  about 
the  nature  of  the  business,  and  promised  to  do  all  he 
could  for  them."  After  leaving  Edinburgh  the  Duke 
was  entertained  magnificently  in  the  Town-house  of 
Glasgow,  and  having  "  subscryved  in  the  bishop's 
presence  an  ancient  band  of  his  house  to  maintain 
that  good  towne  under  the  King  against  all  whom- 
soever to  his  power,"*  he  returned  to  England  laden 
with  petitions  against  the  Prayer  Book. 

He  appears  to  have  strongly  urged  the  King  to 
consider  the  wishes  of  his  Scotch  subjects,  and  Lord 
Napiert  (in  the  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  written  in 
prison),  alluding  to  this  time,  speaks  of  the  Duke  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Lenox,  a  nobleman  sound  in  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  in  his  affection  to  his  Majesty  and  to  his  country,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  these  troubles  did  give  his  Majesty  good  and 
wholesome  counsel,  and  not  being  followed,  never  to  this  hour  spoke 
or  did  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cause  or  country."J 

King  Charles,  however,  failed  to  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  preferred  to  follow  the 
more  violent  counsels  of  his  other  advisers,  who 
wished  to  put  down  the  Scotch  resistance  by  force. 
The  Duke's  opinion  however  seems  to  have  remained 

•  Baillie's'  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  17. 

t  Archibald,  first  Lord  Napier,  died  1645. 

X  Montrose  and  the  Oavaliere^  vol.  ii.,  p.  40. 
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^^^^m^anged,  as  we  find  from  a  celebrated  and  energetic 
speech  delivered  by  him  before  the  King  in  Council 
i  some  months  later."  It  is  true  that  Windehanke  has 
^K  endorsed  one  copy  of  this  speech,  "  The  Duke  of 
^H  Lenox  his  supposed  words  ;"t  but  if  not  actually 
^H  spoken  by  him,  it  no  doubt  gives  the  sentiments  then 
^H  avowed  by  him.  In  it  he  speaks  strongly  against  a  war 
^f  "with  the  King's  o\vn  subjects  and  countrymen,"  and 
■  points  out  that  the  wisest  Kings,  like  Henry  VIII  of 
England  and  Louis  XI  of  France,  had  always  been 

I  ready  "  to  yield  even  to  the  unjust  demands  of  their 
subjects  rather  than  hazard  war." 
It  had  been  well  for  Charles  had  he  listened  to  this 
honest  advice,  for  Lenox  was  too  loyal  a  subject  to 
persist  long  in  opposition  to  liis  royal  master,  and  was 
besides,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  "although  a  man  of 
very  good  parts  and  an  excellent  understanding,  so 
diffident  of  himself  that  he  was  sometimes  led  by  men 
who  judged  much  worse."  t  "  He  was  little  under- 
stood," saysLloyd,§  "  and  this  too  great  diffidence  and 
a  certain  haughtiness,"  as  Larrey  calls  it,  "  in  pointof 
honour,  in  spite  of  his  wit,  his  courage,  and  his  affec- 
tion to  the  King,  prevented  him  being  of  much  use 
to  the  King  who  loved  him."  j| 

It  must  have  been  in  the  years  following  his  mar- 
riage that  Van  Dyck  painted  the  numerous  portraits 
still  existing  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess.  Perhaps  one 
of  Ms  best  portraits  of  the  Duke  is  the  full-length  be- 
longing to  Lord  Methuen,  exhibited  at  Burlington 

"  HUtvrical  MSS.  Commigtion,  Fourth  Report,  p.  22. 
t  Domegfic  Stale  Papers,  Charles  I,  vol.  cccxcv.,  No.  56. 
t  CInrendoii'H  Ritlory  of  the  RehelUon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  296. 
§  Lloyd's  Memoira,  p,  334. 
II  Larrey'a  Charlet  I,  vol.  ii,,  p.  63. 
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House  in  1877;  but  a  similar  picture  with  a  few 
variations  is  at  Cobham  Hall.  The  Duke  is  therein 
represented  as  a  young  man,  of  middle  stature,  with 
long,  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His  expression  is  serious 
and  gentle,  and  he  looks  scarcely  fitted  to  battle  with 
the  stormy  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  handsome  suit  of  black  silk,  with  a  deep 
lace  collar,  and  wears  the  Garter.  One  hand  rests  on 
the  head  of  a  large  dog,  which  tradition  says  saved  his 
life  during  his  travels,  by  waking  him  when  attacked 
by  robbers.*  The  Duchess,  although  not  gifted  with 
all  the  great  beauty  of  her  father,  is  yet  always 
painted  by  Van  Dyck  as  a  handsome  woman,  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair ;  but  her  features  seem  cast  in  a 
sterner  mould  than  those  of  her  husband. 

The  Duke  of  Lenox  appears  to  have  been  made 
Keeper  of  Richmond  House  and  Park,  and  to  have 
been  granted  the  site  of  the  late  Monastery  of  Sheen,  t 
about  February,  1637-84  Soon  after  this  his  sister 
Lady  Maltravers  "was  declared  a  Papist,"  and  his 
brother  George  Lord  D'Aubigny  secretly  married 
about  May,  1638,  Lady  Katherine  Howard  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  SuflFolk,  who  also  changed  her  religion 
for  his  sake.§  The  Duke,  who  was  sincerely  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  "  well  skilled  in  all 
its  points,"  II  must  have  been  much  annoyed  at  these 

•  Other  portraits  of  the  Duke,  also  bj  Van  Dyck,  are  in  the 
collections  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Marquis  of  Bristol,  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  Denbigh,  Westmoreland,  Carlisle,  Dysart,  Ashburnham, 
Clarendon,  Craven,  Yerulam,  and  Leicester,  Lord  de  Tlsle,  and  at 
the  Louvre. 

t  Commons*  JoumaUy  vol.  iv.,  p.  683. 

J  Domestic  State  Papers^  Charles  I,  vol.  cccxxxii..  No.  23. 

§  Strafford  Letters^  vol.  ii.,  p.  165. 

II  Lloyd's  Memoirs^  p.  384. 
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events.  We  are  told  that  he  brought  up  his  young 
brothers  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard  as  "very  good 
Protestants,"  and  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
not  only  distmguishcd  by  theb  learning,  hut  also  by 
every  manly  virtue  and  accomplishment.*  They  were 
sent  abroad  by  the  Duke  in  January,  l(!38-9,  to  com- 
plete their  education,  as  he  had  done  himself,  by 
ti'avelling  in  foreign  parts.f 

"Wlien  the  King  went  northward  against  the  Scots, 
in  March,  1039,  he  took  the  Duke  of  Lenox  with  Mm  in 
bis  coach.  They  started  on  the  27th,  arrived  at  York 
on  the  30th  of  March,  and  proceeded  in  May  to  New- 
castle.} The  Duke  appears  to  have  gone  up  to  London 
on  some  business  on  April  23rd,  but  had  returned  to 
the  King  by  May  23rd,  when  he  took  part  in  a  con- 
versation between  the  King  and  Sir  Thomas  Wilford, 
who  reproached  Charles  with  not  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment, on  which  the  King  angrily  told  him  "there 
were  fools  in  the  last  Parliament;"  Sir  Thomas  said, 
"there  were  wise  men  as  well,  and  would  be  again." 
The  Duke  probably  thinking  the  conversation  was 
growing  too  hot,  stepped  up  and  said,  "  Uow  can  you 
have  a  Parliament,  the  King  being  absent?"  Sir 
Thomas  on  this  rudely  replied  that  they  "  would  do 
well  enough  without  him."§ 

The  King  made  a  grant  to  the  Duke  in  May  of 
an  estate  at  Sutton  Marsh  in  Lincolnshire,  lately 
enclosed  from  tiie  fens,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a  free 
gift,  for  the  grant  states  that  it  was  given  "  in  con- 
sideration of  £7,500  due  by  his  Ma'tie  to  the  Duke  of 

•  Clarendon's  HUtory  of  the  Sebellion,  rol.  i.,  p.  369. 
t  Domeatic  State  Faperg,  Charles  I,  toI.  ccci..  No.  81. 
I  Bushwgrth,  part  ii.,  p.  921. 
§  Vomettic  Sttiie  Paperf,  Charles  I,  vol.  ccccxiii..  No.  66. 
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Lenox."*  It  never  could  have  been  a  very  profitable 
possession,  as  the  Duke  became  almost  at  once  involved 
in  litigation  respecting  it,  which  lasted  for  many 
years. 

The  royal  party  left  the  "  camp  at  the  Birks  "  on 
the  22nd  of  June,  and  taking  post  at  Berwick  on  the 
28th  of  July,  arrived  at  Theobalds,  having  "  rid  260 
miles  in  four  days."t 

When  the  King  called  on  his  friends  in  this  autumn 
to  assist  him  with  loans  of  money,  Lenox  at  once  came 
forward  and  oflFered  £20,000.  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
having  made  some  remark  to  him  that  Hamilton  and 
others  holding  more  lucrative  posts  had  excused  them- 
selves, the  Duke  smilingly  replied, "  I  would  serve  the 
King  in  his  person  though  I  carry  but  his  cloak,  as 
well  and  as  cheerfully  as  any  in  the  greatest  trust."  J 
The  Duke  increased  this  loan  in  January,  1639-40,  to 
£30,000,  §  but  it  was  arranged  that  £10,000  should  be 
repaid  at  Michaelmas.  || 

A  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  Duke  and  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  farmed  his 
Grace's  patent  for  the  alnage  duties  on  white  cloths ; 
as  they  declared  they  could  no  longer  pay  £2,600  per 
annum  for  this  privilege,  and  petitioned  the  King 
to  reduce  the  sum  paid  to  £2000.^  Charles  however 
took  the  Duke's  part,  although  he  would  not  allow  the 

♦  Signet  Office  Docquet  Book,  Maj,  1689. 

t  Eushworth,  part  ii.,  p.  949. 

X  Duncan  Stewart's  History  of  the  Royal  Family,  p.  167. 

§  Domestic  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  vol.  ccccxlv..  No.  39. 

II  The  remaining  £20,000  was  honestly  repaid  by  King  Charles  II 
in  1662. — Domestic  State  Papers,  Charles  II,  voL  Hii.,  No.  68. 

%  Domestic  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  vol.  ccccxxxviii.,  No.  66,  and 
vol.  ccccxli..  No.  121. 
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ic's  officers  in  April,  16-40,  to  stoj)  all  the  sliips 
Ion  with  white  cloths,  as  they  attempted  to  do,  hut 
i<»xlGn>d  the  matter  to  he  decided  in  the  Exchequer 
urt.'     Prohahly  some  arrangement  for  a  compromise 
[iras  made,  as  no  more  mention  occurs  of  the  affair, 
another  dispute  with  the  felt  makers,  the  King 
t«  to  Bishop  Juxon  to  direct  that  tlie  case  sliould 
ibe  heard  without  delay,  and  that  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer was  to  shew  "the  alnager  all  lawful  favour."t 

The  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
heeame  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  was  given,  in  June,  1640,  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
an  appointment  which  gave  "  Uttle  satisfaction,"  J 
according  to  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Northumherland 
to  his  hrother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
Duke  was  also  jointly  with  Jerome,  Earl  of  Portland, 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  IIants.§ 

The  King  had  assembled  the  Peers  in  a  great  coun- 
cil at  York  this  summer,  to  assist  him  in  raising  money 
resist  the  Scotch  army  which  had  invaded  England; 
it  Lenox  and  the  other  Peers  most  devoted  to  the 
King  could  only  recommend  him  to  patcli  up  a  peace 
with  the  Scotch,  and  to  summon  another  Parliament, 
known  as  "  The  liong  Parliament,"  which  met  on  the 
of  November,  16i0.  The  Duke  of  Lenox,  sitting 
Earl  of  March,  seems  to  have  been  present  at  nearly 
all  the  debates  of  the  next  few  months,  ||  It  must 
have  Ijeen  a  sad  winter  for  liim,  as  he  saw  his  friends 
Strafford  and  Laud  impeached  and  imprisoned,  and 

I*  Ihmtttic  State  Papers,  Apri],  1640  (un  calendared), 
t  IbUi.,  ChRrles  I,  ccccix..  No.  186. 
X  Sidney  Utters,  |i.  665. 
§  Dtmfitic  State  PapcTg,  CharleH  I,  vol.  eci'csiii.,  No.  101. 
II  Lords'  Joumalt,  vol.  iv. 
VOL.  XII.  G 
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Finch  and  Windebanke  obliged  to  fly  the  country  to 
escape  a  like  fate. 

Principal  Baillie,  in  his  graphic  description  of 
Straflford's  trial,  mentions  the  Duke  of  Lenox  as 
present,  "  sitting  among  the  late  Earls,"  and  remarks 
that  there  were  then  no  Dukes  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, as  Buckingham  was  still  a  boy.*  Although 
present  the  Duke  took  an  unwilling  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  we  are  told  "  vehemently  opposed  the 
condemnation  and  attainder  of  StraflEbrd.'^t 

In  July  it  was  determined  to  send  the  Queen 
Mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  out  of  England,  where  her 
three  years'  residence  had  been  very  unpopular,  and 
had.  May  says,  cost  the  country  £100  a  day  for  her 
maintenance.!  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel 
were  directed  to  escort  her  abroad,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  she  should  sleep  at  Cobbam  Hall  on  her  way  to 
Dover.  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  instructed  Sir  John 
Pennington  to  take  her  across  to  Holland  in  the 
"  Bonaventura,'*  and  tells  him 

"  The  Queene  Mother  goes  Mundaj  night  to  Cobham  in  Kent  to 
remay^e  there  until  the  wind  shall  serve  for  her  Ma^^  transportation 
to  Holland.  The  King  and  Queene  will  accompany  the  Queen 
Mother  to  Cobham."§ 

Marie  de  Medicis  was  then  in  very  bad  health,  and 
her  state  of  weakness  so  great  that  her  journey  was 
postponed  from  day  to  day,  and  she  did  not  pay  her 
promised  visit  to  Cobham  till  the  13th  of  August, 
1641,  when  she  could  only  have  been  received  by  the 
Duchess,  as  the  Duke  had  gone  to  Scotland  with  the 

•  Baillie's  Letten  vol.  i.,  p.  314. 

t  Clarendon's  History  of  the  BebelUon,  ?ol.  i.,  p.  688. 

X  Tracts  on  the  (Jivil  Wars^  vol.  i.,  p.  81. 

§  Domestic  State  Fapers^  1641  (uDcalendared). 
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King.  Whether  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  accompanied 
her  mother  to  Cobham  we  are  not  told,  but  Lord 
Arundel  repoited  that  the  Queen  Mother  amved  at 
her  next  sleeping-place,  Sittingbourne,  on  the  15th ; 
she  did  not  however  embark  from  Dover  before  the 
31st  of  August.* 

Before  the  King  started  for  Scotland  he  created 
the  Duke  of  Lenox  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  Peerage 
of  England,  probably  as  a  compliment  to  his  northern 
subjects ;  the  fees  paid  by  the  Duke  on  this  occasion 
to  the  King's  servants  amounted  to  £272. t  The  Duke 
took  his  seat  under  liis  new  title  in  the  Douse  of  Lords 
on  Monday,  August  9,  the  same  day  on  which  he  started 
for  Scotland,  travelling  in  the  King's  own  coach. f 
From  Sidney  Bere's  interesting  letters  to  Sir  John 
Pennington,  and  from  Baillie's  Journal,  we  learn  how 
the  unfortunate  Charles  in  vain  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate his  Scottish  subjects,  by  listening  to  long  ser- 

I  mons  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Presbyterian  divines,  and 

f  by  allowing  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  replace  his  own 
domestic  chaplains.  The  King  also  went  to  the  Par- 
liament House  every  day,  although  they  rudely  refused 
to  allow  the  Duke  of  Lenox  to  sit  till  he  had  sworn 

I  and  signed  "the  covenant  band  and  oath."  The  Duke 
Beems  to  have  acted  on  this  visit  to  Scotland  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Kling  wrote  more  than  once  to 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  directing  that  all  the  royal 
correspondence  should  pass  through  his  hands.  § 

The  King,  not  being  able  to  grant  all  the  demands 

I  now  made  upon  him  by  the  Scotch,  was  supposed  by 

•  Danteetic  State  Papert,  1641  (unealendared). 

t  Uid. 

X  Nalaon'B  8/aU  Paperi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  480. 

§  Evelyn's  JUemotrx,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  80,  87-92. 
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them  to  be  under  the  evil  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  (as  he  was  now  called)  and  William 
Murray,  who,  Baillie  says,  "were  thought  at  that 
tyme  to  guide  the  Court  much  at  their  pleasure."* 

The  King  returned  from  Scotland  late  in  Novem- 
ber, accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  London,  being  received 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  state  in  Moorgate  Fields.  The 
Prince  Palatine  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  were, 
on  this  occasion,  in  the  royal  coach,  sitting  opposite 
the  King  and  Queen,  t 

The  office  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  had 
become  vacant,  by  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel ;  and  we  find  from  Bere  and  Smith's  letters 
to  Sir  John  Pennington  that  the  Duke  was  appointed 
Lord  Steward  early  in  December,  1641.  J 

The  Duke  was  now  vigorously  attacked  in  Parlia- 
ment, being,  according  to  Clarendon,  almost  the  only 
man  about  the  King  who  had  not  stooped  or  made 
court  to  the  popular  party,  and  they  now  determined 
to  remove  him  from  the  King,  and  from  his  office  of 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  §  He  was  accused  of 
having  interfered  in  the  last  election  for  a  member  for 
Hythe,  and  of  having  directed  his  steward,  Adrian 
Scroope,  ||  to  protect  Henry  Percy,  when  he  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Parliament.  These  charges 
having  come  to  nothing,  his  enemies  next  fastened 
upon  some  words  which  he  let  drop  in  the  House  of 

•  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  398. 
t  Eushworth,  part  iii.,  p.  429. 
X  Domestic  State  Papers,  1641  (uncalendared). 
§  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Behellion,  vol.  i.,  p.  638. 
II  Adrian  Scroope  afterwards  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I,  and 
was  executed  as  a  regicide  on  October  17th^  1660, 
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^^  Lords,  "that  if  the  House  was  to  adjourn,  he  wished 
it  might  be  for  six  months.""  The  Duke  explained 
that  when  he  spoke  he  thous^lit  that  the  House  was  up, 
and  that  he  meant  nothing  serious;  but  he  was  required 
to  withdraw,  and  a  long  debate  followed,  Lord  Saye 

I  and  Sele  warmly  took  his  part,  and  at  last  the  House  of 
Lords  determined  to  look  over  the  offence,  on  condition 
of  his  apologising  to  the  House.  Several  Lords  pro- 
tested against  the  leniency  of  this  sentence  ;  and  next 
day  a  violent  debate  took  place  in  the  Commons  on  the 
subject,  and  though  he  was  energetically  defended  by 
his  fricnds.t  the  House  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  223 
to  123,  "  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  one  of  the 
malignant  party,  and  an  ill  counsellor  to  his 
Majesty."  J 

When  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,   with  the  yoxmg 

■  Princess  of  Orange,  went  to  Holland  taking  with  her 
the  Crown  jewels,  the  King,  attended  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Dover.  On 
their  return  they  were  met  at  Canterbury  by  Hyde, 

kwith  a  letter  from  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which 
the  King  having  returned  a  sharp  answer,  Hyde  per- 
suaded the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  take  him  into  the 
King's  room  while  he  was  undressing,  that  he  might 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  send  a  more  conciliatory 
message.  §  The  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Rupert,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  now  started  for 
the  north  ;  they  left  Theobalds  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and 
arrived  at  Huntingdon  on  the  14th. 1|     Nest  morning 

•  Lordi  Journalt,  vol.  iv.,  pp,  549,  550. 
t  Clarendon's  Siitory  of  Ike  Rebellion,  vol,  i.,  p  639. 
J  Commoiit'  JoumaU,  vol.  ii..  p,  400, 
§  Clarendon's  Life,  p,  S4, 
Buabworth,  part  iij,,  p.  484. 
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the  King  paid  a  few  hours'  visit  to  the  wonderful 
family  of  the  late  Nicholas  Perrar,  at  Little  Gidding, 
who  still  kept  up  the  religious  observances  and  services 
instituted  by  him,  and  arranged  their  services  so  that' 
the  whole  Psalter  was  repeated  from  beginning  to' 
end  once  in  every  day.  When  the  King  was  shewn 
the  chapel,  not  finding  the  images  and  a  cross  which 
were  said  to  be  there,  he  smiled  and  said  to  the  Duke 
of  Biehmond,  "  I  knew  it  full  well  that  never  any 
wpre  in  it,  but  what  will  not  malice  invent  ?  "  The 
Duke  and  Prince  Rupert  also  smiled,  and  the  Duke 
said,  "Envy  was  quick  sighted."  The  Duke,  we  are 
told,  particularly  admired  a  book  of  devotions  which 
was  being  prepared  by  the  Ferrars  for  the  Prince  of, 
Wales.  The  King  visited  the  almshouses  established 
there  for  widows,  and  gave  the  Duke  all  the  money 
he  had  in  his  purse  (which  happened  to  be  five 
crowns  won  the  night  )>efore  from  Prince  Rupert  at 
cards)  to  give  to  them.  After  taking  leave  of  the 
Ferrars,  the  King  is  recorded  to  have  seen  a  hare' 
sitting,  as  he  was  riding  away  through  the  grounds, 
and  called  to  the  Duke  "  for  his  piece,"  *  which  the" 
Duke  carried,  "and  shot  it,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  with  the  King  when  he  rode  up  to  the  gates  of 
Hull,  and  summoned  Sir  John  Hotham  in  vain  to 
surrender  the  fortress.t  Both  the  King  and  the  Par-- 
liament  now  prepared  for  the  impending  struggle. 
The  Duke  at  once  summoned  his  three  brothers  to 
the  royal  standard.  George  Lord  D'Aubigny,  young, 
loyal,  and  enthusiastic,  openly  expressed  his  contempt. 
..  149. 
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for  any  man  who  could  refuse  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
King,  and  joined  him  with  a  gallant  band  of  300 
gentlemen.  Lord  John,  who  became  a  general  of 
horse,  and  Lord  Bernard,  to  whom  was  given  the 
command  of  the  King's  own  troop  of  guards,  also 
joined  him  with  numerous  followers,  and  the  three 
gallant  brothers  were  all  present  at  the  battle  of 
Edgchill,  fought  on  October  23, 1642.  Here  the  brave 
Lord  Aubigny  after  receiving  many  wounds  fell,  and 
was  carried  by  his  brother  Bernard  to  Abingdon, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.* 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  Parliament  in  seizing  the 
goods  and  property  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
liad  joined  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
especially  exempted  from  all  offers  of  pardon,  his  pen- 
sions, amounting  to  £3,400  a  year,  were  stopped  at  the 
Court  of  Wards,  his  town  house  was  ransacked,  and 
the  pictures  and  valuables  sold.t  It  being  reported 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  was  a  store 
of  arms  at  Cobham,  Colonel  Sands  proceeded  there 
with  two  hundred  troopers  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1642.  No  resistance  was  made;  "the  lady  tlirough 
fear  sent  out  word  that  the  magazine  should  be  given 
up."  Five  waggon  loads  of  ammunition,  and  tliree 
Barbary  horses  valued  at  £200  each,  were  carried  off.} 
Adrian  Scroope,  the  Duke's  steward,  had  received 
from  him  "  express  charge  to  take  no  steps  to  pre- 
serve his  goods  at  Cobham,"  although  there  was  a 
picture  of  his  mother  that  Scroope  told  Sir  Roger 

*  Llojid'H  Memoirt.  p.  321. 

i  Oammtmi  Joumale.  vol  ii.,  p.  808;  vol.  iii.,  p.  S69 ;  vol,  iv., 
|fi.  101. 

{  King's  P&mphletB,  Xo.  Izxi.,  txt.  10 ;  No.  Ixxii.,  art,  33. 
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Twysden  the  Duke  valued  "  above  everything.***  The 
Duke*s  estates  were  now  all  sequestered,  and  he  must 
have  been  in  straitened  circumstances,  although  before 
this  he  had  been  a  very  wealthy  man  for  those  times. 
The  Duke  stated,  when  compounding  for  his  estates, 
that  his  rental  in  England  was  £6,500,  t  and  he  was 
in  possession  of  fee  farm  rents  valued  at  £3,000  per 
annum.!  To  these  must  be  added  the  Alnage  duties 
which  produced  at  least  £2,000  a-year,  and  the  emolu- 
ments from  his  offices  of  Lord  Steward,  §  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Keeper  of  Richmond  Park. 
Besides  his  English  property,  the  Duke  had  large 
estates  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  Peu 
duties  of  the  Island  of  Islay,  worth  £500  a-year,  had 
been  granted  to  him  in  1641.  ||  Although  he  never 
actually  resigned  his  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  act  for 
some  time,  but  he  was  not  formally  superseded  till 
1645.1 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  followed  the  King*s  for- 
tunes for  the  next  few  years,  and  accompanied  him 
in  all  his  journeys  and  adventures  in  the  west  of 
England.  After  the  death  of  Falkland  he  took  a 
more  prominent  part  in  affairs,   and  at  one  time, 

*  Archaologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  II.,  p.  198. 

t  Commons*  Journals,  vol.  v.,  p.  683. 

J  Domestic  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  vol.  ccclxxii.,  No.  186. 

§  The  emoluments  of  the  Lord  Steward's  office  were,  in  King 
Charles  I's  time,  valued  at  about  £8,000  a-year. — Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  Sixth  Beport,  p.  724. 

II  The  Feu  duties  of  Islay  were  granted  for  a  period  of  nineteen 
years  at  a  time,  but  the  grant  was  always  renewed  to  the  Duke's 
descendants  till  1769,  when  John,  third  Earl  of  Darnley,  failed  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  it  from  Oeorge  ll.^^Cohham  MSS. 

%  Commons*  JoumaUf  vol.  iv.,  p.  111. 
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^"  Sir  Edward  talker  tells  us,  presided  over  the  CouncU 
of  War,  which  met  every  day.  He  was  with  the 
King  when  he  got  secretly  away  from  Oxford  in 
June,  1644,  and  we  find  him,  on  October  9th,  answer- 
ing, on  the  King's  behalf,  a  loyal  address  from  the 
gentry  of  Somerset.  He  slept  the  next  night  at 
Bryanstone,*  in  the  house  of  the  heiress  Elizabeth 
Rogers,  who  afterwards  married  his  nephew,  Charles 
Duke  of  Richmond. t 

Tlie  Duke's  home  at  Cobbam  was  now  entirely 
broken  up,  and  the  Duchess  seems  to  have  generally 
lived  at  Oxford,  with  the  other  ladies  attached  to  the 
Court.  She  obtained  permission,  however,  to  leave 
Oxford  on  September  7,  1644,  but  %."as  not  to  reside 
witliin  twenty  miles  of  Xiondon,  nor  to  "expect  any 
maintenance  out  of  her  lord's  cstate."t 

The  Duke  had  to  mourn  the  loss  this  year  of 
another  gallant  brother.  Lord  John  Stuart,  "  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  hope,"§  who  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Alresford,  on  March  29,  1644,  and  died 
five  days  after.  He  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  had  two  horaes  killed  under  him.  ||  He  was  buried 
in  Christ  Church,  at  Oxford,  near  his  brother.  Lord 
D'Aubigny.^ 

After  a  vain  attempt,  by  Commissioners  sent  to 
Oxford  from  both  the  English  and  Scotch  Parliaments, 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  King,  (the  failure  of 
wliich  Baillie  ascribes  to  the  Queen's  party,  among 


•  Wnlker's  HUtorical  DUeourtes,  pp.  14,  23.  100-104. 

+  Arehmoloffia  Cantiana,  Vol.  X.I.,  p.  253. 

t  Lordt  Jounialt,  vol.  vi.,  p.  693. 

5  CUrondon'a  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  710. 

li  Lloyd'B  Memoirs,  p.  324. 

^  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Diary,  p.  61. 
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whom  he  reckons  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,)*  King 
Charles  sent  the  Duke  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
to  London  with  his  answer  to  the  propositions  made 
to  him.  Prince  Rupert  obtained  a  safe  conduct  for 
them  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  they  arrived  at 
Somerset  House,  which  had  been  prepared  for  their 
reception,  on  the  14ith  of  December,  1644,t  and  were 
allowed  on  the  next  day  (Sunday)  to  have  service 
performed  according  to  the  Liturgy,  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond preached  before  them.  The  King,  we  may 
suppose,  had  directed  them  to  ascertain  what  friends 
to  the  B;oyal  cause  still  remained  in  liondon,  but 
Clarendon  tells  us,  "  few  had  the  courage  to  visit  them, 
only  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  as  iudependent,  made 
no  scruple  of  visiting  and  being  visited  by  them." 
Several  friendly  conferences  took  place  in  the  Painted 
Chamber.  Bichmond  and  Southampton  suggested 
that,  instead  of  treating  with  the  King  himself,  sober 
men  should  be  chosen  from  each  side  to  discuss  a 
treaty,  who  might  meet  at  some  third  place.  This 
being  agreed  on  by  both  parties,  Webb  was  sent  by 
the  Duke  to  Oxford  to  obtain  the  King's  consent. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  now  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  two  lords  were  soon  forced,  by  the  ill 
feeling  shewn  to  them,  to  leave  London  on  December 
24ith.|  The  Duke  was  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  for  a 
treaty  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and  both 
English  and  Scotch  Commissioners  met  the  Bx)yal 
Commissioners,  over  whom  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
presided,  at  Uxbridge  on  the  30th  of  January,  164i4-5.§ 

•  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  244. 

t  Lords*  Journals,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  98,  94. 

X  Clarendon's  History  qfthe  Bebellion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8^. 

§  Whitelocke's  Memoirs^  page  127. 
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Safe  conducts  bad  been  exchanged  forbotb  parties  by 
tbe  Earl  of  Essex  and  Prince  Rupert,  and  we  find, 
from  a  list  given  by  the  latter  of  tbe  one  hundred 
and  eight  persons  sent  from  Oxford,  that  the  Duke 
had  a  suite  of  eighteen  servants,  including  Drs.  Feme 
and  Harvey  as  chaplains,  Thomas  Webb,  three  cooks, 
&  coachman  named  "  Tom,"  a  postilion,  two  footmen, 
two  grooms,  and  six  others,  whose  duties  are  not 
specified.* 

The  town  of  tJxbridge  was  divided  between  the 
two  parties,  and  each  had  "  a  great  inn  in  which  to 
eat."  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  Lord  Steward, 
"  kept  bis  table  for  the  King's  Commissioners." t  He 
and  the  more  moderate  of  tbe  Parliamentary  side,  like 
tbe  Earl  of  Pembroke,  did  all  they  could  to  make  the 
treaty  a  success,  and  the  Duke  was  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  among  whom 
was  bis  own  cousin.  Sir  Charles  Erakine ;  but  be 
discovered  too  late  that  the  King  was  not  sincere,  and 
that  be  did  not  intend  to  make  those  concessions 
which  could  alone  have  secured  peace.  His  letter  to 
Richmond,  written  at  this  time,  afterwards  captured 
at  Naseby,  shews  this  when  be  says,  "  I  hope  I  need 
not  remind  you  to  cajole  well  the  Independents  and 
Scots."  J 

After  twenty  weary  days  and  nights  of  hard  work 
and  useless  discussion,  the  conference  broke  up,  with- 
out  achieving  any  results,  and  Richmond  returned  to 
Oxford,  much  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
King's  conduct,  which  had  frustrated  his  hopes  of 
making  an  honourable  peace.    The  King  noticed  the 


•  Lofdt'  Jou/rnali,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  150,  151. 
t  Clarendon's  Hiitaryofthe  Eebellion,  vol.  i 
X  King's  Cabinet  Opened,  p,  25. 
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change  of  his  countenance,  and  spoke  on  the  subject 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  had  at  this  time  been  formally 
admitted  by  the  Duke  to  his  friendship.  The  Duke 
had  called  him  into  the  Royal  bedchamber,  and  then, 
in  a  long  speech,  formally  asked  the  King's  consent 
to  their  being  friends.  The  King  said  next  day  to 
Clarendon,  speaking  of  the  Duke,  that  he  thought  "his 
man  Webb  gave  him  ill  counsel,"  and  he  begged 
Clarendon  to  find  out  why  the  Duke  had  left  off 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Council  for  Secret 
Affairs,  which  then  sat  at  Oriel  College.  The  Duke, 
Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  "had  all  the  warmth  and 
passions  of  a  subject,  a  servant,  and  a  friend  to  the 
King,"  but  he  was  "  a  man  of  high  spirit,  and  valued 
his  very  fidelity  at  the  rate  it  was  worth."  On  being 
pressed,  he  said  that  he  believed  the  King  had  lost 
confidence  in  him,  and  he  complained  that  the  King 
was  "  not  kind  to  him,"  which  he  attributed  to  his 
having  shewn  the  King  a  letter  from  Lucy  Countess 
of  Carlisle,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  before 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  in  hopes  of  bringing  about  an 
arrangement.  The  King  had  seemed  suspicious  about 
his  dealings  with  this  lady  and  others  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary party,  and  the  Duke  felt  that,  if  mistrusted, 
he  could  no  longer  be  fit  to  share  in  the  King's  secret 
counsels ;  he  added  that  he  found  the  King  trusted 
others  more  than  him,  meaning,  according  to  Claren- 
don, "  the  power  and  credit  that  John  Ashbumham 
had  with  the  King." 

Clarendon  says  that  he  was  able  to  persuade  the 
Duke  to  attend  the  Council  again,  but  that  he  refused 
to  dismiss  Webb,  who  had  served  him  so  faithfully 
for  many  years.  He  adds  that  he  could  not  succeed 
entirely  in    "removiag   the  cloudiness"    from  the 
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King's  and  the  Duke's  countenanceB,  but  that  no 
diminution  of  the  Duke's  duty  to  the  King  could  be 
observed,  and  that  the  King's  "  kindness  to  him  con- 
tinued with  many  gracious  evidences  to  his  death."* 

Whatever  may  have  been  bis  opinions  on  political 
matters,  the  Duke  declined  to  leave  his  attendance  on 
the  King's  person  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  whose 
Council  he  was  the  head,  went  to  hold  his  Court  in 
the  west  of  Eugland,t  and  he  remained  with  the 
King  during  the  year  1645.  The  Duchess  seems  to 
have  been  indisposed  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Hampton  Court  to  consult 
Sir  Theodore  Mayheme,  the  great  physician  of  the 
day.J 

Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  who  still  commanded  the 
King's  Guards,  was  now  created  Earl  of  Litchfield, 
but  before  bis  patent  could  be  signed  he  was  killed  at 
Bowton  Heath.  The  King,  who  witnessed  the  engage- 
ment from  the  walls  of  Chester,  was  deeply  grieved  at 
his  death,  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  sorrow  and 
despair  of  the  Duke  when  he  saw  the  last  of  the  three 
gallant  brothers  whom  he  had  brought  up  from  their 
early  boyhood  with  such  tender  care,  fall  a  useless 
sacrifice  in  this  bloody  and  fratricidal  war.  The  Earl 
of  Lichfield  is  described  as  haviug  been  "  of  a  most 
gentle,  courtefjus  and  affable  nature,  and  of  a  spirit  and 
courage  inviucible."§  The  Duke  carried  his  body  to 
Oxford,  and  buried  him  in  Christ  Church,  close  by 
his  two  brave  brothers.  || 

•  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  93. 

t  CiftTondon's  HUtorg  of  the  Bebellioti,  vol.  ii,,  p.  930. 

J  Commont  JoumaU,  vol.  iv.,  p.  136. 

§  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Eebellton,  vol.  ii,,  p.  1070. 

II  Sir  Willittin  Dugdale's  Diary,  p.  84. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  no  heart  for  any  more 
useless  struggles  against  the  overwhelming  power 
which  now  ruled  the  country,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  in  May,  1646,  when  the  King  left  Oxford  secretly, 
he,  with  the  Earl  of  lindsey,  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Parliament.  They  addressed  a  joint 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  explaining  their  conduct. 
^* After  the  departure  of  the  King,"  they  say,  "we  who 
have  followed  him  in  the  relation  of  domestic  servants 
would  not  remain  in  any  place  after  him,  to  expose 
ourselves  to  doubtful  construction  with  the  Parlia- 
ment," and  finished  by  requesting  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  London,  or  at  least  to  their  own  homes.  Fairfax 
enclosed  this  letter  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  no  harm  could  be  done  by 
granting  this  request.  The  Gentleman  Usher  of .  the 
Black  Bod  was  nevertheless  sent  to  take  Bichmond 
and  Lindsey  into  custody,  and  they  were  detained 
prisoners  at  Windsor*  till  the  capitiQation  of  Oxford 
in  June,  when  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  included  in  the  Articles  of  Surrender. 
They  were  in  consequence  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed 
to  compound  for  their  estates  within  six  months,  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  two  years'  rental,  t 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  thus  once  more  able 
to  live  at  Cobham  Hall,  and  the  Duke  succeeded  in 
compounding  for  his  estates  by  paying  a  fine  of 
£8,576,  having  been  allowed  to  deduct  from  their  yearly 
value  the  interest  on  the  incumbrances  (£40,000). 
He  obtained  in  May,  1647,  an  order  from  the  Com- 
missioners for  compounding  with  Delinquents  to  put 
him  into  possession  of  his  "  property  in  Kent,  Middle- 

•  Lordt'  JowmaU,  vol.  viii.,  p.  291, 801,  818,  881, 885. 
t  Whitelock's  Memoira^  p.  218. 
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sex,  York,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Hunts,  Berks,  Beds, 
North"",  Wilts,  Worcester,  Hants,  South"",  Surrey, 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge."*  In  August,  1648, 
ho  was  formally  pardoned  by  Parliament  and  his 
delinquency  removed,  half  of  his  fine  having  then 
been  paid.t 

The  Duke  afterwards  petitioned  the  House  of 
Lords  to  remit  the  remainder  of  the  fine,  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  office  of  Warden  of  tlie  Cinque 
Ports,  which  had  not  been  considered  when  com- 
pounding for  his  estate,  and  the  application  would 
appear  to  have  been  favourably  received.  J 

Several  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Erskine,  written  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  from  Cobham,  during  the 
Bummer  of  1647,  are  stiU  preserved,  and  are  on 
business  connected  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  as  to  which  the  King  had  employed  the 
Duke  as  his  "  intermediary." §  Clarendon  also  men- 
tions him  as  being  at  Cobham  in  July,  but  says  that  he 
would  soon  join  the  King.  ]1  When  Charles  I  was 
taken  from  Holmby  to  Hampton  Com-t  l)y  the  army, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  requested,  and  obtained,  leave 
from  Pairfax  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  royal  master 
on  the  journey  at  Hatfield.^^  This  conduct  of  Fairfax, 
in  allowing  the  Duke  to  see  the  King,  was  much 
disapproved  of  by  the  Parliament,  and  the  Duke, 
I  finding  tliis,  left  the  King  after  a  few  days,  but  joined 
him  again  in  August  at  Hampton  Court.     Here  he 

•  Soyalitt  Composilion  Papers. 

t  Ci/mmont'  Journal*,  vol,  v. 

{  hordt'  Journah,  vol,  s..  p.  621. 

§  UiXorical  MSS.  Oommuthu,  Fourth  Heport,  p.  523. 

II  Ctarmdon  Stale  Papert,  vol.  i. ,  p.  383. 

H  LoriU'  JournaUy  vol.  k.,  p.  823, 
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with  Hertford,  Ormonde,  and  others,  had  hoped  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  King,  and  to  act  as  his 
Council,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  forced 
them  again  to  leave.  When  the  King  escaped  from 
Hampton  Court  he  left  behind  him  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Whalley,  in  which  he  begged  that  a  picture  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange  might  be  sent  to  Lady  D' Aubigny, 
and  a  favourite  dog  given  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.* 

The  Duke  was  often  in  London,  and  lived  at  this 
time  in  Wallingford  House,  Whitehall,  belonging  to 
his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Here, 
at  midnight  on  February  27,  1647-8,  the  poor  weak- 
minded  Lord  Cobhamt  came  to  take  refuge  from  his 
wife.  Webb,  always  keen  for  his  master's  interests, 
probably  encouraged  their  dissensions,  and  the  Duke 
allowed  Lord  Cobham  to  live  nearly  two  years  in  his 
house  hidden  from  his  wife.  J  A  letter  of  Cobham*s 
to  Webb  proves  that  he  had  himself  asked  for  a 
refuge  there,  but  Webb  contrived  to  persuade  him, 
while  living  with  the  Duke,  to  sell  Cliflfe  and  Chalk 
and  his  other  Kentish  property  to  the  Duke  for  about 
£14,000,  a  proceeding  much  commented  on  after- 
wards by  Lady  Cobham,  in  a  Chancery  suit  which 
arose  out  of  the  matter.  § 

A  rising  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1648  in  Kent, 
and  afterwards  spread  to  Essex,  but  after  the  Duke's 
surrender  to  the  Parliament,  he  always  refused  to 
engage  in  any  plots,  ||  and  he  would  seem  to  have 

•  Lords^  Journals^  vol.  ix.,  p.  620. 

t  John  Brooke,  of  Heckington,  created  Lord  Cobham  20  Charles  I. 
He  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  unfortunate  Henry,  last  Lord  Cobham. 
X  Archeologia  Cantiana^  Vol.  XI.,  p.  206. 
§  MS.  Brief  at  Cobham  Hall. 
Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  No.  879. 
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remained  quietly  in  LonJon.  The  Duchess,  however, 
had  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  brother  "  the  beautiful 
Francis  Villiei-s,"  who  was  killed  on  the  9th  of  July 
in  a  skirmish  near  Kingston.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  also  joined  the  rising  in  favour  of  the 
King,  managed  to  make  his  escape.  The  Duchess  of 
Riehmond  obtained  leave  from  Parliament  on  the 
11th  of  July  to  write  to  her  brother  on  this  melan- 
choly  occasion.* 

The  Duke  had  early  in  July  attempted  to  go  to 
Cobham,  but  had  been  stopped  at  Lambeth,  and  his 
horses  seized.  He  was  able  to  procm-e  an  order  from 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  7th  of  July  to  release  his 
horses,  and  to  allow  him  to  pass  to  his  house  in  Kent, 
and  to  reside  there  without  molestation.f 

One  last  and  fruitless  attempt  at  a  treaty,  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  was  made  in  August 
164r8,  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  and  the  King 
was  allowed  to  have  once  more  the  Duke  of  Ricli- 
mond,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  Earls  of 
Lindscy  and  Southampton  to  attend  on  him.  When 
November  came  nothing  had  been  settled,  and  it  be- 
came evident  tliat  the  army  would  not  allow  the 
Parliament  to  restore  the  King,  on  any  terms.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  being  with  the  King  during  the  last  night  he  spent 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Colonel  Edward  Cooke,  hy 
the  Duko's  orders,  drew  up  a  touching  and  interesting 
account  of  what  passed,  which  was  corrected  by  the 
Duke  iiimsolf.  It  appears  that,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  on  the  29th  of  November,  the  King 
sent  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Lindsey, 


i 


•  Lordt'  Journals,  vol.  x.,  p.  37B. 
t  IIM.,  vol.  I.,  867. 
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and  Colonel  Cooke  (who  were  all  together  at  the 
Duke*s  lodgings  in  Newport)  and  acquainted  them 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  army  were  going 
again  to  seize  on  his  person.  A  long  discussion  followed 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  the  Duke  and  Lord 
Lindsey  urged  him  to  attempt  to  escape  immediately, 
and  to  prove  that  it  was  still  feasible,  the  Duke  put 
on  a  long  cloak  and  was  taken  by  Colonel  Cooke,  who 
had  the  password,  past  all  the  guards  without  any 
remark.  The  King  having  originally  given  his  word 
not  to  escape  during  the  time  of  the  treaty,  could  not 
be  brought  to  consent,  and  sent  Lindsey  and  Cooke 
home  to  bed.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  in 
waiting,  remained  with  the  King,  but  felt  so  anxious 
that  he  would  not  undress.  At  break  of  day  a 
knocking  was  heard,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Cobbit  ap- 
peared and  ordered  the  King  to  start  with  him  at 
once.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  only  allowed  to 
go  with  him  for  about  two  miles,  when  he  "  sadly 
took  leave  of  the  King,  being  scarce  permitted  to 
kiss  his  hand,"  and  never  saw  his  royal  master  alive 
again.  The  Duke  and  the  other  Lords  at  once  left 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  went  to  Titchfield,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton's  house.* 

Lady  D' Aubigny,  the  Duke*s  sister-in-law,  after  her 
husband's  death  had  devoted  her  wit  and  great  talents 
to  the  King's  service,  and  had  once  narrowly  escaped 
being  put  to  death  by  the  Parliament,  having  been  im- 
prisoned and  ordered  to  be  brought  to  trial,  when  she 
fortimately  made  her  escape.  She  had,  during  the 
war,  married  James  Lord  Newburgh,t  and  had  since 
conducted  succesfuUy  the  King's  correspondence  with 

•  Cooke's  Certain  Passages  at  Newport  in  1648. 

t  Clarendon's  ffUtory  of  the  BeheUiqnf  vol.  iii.,  p.  875, 
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ne  Queen.  The  King  was  allowed  to  dine  at  Bag. 
shot  Lodge  with  Lord  and  Lady  Newburgh,  on  his 
way  to  Windsor,  December  23, 1648,  and  they  arranged 
a  plan  for  his  escHpe  on  a  fleet  horse  belonging  to 
them.  The  scheme,  however,  was  frustrated,  partly 
by  the  vigilance  of  Colonel  Harrison  who  commanded 
the  King's  escort,  and  partly  from  the  horse  having 
been  accidentally  lamed  that  very  morning. 

The  Duke  attempted  to  see  his  royal  cousin  after 
his  condemnation  to  death,  but  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
tells  us  that  the  King  said,  in  a  kind  message  "  to  the 
Prince  Elector  and  the  other  lords  who  loved  him," 
that  he  hoped  they  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  refused 
to  see  any  one  but  his  own  children,  and  urged  them 
instead  to  pray  for  him.  Amongst  the  tokens  of 
remembrance  bestowed  upon  his  children  and  friends, 
King  Charles  on  the  last  sad  morning  of  his  life  sent 
his  gold  watch  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.* 

Several  historians  relate  that  Itichmond,  Hertford, 
Southampton,  and  Lindsey  now  in  vain  offered  their 
lives  in  exchange  for  that  of  the  King,  urging  that  as 
Privy  Councillors  they  were  more  responsible  than  he 
was  for  any  so-caUed  treasonable  acts.f  They,  how- 
ever, were  only  allowed  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
attending  his  body  to  the  grave,  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
his  funeral  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  "Windsor,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1648-9. {  Herbert  and  Mildmay  had 
conveyed  the  King's  body  thither  the  night  before, 

•  Sir  Thomas  Herbert'B  Charlet  /,  p.  118  (edition  1702). 

t  Echard,  p.  718 ;  Lloyd,  p.  194  ;  Collins's  Perrage,  vol.  i.,  p.  165. 

J  Proceeding*  of  Ihe  Moute  of  Commont,  Die  Jovis,  8  Feb.  1648. 
After  etating  that  the  house  approved  of  Windeor  ns  the  place  o£ 
burial   of  tlie   late  King,   and  allowing  the  Duke  of   Richmond, 
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and  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  other  lords 
arrived,  the  Duke  is  recorded  to  have  caused  the 
coffin  to  he  opened  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  in- 
deed the  corpse  of  his  honoured  and  heloved  master.* 
They  found  a  place  for  the  King  in  the  same  vault 
with  Henry  VIII  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  huried  him 
there  in  silence  and  tears.  Colonel  Whichcote,  the 
stem  and  puritanical  governor  of  Windsor  Castle, 
having  prevented  Bishop  Juxon  from  reading  any 
funeral  service  over  the  Royal  remains. 

The  Duke  went  home  a  hroken-hearted  man,  and 
"never  had  his  health  or  his  spirits  again."t  "He 
pined  away,"  says  Lloyd,  "  in  his  house  mourning  for 
his  Majesty's  person,  whom  he  would  have  died  for,"t 
and  never  seems  to  have  taken  any  further  part  in 
puhlic  affairs,  nor  even  to  have  visited  the  exiled 
court  at  Breda. 

One  ray  of  light  came  to  cheer  these  dark  times, 
for  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  who  had  heen  childless  for 
twelve  years,  now  rejoiced  in  the  hirth  of  a  son,  who 
was  horn  in  London  in  November,   1619,  and  was 


Marquis  of  Hertford,  Earl  of  Lindsej,  Earl  of  Southampton,  Dr. 
Juxon,  and  three  seryants  each,  to  attend,  the  order  proceeds, 
'*  Besolyed.  That  it  shall  be  left  to  the  said  Duke  of  Richmond 
to  take  order  for  the  place  of  the  King's  burial  to  be  in  Windsor, 
either  in  Henry  VIII  his  chapel  or  the  choir,  as  they  shall  think  fit, 
and  that  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  the  interment  be  wholly 
left  to  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  and  that  the  said  Committee  do 
provide  money  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  funeral  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds."  {Commons^  Journals,  vol.  vi., 
p.  134). 

*  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  Charles  I,  p.  149,  and  England's  Black 
Tribunal,  1720. 

t  Echard's  History  of  England,  p.  718, 

X  Lloyd's  Memoirs^  p.  286, 
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named  Esme  after  his  grandfather.  Lord  Cobham, 
who  was  still  living  in  the  Duke's  house,  was  one  of 
his  godfathers."  Another  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom 
in  1651,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Mary  at  St. 
Martins  in  the  Fields  on  the  10th  of  July.  Thomaa 
Webb,  the  Duke's  faithful  secretary  and  fi-iend,  died 
in  October,  1649,  and  was  buried  in  Cobham  Church. 
From  the  inscription  to  his  memory  on  a  stone  in  the 
chancel  we  learn  that  he  was  aged  forty-nine  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  tliat  he  had  married  Elizabeth 
Woodhouse,  who  died  during  the  siege  of  Osiford. 

The  Duke  got  into  trouble  in  the  year  1651  with 
the  Committee  of  Sequestrations,  apparently  from 
having  neglected  to  transfer  the  prebend  of  Leighton, 
worth  about  £200  per  annum,t  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ministers  of  the  two  parishes  of  that  place,  which 
he  had  agreed  to  do  when  compounding  for  his 
estates.!  He  was  summoned  several  times  before  the 
Council  of  State,  and  it  was  seriously  discussed  whether 
he  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  reside  at  Cobham, 
but  he  was  eventually  permitted  to  return  there,  having 
on  May  24th  been  "bailed  on  bond  of  £10,000,  with 
8\ireties  of  £2,000  each,  to  appear  when  called  upon." 
When  he  was  next  summoned  he  was  too  ill  to  appear, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter,  the  last  we  have  from 
his  band,  addressed  to  Lord  Bradshaw,  Lord  President 
of  the  Council. § 

My  Lord 

Vpon  tht  occBsioQ,  now,  of  a  second  siummonB  T  must 
Deeds  remember  together,  the  civility  I  received  is  the  firat,  and  in 

•  Jf5.  at  Cobham. 

t  BogalUt  Oompoiition  jCapert,  G.  65,  p.  iQ' 
t  Commons'  JoumaU,  vol.  v.,  p.  6S3. 
§  Domeitie  State  Paperi,  October,  1661. 
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it.    My  present  condition  being  not,  at  firsts  knowne,  is,  since, 

an  occaedon,  to  acknowledge  more  fauour.    To  wliich  A  your  last 

orders,  I  shal  pay  my  obsemance,  with  such  respect  as  shal  be 

answerable  to  all  that  in  me  lyes. 

My  Lord 

Your  LoP*  most  humble  seruaot 

J.  BiOHKoiro  Ajn>  Lbnos. 
Gobham  Hall 

October  21, 1651 

at  night. 

On  reading  this  letter  and  seeing  a  certificate  from 
Dr.  Chaberry  respecting  the  state  of  his  health,  the 
Council  at  once  wrote  to  excuse  the  Duke's  further 
attendance  on  them.* 

On  the  26th  of  December  the  Council  of  State 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  on  another 
matter.  Charles  I  had  given  Dumbarton  Castle  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1641,  and  he  had  appointed 
Sir  Charles  Erskine  as  governor.  The  castle  was  now 
besieged  by  General  Monk,  and  Sir  Charles  wished  to 
make  conditions  before  surrendering.  The  Duke 
seems  to  have  come  to  London,  but  was  then  taken 
ill  and  imable  to  wait  on  the  Council,  who  were 
obliged  to  send  Lieut.- General  Fleetwood,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Nevill,  to  ask  the  Duke  to  send  orders  to  Sir 
Charles  to  give  up  the  Castle  immediately.  The 
Duke  complied  with  this  request,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Sir  Charles  Erskine  to  that  effect,  t  We  find  that 
in  November,  1662,  the  Duke's  affairs  remained  un- 
settled, and  his  case  was  still  before  the  Commis- 
sioners for  compounding,  t  The  Duke  continued  to 
live  quietly  at  home  for  the  next  two  years.     Baillie 

•  DomeaHe  State  Paper*,  1661. 
t  Und.^  December,  1661. 

*  mom*  J^wmoh,  yol.  vii.,  p.  20a 
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mentions  him  for  the  last  time  in  July,  165  i,  when 
talking  of  the  ruined  state  of  the  Scotch  nobility, 
"Lenox  is  living  as  a  man  huried  in  his  house  at 
Cobham."  He  was  taken  ill  in  March,  1655,  of  a 
quartan  ague,  and  died  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  in 
the  ■14th  year  of  his  age,*  "  without  the  comfort," 
says  Clarendon,  "  of  seeing  the  resurrection  of  the 
Crown."t  He  was  buried  on  the  18th  of  April  in 
King  Henry  VII's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
the  same  vault  with  his  uncle  Ludovic  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, t 

The  Duchess  found  the  Duke's  affairs  in  much 
confusiou,§  and  in  1658  became  so  involved  in  debt 
that  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  France  to  avoid  her 
creditors,  "  great  store  of  her  servants  wore  turned 
off,  and  her  estate  put  into  friends'  hands  to  pay 
debts."l|  Her  son,  the  little  Duke  Esme,  was  taken 
ill  in  Paris ;  he  seems  to  have  been  bled  by  his  phy- 
sicians, and  died  on  August  10,  1660.  Probably  "  his 
most  disconsolate  mother,"  as  she  is  called,^  believed 
it  was  ill  consequence  of  their  treatment,  'Hie  inscrip- 
I  tion  on  his  coffin-plate  states  that  he  died  from  "  the 

•  Eohard's  HUtory  of  England,  p,  226. 

t  Clareniiou's  Bitfory  of  Ike  Rebellion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SSr.. 

t  Chester'B  RegiHera  of  W*ttmin»ter  Abbey,  p.  14S. 

§  We  Bnd  from  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  (14Car.  U,  No.  1), 
■  copy  of  wliioh  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Harlexan  MS.,  6805), 
that  the  mortgages  on  the  Duke  James's  estate  at  the  time  of  his 
death  amouuleU  to  £24,500,  £6000  of  which  was  charged  ou  his 
Kbiitish  eiitatt^it.  By  this  Act  a  dowry  of  £20,000  (according  to 
the  Dulte's  will)  wa«  to  be  raised  out  of  his  estates  for  his  daughter 
ImAj  Mary,  for  which  lier  husband,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  afterwards 
Boi-epted  the  Leighton  estate  in  eiohauge. 

I  Uutorkal  MSS.  Oommwion,  Fifth  Report,  p.  145. 

t  md.,  p.  174. 
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cruelty  of  his  physicians."*  He  was  buried  on 
September  4,  in  the  Richmond  vault  in  Westminster 
Abbey.t  The  Duke's  only  daughter,  Lady  Mary 
Stuart,  also  died  young ;  she  had  married,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1664,  Richard  Butler  Earl  of  Arran, 
second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  died  on 
July  4,  16674  The  Duchess  of  Richmond  married, 
as  her  third  husband.  Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  brother 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Carlisle.  She  died  in  1685,  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  her  second  husband, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  their  son  Esm^,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. § 

*  Stanley's  Witstminster  Ahhey,  8rd  edition,  p.  620. 
t  Chester's  BegUtera  of  Westminster  Abbey ^  p.  152. 
X  Lodge's  Irish  Peerage^  vol.  ii.,  p.  88. 
§  Chester's  Registers  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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CHISLET      CHURCH. 

BY  7REDEBICK  SLATER. 

CfliSLET  Chuech  is  of  Norman  architecture,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  has  a  nave  47ft.  hy  20ft.  (inside), 
with  a  tower  at  its  east  end,  which  opens  into  the 
chancel  through  a  fine  Norman  arch.  There  was 
originally  a  similar  arch  from  the  nave  to  the  tower, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  discovered,  under  the 
pavement,  during  the  restoration  of  the  church  in 
1866.  Nothing  was  found  to  shew  what  the  original 
Norman  chancel  may  have  heen,  but  in  the  exterior 
masonry  of  the  present  chancel  may  be  seen  wrought 
Caen  stones,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the 
original  building.  The  Norman  chancel  arch,  still 
remaining  (PL  I),  has  had  its  piers  cut  away  for  about 
two-thirds  of  their  height  from  the  floor  at  some  period, 
probably  later  than  the  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  nave  and  aisles,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
The  surfaces  of  the  piers  were  left  quite  rough,  as 
though  hacked  with  a  common  bricklayers'  hammer. 
They  were  made  smooth,  and  finished  ofiP  as  at  present 
seen,  during  the  restoration  in  1866. 

The  tower,  17ft.  by  17ft.  (inside),  has  two  Norman 
windows,  with  deep  splays  of  a  date  corresponding 
with  the  alterations  of  the  nave,  the  Norman  character 
of  the  windows  being  retained  on  the  outside.  The 
Norman  windows  in  the  belfry  have  been  preserved 
entire^  that  is,  with  their  original  splays. 
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Oa  the  south  side,  within  the  tower,  is  a  Norman 
doorway  (Plate  II)  with  a  wooden  lintfil,  leading  to 
the  belfry,  which  is  reached  by  the  Norman  stairs ; 
the  turret  has  narrow  slits  for  hgbt,  as  well  as  a  larger 
window  below,  to  light  the  entrance.  This  larger 
window  was  stopped  up  when  the  south  aisle  was 
added  to  the  nave.  The  entrance  to  the  belfry  turret 
was  from  the  inside  only.  During  a  later  period  an 
entrance  to  the  belfry  turret  from  the  outside  was  con- 
structed. The  bells,  which  are  six  in  number,  bear  the 
names  of  the  donors  or  their  founders,  with  dates. 
The  shingled  wood-wort,  a  later  addition,  surmounting 
Norman  tower,  is  the  base  of  a  spire,  wliich  was 
either  never  completed  or  was  taken  down,  from  the 
inability  of  the  tower  to  support  its  weight. 

The  nave,  before  its  aisles  were  added,  had  Norman 
windows  of  considerable  size,  placed  high  in  the  walls. 
Some  of  them  were  brought  to  light  during  the  work  of 
restoration  in  1866,  and  one  of  them  is  preserved  in  the 
south  arcade  of  the  nave.  "Worked  Caen  stones,  from 
the  other  windows,  built  into  the  walls  over  and 
luiid  the  nave  arches,  were  seen  when  the  plaister 
'as  removed  at  the  restoration.  Remains  of  the 
orman  west  door,  and  west  window  splays,  were 
discovered  at  the  same  time.  The  Norman  church 
evidently  consisted  of  a  simple  nave,  a  central  tower, 
and  chancel. 

Tho  present  chancel  and  the  north  and  south  aisles 

of  the  nave,  with  the  arch  between  the  nave  and  the 

iM'er,    belong    to    the    Eai-ly    English    style    of    tho 

irteenth  century.     The  new  tower-arch  appears  to 

,ve   afforded    a   better   view    of    the    new   chancel, 

and  the  Norman  ai-ch  leading  into  the  chancel  was 

probably  cut  away  with  the  same  intention.    When 
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the   Early   English  aisles  were  added,   the  walls  of 
the  Norman  nave  were  simply  cut  through,  and  large 
portions  of  them  were  left  to  form  piera  of  support 
the  arches  of  the  aisles. 

The  aisles  measure  8ft.  by  47ft.  inside.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle  was  a  priest's  room  (Plate  II); 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  this  church. 
The  windows  and  corbels  which  supported  the  floo] 
still  remain.  The  sill  of  the  western  window 
much  splayed  downwards  as  to  admit  light  into  the 
aisle,  beneath  the  floor  of  the  priest's  upper  chamber. 
The  north  window  of  the  chamber  is  extremely  small. 
There  is  a  stoup  for  holy  water  at  the  north  door 
of  the  church.  The  window  at  the  east  end  of  this 
aisle  was  discovered  and  opened  at  the  restoration  in. 
1866.  A  side  altar  existed  at  the  east  end  of  each.) 
aisle,  as  is  proved  by  the  piscina  at  the  end  of  the-' 
north  aisle,  and  the  aumbrye  in  the  south  wall  near 
the  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  belfry  stairs  stood  in 
the  way  of  an  eastern  window  for  the  south  aisle. 

The  window  frames  and  tracery  in  the  aisles  an( 
at  the  west  end  of  nave  were  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  am 
were  so  much  dilapidated  that  at  the  restoration 
1866  they  were  replaced  in  new  Bath  stone. 

In  the  south  pier  of  the  arch  to  the  tower  is  seen 
curious  arrangement  of  stepped  stone  work  (Plate  I)j 
which  has  not  been  explained.  It  might  have  beoa 
required  to  give  room  for  stairs  to  the  rood  loft,  or  a 
passage-way  to  the  tower  by  the  side  of  the  Norman 
arch  ;  at  all  events,  the  wall  is  here  cut  away.  On  the 
north  pier  of  the  same  arch  may  be  seen  quoin  stones  of 
a  supposed  doorway,  now  left  unplaistered  for  observa- 
tion. By  looking  at  the  arch  wliich  leads  into  tl 
chancel,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  would  not  be  rooi 
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tween  the  quoin  stones  and  the  wall,  for  a  door  or 
passage,  without  cutting  into  the  wall.  Over  the 
arch,  between  the  nave  and  the  tower,  are  three  well- 
moulded  brackets  for  images. 

The  west  window  of  the  nave  is  of  later  date,  being 
of  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  font  is  interesting, 
carved  with  representations  of  tracericd  wiu- 
^dows.  It  had  been  removed  for  many  years,  and  was 
used  at  a  farm  for  a  cattle  trough.  It  was  restored 
to  its  original  position  at  the  restoration  of  the  church 
in  1866.  The  suhstitute  for  this  font  had  been  con- 
structed of  bricks  and  cement. 

The  chancel,  20ft.  by  37ft.  (inside),  has  three 
lancet  windows  on  the  south  side  and  three  on  the 
north  side,  and  its  eastern  window  is  a  lancet  triplet 
(Plate  I).  All  these  windows  have  been  recently 
filled  with  painted  glass,  representing  Biblical  inci- 
dents from  the  Old  Testament  on  the  north  side,  and 
from  the  New  Testament  on  the  soutli.  In  the  east 
window  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  is  depicted.  Over 
the  north  and  south  windows  are  labels  terminating 
in  human  heads,  admirably  executed  and  worthy  of 
close  examination.  There  are  sedilia,  of  three  seats, 
and  a  double  piscina  (Plate  II)  on  the  south  side, 
and  west  of  them  is  a  door  leading  into  the  church- 
yard. On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  door 
leading  to  the  vestry  (the  old  sacristy).  The  present 
vestry  was  added  at  the  restoration  in  1866.  Beneath 
the  vestry  is  the  furnace  room  and  holler  for  heating 
the  church  with  hot  water.  The  painted  decoration 
of  the  reredos  and  cliancel  was  the  work  of  amateur 
parisliioners,  done  at  tlie  request  of  the  Kev.  Robert 
Johnson,  the  Vicar,  in  1872  and  1873. 

Built  into  the  churchyard  wall,  near  the  east  end 
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consuetudine  percipere  &  habere.  Item  habeant  et  percipiant  cLicti 
Vicarii  nomine  VicarisB  predict®  a  Beligiosis  ejusdem  apud  Cbistlet 
unum  pondus  aiye  Way  casei  nomine  Decimarum,  Vaccamm  et 
Ovium  dictorum  religiosorum  infra  dictam  parochiam  de  Chistlet 
depascentium,  ac  etiam  Decimam  de  Venatione  parci  dictorum  Beli- 
giosirum  apud  Chistlet,  et  Decimam  Molendinorum  eorum  infra 
parochiam  antedictam  existentium  turn  tradantur  et  dimittantur  (sic) 
ad  firmam,  qusB  per  tempua  aliquod  eidem  Vicario  per  dictosBeligiosofl 
indebite  substracta  fuerunt.  Subeant  autem  Vicarii  prsBfati  onus 
deserviendi  per  se  aut  alium  Presbjterum  idoneum  prsefatsB  eccleeisd 
in  divinis;  onus  insuper  solutionis  Decimarum  et  Impositioniun 
aliarum,  qum  AnglicansB  ecclesise  imponi  quandocunque  seu  per 
quemcunque  Contingent  seu  ipsi  Ecclesiaa  de  Chistlet  incumbent 
pro  taxatione  centum  solidorum  suis  sumptibus  subeant  et  expensia  : 
Onera  yero  reparationis  et  refectionis  Cancelli  pra^fatsd  Ecclesias 
de  Chistlet  intus  et  exterius,  nee  non  inventionis  et  reparationis 
librorum,  vestimentorum  et  ornamentorum  ecclesiffi  ejusdem  quBS 
per  Ecclesiarum  rectores  invenire  et  reparari  debent  de  jure  vel 
consuetudine  ac  cetera  onera  ordinaria  et  extraordinaria  eidem 
ecclesis  incumbentia  pnefato  Vicario  superius  non  adscripta  dicti 
Eeligiosi  subeant  perpetim  et  agnoscant.  Qubb  omnia  et  singula 
nos  prsBfatus  Archiepiscopus  approbantes  ea  authoritate  nostra 
Ordinaria  approbamus,  reservantes  nobis  et  successoribus  noatria 
Archiepiscopis  Cantuariensibus  dictam  Vicariam  augmentandi  et 
diminuendi,  si  et  quando  nobis  et  iis  expedire  videbitur  plenariam 
potestatem  in  quorum  Testimonium  Sigillum  nostrum  fecimus 
apponi.  Dat.  apud  Lambeth  Idus  Februarii  Anno  Domini  moocxiy. 
&  nostrffi  Translationis  decimo  tertio. 

This  is  a  true  Copie  taken  and  examined  by  M'  W™  Somner 
Notary  publick. 

[The  volume  of  Papers  whence  these  extracts  are  copied 
formerly  belonged  to  Archbishop  Sancroft  [1677-90]  ;  many  pages 
in  it  are  in  his  handwriting.] 
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THE    LORDS    OP    COBHAM. 

[PAKT   il.] 
BT   J.    G.    WALLER. 

George,  second  son  of  Thomas  Brooke,  seventh  Baron 
Cobham,  was  born  about  1497,  and  lie  first  appears  in 
public  life  as  accompanying  his  father,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  when 
she  left  England  to  be  married  to  Louis  XII  of 
Prance  ;  and  they  were  both  at  the  ceremony.  Much 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  military  service,  which  he  began 
with  the  expedition  into  Ireland  under  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  King's  Lieutenant,  in  1520.  In  1522, 
when  Henry  VIII  declared  war  against  France,  George 
Brooke  was  with  the  fleet  under  High  Admiral  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  was  by  him  knighted.  An  inroad 
was  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  but  it  was 
not  a  successful  campaign,  as  the  French  avoided  a 
general  action.  Nor  in  the  succeeding  year,  notwith- 
standing successes  on  the  part  of  the  united  Flemish 
lind  English  forces,  did  the  war  lead  to  much  result. 
'  His  father  having  died  in  1529,  he  was  now  Lord 
of  Cobham,  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  1533,  a 
letter  from  Anne  Boleyn  announced  to  him  the  birth 
of  Elizabeth.  Events  followed  quickly,  for  he  was, 
inly  three  years  afterwards,  appointed  one  of  the 
iwenty-seven  peers  to  try  that  unfortunate  Queen, 
le  christening  of  Edward  VI,  the  child  of  the  new 
Queen,  Jane  Seymour,  took  place  a  year  later,  on 
October  15th,  1537,  and,  at  the  ceremony,  Lord  Cob- 
,m  bore  the  consecrated  wafers  for  the  two  princesses 
ary  and  Elizabeth. 
For  a  few  years,  he  seems  to  have  led  the  ordinary 
life  of  a  courtier,  undertaking  those  duties  in  his 
county  which  fell  to  him  through  his  position.     In  a 
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letter  from  the  Privy  Council,  20  Dec,  1543,  addressed 
to  the  Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  it  is  stated  that  in 
consequence  of  a  fire  having  taken  place  in  his  house, 
he  would  not  be  able  fitly  to  entertain  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  Ambassador  from  Charles  V,  whose  recep- 
tion should  be  undertaken  by  him.  In  the  following 
year  he  resumed  his  military  career,  and  was  made 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  army  under  Edward  Sey- 
mour, Earl  of  Hertford,  now  arraying  against  the 
Scots.  For  Henry,  having  nearly  two  years  before 
declared  war,  and  obtained  some  successes,  early  in 
the  year,  sent  a  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Lisle,  con- 
sisting of  200  vessels,  having  on  board  10,000  men. 
They  landed  at  Leith  and  marched  to  Edinburgh, 
which  city  they  burnt  and  pillaged.  Hertford  then 
went  eastwards,  and,  having  received  reinforcements, 
laid  waste  the  country,  burning  Haddington  and 
Dunbar,  and  then  retreated  into  England  with  but 
small  loss. 

A  letter  from  Hertford  to  the  King  makes  good 
mention  of  Cobham,  with  others.  "  Forasmuch,"  says 
he,  "  as  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  my  Lord  William 
(Howard),  my  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  Marshall  of 
your  armye,  my  Lorde  Clynton,  my  Lorde  Sturton 
have  don  Tour  Highnes  right  honest  and  payneful 
service  m  this  journey  I  thought  it  also  my  parte  to 
signifie  the  same  to  Tour  Majeste  and  if  it  might 
please  the  same  to  remember  them  with  Tour  Majeste*s 
condigne  thanks,  it  should  be  most  to  their  com- 
fortes."* 

The  sudden  recall  of  the  army  was  due  to  King 
Henry  having  joined  the  Emperor  Charles  V  in  an  inva- 
sion of  France.     He  passed  over  to  Calais  with  30,000 

•  Stat©  Papers,  Hen.  VHI,  vol.  v.  p.  890. 
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men,  and  about  this  time  Lord  Cobham  was  made 
Beputyof  Calais  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
The  campaign  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
Emperor  making  a  special  treaty  with  Francis  and 
entirely  ignoring  his  ally.  So,  Henry  returned  to 
England  with  but  barren  triumphs.  Meanwhile  be 
was  at  war  both  with  France  and  Scotland. 

Lord  Cobham's  services  must  now  be  looked 
for  at  his  important  post  at  Calais,  the  last  relic 
of  the  EngUsli  footing  in  France,  which,  a  few 
years  later,  was  to  pass  away  for  ever."  Soon  after 
bis  appointment,  we  find  him  exchanging  courtesies 
with  the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  French  officers 
in  adjacent  fortified  positions.  On  the  12th  of 
December,  1546,  M.  Bepisseloup,  the  Captain  of 
Hedin,  sent  him  a  couple  of  "bracques,"  one  of 
which  he  had  brought  up  in  his  own  room,  "  qui 
Ueve  tr6s  bien  le  faisant  et  le  perdrix."  On  Feb- 
ruary 12tb,  1547,  he  invites  M.  Blerecourt,  Cap- 
tain of  Ardres,  with  any  other  gentlemen  he  might 
bring,  to  take  part  in  a  series  of  jousts  to  be  held  in 
honour  of  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI.  But  the 
Captain  was  obliged  to  decline,  on  account  of  pressing 
orders  to  proceed  elsewhere,  saying,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
of  the  19th  inst.,  "  that  he  had  l>een  at  the  '  chasse ' 
two  days  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  game  for  his 
English  friend,  that  bis  men  had  orders  to  make 
another  attempt ;  meanwhile  he  sends  him  two  venison 
pasties,"  which  are  very  thankfully  acknowledged, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  very  acceptable  at  that  time. 
Lord  Cobham,  on  his  side,  in  a  letter  of  the  2l8t, 
expresses  his  regret  to  M.  Blerecourt  and  M.  Damport 

•  A  large  number  of  letters  from  Lord  Cobham  of  aa  official 
chanvter,  whilst  at  CaUis,  arc  pmserved  aniongsl  the  Harleian  MSS. 
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that  he  was  unable  to  send  the  "  dogues  "  which  the 
latter  desired  to  have,  and  later  in  the  year  again 
apologises  that  he  was  unable  to  let  M.  Blerecourt 
have  a  supply  of  laths,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  town  no 
new  house  was  allowed  to  have  a  roof  of  rushes, 
doubtless  a  provision  against  fire  and  the  contingencies 
of  sieges.*  During  this  same  year  he  is  also  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  French  and 
English  boundaries,  in  the  county  of  Boulogne.  And 
he  was  a  witness  to  the  oath  of  Henry  II  to  observe 
the  conditions  of  peace. 

In  the  year  following  he  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Gtirter,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  went,  in  com- 
pany of  Sir  William  Petre,  Principal  Secretary,  on  an 
embassy  to  the  French  King,  whom  they  met  at 
Amiens,  and  on  his  return  was  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
sellor. His  services  were  also  rewarded  in  a  substantial 
form  by  the  grant  of  the  site  of  the  Priory  of  the 
Augustine  Canons  at  Newenham,  Bedfordshire,  and 
also  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints  at 
Maidstone,  to  be  held  of  the  King  in  capitCy  by  knight 
service.  These  grants  inform  us  of  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  through  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  and  that,  like  other  courtiers.  Lord 
Cobham  had  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  spoil. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  brief 
reign  of  Edward  VI  was  the  attainder  of  the  Protector, 
Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  career  is 
a  marked  one  in  English  history,  and  some  of  whose 
services  have  already  been  aUuded  to.  On  his  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason,  he  sub- 
mitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  But  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Lords,  consisting  of  the  Earls 

•  Yid^  Hftrl.  MSB.  288,  pp.  60, 62. 
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of  Bath  and  Northumberland,  the  Lords  Cobhain  and 
Morley,  with  four  bishops,  to  examine  him  on  the 
articles  alleged  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  House. 
To  each  of  these  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  although,  on 
his  trial,  he  was  acquitted  of  treason,  he  was  con- 
demned for  felony,  and  executed. 

Soon  after  this,  Lord  Cobham  was  appointed 
Bailiff  of  Gravpsend  for  life,  but  he  soon  resigned  this 
office.  During  the  same  year,  March  24th,  1550,  he 
was  in  the  commission  for  witnessing  Henry  II  of 
Prance  swear  to  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  made  Bailiif  of  the  manor  of  Greane  for 
life,  which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  him  in  capite 
by  knight's  service.  And  again,  as  a  reward  for  his 
good  services,  the  King  gave  Mm  the  lordship  and 
manor  of  Great  and  Little  Hoo,  and  the  hundred  of 
Hoo,  with  divers  other  lands  and  tenements  to  the 
annual  value  of  £108.  3s.  hd.,  to  which  was  added  the 
rectory  of  Erith.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that,  at  present, 
he  was  a  gainer  by  the  changes,  and  hardly  one  of 
those  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  times. 

But  the  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  mischief  was 
looming  on  the  horizon.  In  all  sudden  changes,  even 
tliough  abstractedly  considered  beneficial,  there  is  an 
amount  of  present  evU.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
Lord  Cobham  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney,  on  a  commission  to  enquire  into 
treasons,  murders,  felonies,  etc.,  in  his  county  of  Kent, 
we  see  shadowed  forth  the  trouble  of  coming  events, 
now  near  at  hand,  which  he  was  himself  to  feel,  and 
which,  before  set  at  rest,  would  overwhelm  the 
barony  of  Cobham  itself.  As  yet,  however,  things 
proceed  smoothly  with  him.  In  July  he  receives  at 
Cobham  Hall,  Claude  duVal,  the  Mar^chal  St.  Andre, 
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then  on  his  way  to  London.  In  December  he,  with 
other  nobles,  attends  at  a  muster  of  forces  before  the 
King  in  Hyde  Park,  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Bray, 
being  in  gilt  harness  as  Captain  of  the  Pensioners,  he 
himself  with  fifty  men-at-arms  in  black  and  white,  his 
standard  being  the  Saracen's  head,  the  ancient  crest  of 
the  family  of  Cobham.  In  the  following  year  he  is 
made  lieutenant-General  of  the  forces  sent  into  the 
north,  upon  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  French, 
with  whom  our  relations  were  still  unsatisfactory. 

The  health  of  the  young  King  was  now  shewing 
serious  symptoms  of  decline,  and  he  removed  to  Green- 
wich, where,  in  the  park,  on  May  16th,  1552,  another 
muster  was  held  before  him,  in  which  Lord  Bray  again 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  Pensioners,  and  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  as  before,  his  coat  "garde^  with  white  and 
pensils."  Possibly  this  was  the  last  military  spectacle 
the  King  witnessed,  for  now  we  arrive  at  the  time 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  ambition 
had  reached  its  climax.  The  dying  King,  through 
his  influence,  excludes  both  his  sisters  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  obsequious  Council,  of  which  Lord 
Cobham  is  one,  subscribe  to  the  instrument  by  which 
the  Crown  is  limited  to  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

What  ensued  is  well  known.  A  rising  in  Mary*s 
favour  was  immediate,  and  no  sooner  liad  Northiuii- 
berland  left  London  to  suppress  it  than  the  Council 
rebelled  against  his  dictation.  Lord  Cobbam's  name 
does  not  appear  amongst  those  who  took  an  active 
part  in  this  revulsion,  though  he  probably  was  wise 
enough  to  see  clearly  before  him.  His  feeling  was 
most  likely  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  for  he  had 
selected  for  his  sons'  tutors  the  well-known  Martin 
Bucer,  and  others  of  the  reformed  faith ;  and  their 
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education  was  sedulously  attended  to.  But  vacillation 
is  almost  a  necessary  course  in  mental  changes,  and  it 
is  80  the  more  especially  when  the  matter  is  one  of 
moment,  and  there  is  a  gulf  to  leap.  However,  Lord 
Cobham  now  leaves,  like  others,  the  unliappy  fortune 
of  the  young  and  innocent  puppet  Queen  for  the  side 
of  loyalty  and  legitimacy.  So  he  countenances  by  his 
presence  the  proclamation  of  Queen  Mary,  obedient, 
like  others  of  the  Council,  to  the  Queen's  letter  and 
accepting  the  pardon  it  contained. 

The  new  reign  begins  amidst  the  joy  of  the 
people.  The  old  religion  is  restored  and  Reformation 
repressed.  But  the  Queen  takes  the  dangerous  step  of 
seeking  her  chief  advisor  in  a  foreign  potentate. 
Henceforward  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  with  his  Am- 
bassador, Renai'd,  stands  by  as  Mary's  evil  genius. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  marriage,  in  which,  dis- 
daining the  national  feeling  so  strongly  maniiested, 
her  mind  fixes  itself  on  Philip,  the  Emperor's  eldest 
son.  It  was  the  signal  and  the  excuse  for  the  up- 
rising known  as  Wyatt's  Rebellion,  which,  however, 
was  widely  spread  amongst  the  party  late  in  power, 
and  without  doubt  full  of  danger  to  the  throne. 

Lord  Cobham's  part  was  a  very  difBcult  one.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  say  where  his  real  sympathies  lay, 
nor  are  those  living  in  quiet  times  like  the  present  able 
to  understand  the  acts  of  one  in  so  critical  a  position. 
Allied  to  Wyatt  by  marriage,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  lately  on  the  Council  which  acknowledged  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  by  many  other  focts  which  point 
to  a  leaning  to  the  reformed  Cliurch,  one  might  assume 
his  feeling  would  be  with  the  rebellion.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  must  have  felt  it  to  be  a  rash  proceeding,  and 
at  best  doubtful  as  to  the  result.    This  may  explain  his 
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conduct.  We  find  him  advising  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  commanded  the  Royal  forces,  of  an  "  espial"  who 
had  been  at  his  house,  upon  whom  it  was  found  stated 
that  both  "  pentioners,  gardes,  and  Londoners  wolde 
tak  such  part  as  he  dyd,"  and  warning  the  Duke  not 
to  be  too  forward  until  such  time  as  his  company  had 
come  together.  Also  he  said,  **  I  will  bryng  my  men 
to  Gravesende  for  I  have  no  weapons  for  them  but 
a  few  black  bills."  This  was  from  Cowling  Castle, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  and  it  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  that  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the 
Queen  herself,  telling  her  that  he  was  at  Gravesend 
the  day  before  conferring  with  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain 
about  setting  out  against  the  rebels,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  resolving  to  do  nothing 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Lord  Admiral  with  his  assembly. 
"  Whereupon,"  says  he,  "  the  next  morning  early  I 
repayred  to  my  Castell  putting  myself  in  a  redynes 
with  my  men  and  at  my  coming  thither  did  under- 
stand that  ther  had  byn  in  myne  absence  a  spial  sent 
from  Wyat  to  my  sonnes  who  wer  with  me  at  Graves- 
ende." He  then  recounts  his  communication  with 
Norfolk,  how  he  desired  to  be  advertised  of  his  move- 
ments towards  the  rebels.  Then  he  heard  that  his  lord- 
ship had  already  marched  towards  Rochester,  and  when 
he  was  in  all  speed  making  to  join  him,  before  he  got 
half-way  was  advertised  "  that  his  men  had  forsaken 
hym  and  wer  fledde  to  the  rebelles."  Upon  which  he 
retired  back  to  his  castle,  and  he  concludes  by  assuring 
the  Queen  of  his  allegiance,  "  praying  to  God  for  the 
preservation  of  your  ma""*  with  the  victory  over  your 
enemyes  (Couling  Castle,  January,  1563-4.)" 

Wyatt's  letter  to  Lord  Cobham  was  enclosed,  and 
it  shews  at  least  that  he  thought  his  lordship  was  with 
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Mm,  as  it  reproaches  thus  :  "I  am  right  sorye,"  says 
he,  "  that  you  are  so  far  behind  hande,  ...  I  pray 
you  to  be  her  tomorrow,  for  wc  will  march  then  to 
liondon,"  signing  himself  "  your  frend  and  cosjii." 
He  adds  in  a  postscript,  "  I  pray  you  take  sonie  order 
for  the  takyng  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  whereso  he  be 
between  this  and  London,  wherein  you  shall  gratifie 
the  state  of  the  realm." 

Lord  Cobham,  however,  did  not  obey  the  sum- 
mons, so  "Wyatt  immediately  appears  before  his  Castle 
of  Cowlyng ;  and  in  another  letter  to  the  Queen,  he 
tells  her  he  bid  them  defiance  and  called  them  rebels, 
"  defendyng  my  castell  with  such  power  as  I  had 
until  V  of  the  clok  at  aftemone  havyng  no  other 
municyons  or  wepons  but  iv  or  t  hand  gones,  pykes, 
and  the  rest  black  bylls,  the  fault  wherof  I  may  well 
ascrybe  unto  your  grace's  offycers  of  the  hulwerkes 
and  ships  makyng  emest  request  as  well  as  to  my 
lord  of  Norfolk  as  to  theym  for  the  same,  bowbeit  I 
could  never  get  none."     He  then  proceeds  to  state 
how  they  laid  battery  to  the  gate  with  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  and  four  others  to  another  side  of  the  castle, 
that  four  or  five  of  his  men  were  slain,  others  hurt, 
at  which  the  commons  assembled  were  discouraged, 
and  began  to  mutiny,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  yield. 
He  counsels  the  Queen  to  assemble  such  a  force  in 
I  convenient  time  as  may  encounter  with  them,  being 
"so  fewe  in  nuoaber  beyng  not  above  ij"'  and  not 
I  t'  of  them  able  and  good  armed  men,  hut  rascalls 
and  rake-hells  as  lyve  by  spoyle."     He,  however,  was 
I  obliged,  as  be  confesses,  to  give  his  honour  to  be  with 
I  them  at  the    morrow  at  Gravesend,   "yet  notwith- 
iBtanding  I  will  remain  faithful  in  hart  towards  your 
lliighnes  advertysing  your  grace  from  tyme  to  tyrae  of 
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their  procedyngs."  He  concludes  by  asking,  that 
some  one  might  be  sent  to  his  house  to  see  of  his  good 
£Eiith,  alluding  to  the  suspicions  he  had  heard  of 
reported  to  her.  So,  Lord  Cobham,  between  two 
stools,  with  his  sons  now  in  the  rebels'  camp,  tries  to 
make  the  best  of  his  uncomfortable  position,  as  would 
seem  natural  for  a  man  advanced  in  age  and  of 
mature  judgment,  and  whose  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  midst  of  momentous  changes,  the  fruit  of  which 
would  be  gathered  long  after  he  had  passed  away.* 

From  the  failure  of  allies  the  enterprise  grew 
desperate  as  Wyatt  advanced,  but  the  young  Brookes 
held  with  him  throughout,  until  the  bedraggled  and 
thinned  band  arrived  at  Temple  Bar.  Here  Wyatt 
found  himself  shut  out  from  the  City,  the  Queen's 
forces  arriving  in  his  rear.  It  was  then,  save  them- 
selves who  can,  his  followers  dispersed;  he  himself 
sat  down  at  a  bench  of  the  Bell  Sauvage  Inn,  with 
Thomas  Brooke,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  last,  and 
was  taken  with  him  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
William  Brooke,  the  eldest  son,  and  another,  perhaps 
John,  and  Lord  Cobham  himself,  were  also  arrested, 
though  it  might  seem  that  the  latter  had  already 
suffered  enough  from  the  insurgents  to  be  thought 
one  of  them. 

That  the  principals  of  an  overt  act  of  treason  so 
grave  should  suffer  the  extreme  penalty,  was  a  con- 
sequence they  themselves  could  only  expect,  and  for 
them  pity  may  be  misplaced.  The  new  Queen  had 
now  an  opportimity  of  shewing  that  she  possessed  the 
high  prerogative  of  mercy  that  becomes 

"  The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown.*' 

*  The  above  facts  are  taken  from  Cruden's  '  History  of  Graves- 
end.' 
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^H  Bat  there  was  no  mercy.  Executions  took  place  daily. 
^H  Never,  in  its  long  and  eventful  history,  had  London 
^H  witnessed  sucli  a  scene  as  now  ensued.  Fifteen  gibbets 
^r  with  eiglity  men  dangling  from  them  filled  its  streets 
with  Iiorror.  "  At  all  crossways  and  at  all  thorough- 
fares," said  Noialles,  the  French  ambassador,  "  the  eye 
was  met  with  the  hideous  spectacle  of  hanging  men." 
So  did  the  Queen  pursue  her  vengeance,  until  even  the 
Lords,  poor  though  they  were  in  number  as  in  spirit 
when  compared  with  that  proud  body  who  had  awed 
the  Plantagenets,  plucked  up  courage  to  remonstrate. 
For  Elizabeth  on  that  day,  and  it  was  Palm  Sunday,  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions existed  as  to  her  probable  fate.  Lord  Paget  was 
their  messenger.  "  He  found  Mary  in  her  oratory  after 
vespers ;  he  told  her  that  the  season  might  remind  a 
sovereign  of  other  duties  besides  revenge ;  already  too 
mucli  blood  had  been  shed ;  the  noble  house  of  Suffolk 
was  all  but  destroyed ;  and  he  said  distinctly,  that  if 
she  attempted  any  more  executions,  he  and  his  friends 
would  interfere;  the  hideous  scenes  had  lasted  too  long, 
and  as  an  earnest  of  a  return  to  mercy,  he  demanded 
the  pardon  of  six  gentlemen. 

"Mary,  as  slie  lamented  afterwards  to  R6nard, 
was  imprepared;  she  was  pressed  in  terms  which 
shewed  tliat  those  who  made  the  request  did  not 
intend  to  be  refused,  and  she  consented.  In  the 
course  of  the  week  the  Council  extorted  from  her 
the  pardon  of  Northampton,  Cobham  and  one  of  his 
Bons,  with  five  others,"*  Thus  Lord  Cobham  and 
his  son  William  escaped :  but  Thomas  remained  in 
prison  for  another  year,  leaving  a  memorial  of  his 
confinement   by  carving   "  Thomas  Cobham,  1555," 

•  iVourte,  vol.  V.  p.  384. 
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similar  to  that  beneath  her  husband's,  and  she  wears 
the  French  hood,  forerunner  of  the  modem  bonnet. 
Her  hands  are  conjoined  in  prayer,  and  at  her  feet  is 
the  "  gatyger,"  as  a  lion  couchant  winged,  the  wings 
heraldically  emblazoned  "  vaire."  It  is  a  cognizance 
of  the  house  of  Bray. 

On  a  semicircular  projection  of  the  west  end  of 
the  table  lies  a  helmet,  surmounted  by  the  ancient 
crest  of  the  Cobham  family — the  Moor,  or  Saracen's 
Head — and  the  same  is  seen  over  against  the  tomb  on 
the  north  wall  upon  a  helmet,  possibly  that  of  Lord 
Gteorge. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  tomb  are  two  escutcheons ; 
the  upper  one  is  Brooke  and  quarterings,  viz.,  Brooke, 
Cobham,  De  la  Pole,  Peveril,  Braybrook,  St.  Amand, 
quartering  Bray  thus : 

Troughton. — Argent^  a  chevron  between  3  eagles'  claws  erased 
Mohle, 

Bray. — Vaire  argent  and  azwre  3  bendlets  gules. 

HaUighwell. — Or  on  a  bend  gules^  3  goats  argent,  armed  of  the 
field. 

Norbnry. — Sable  on  a  chevron  between  8  bulls'  heads,  cabosbed, 
argent  a  fleur-de-lis  of  the  field. 

Boteler. — OuUs  a  fess  cheeky  argent  and  sable  between  6  cross- 
lets  pat6  fitch6  argent, 

Sudeley. — Or  2  bendlets  gules, 

Montfort. — Bandy  of  four  or  and  azure. 

Croyser. — SabU^  a  cross  between  4  butterflies  or, 

Dabemon. — Azure,  a  chevron  or. 

Beneath  this  is  a  large  escutcheon,  having  as  sup- 
porters — on  the  dexter  side  an  antelope,  on  the  sinister 
a  griffin.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  helmet  with  crest 
of  a  lion  passant  crowned,  a  cognizance  of  Brooke. 
Motto,  "  Je  me  fie  en  Dieu."  In  this  escutcheon  the 
quarterings  of  Brooke  impale  those  of  Bray,  as  above 
given. 
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At  the  west  end  there  are  also  two  escutcheons,  the 
upper  one  consisting  of  Brooke,  as  before,  with  the 
quarterings  of  Bray  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  It 
is  surrounded  by  the  Qurter. 

Beneath  this  is  a  large  escutcheon  with  twenty- 
seven  coats  of  arms,  consisting  of  the  quarterings  of 
Brooke  and  Bray,  impaling  the  arms  and  quarterings 
of  Newton,  the  latter  representing  the  second  wife  of 
Sir  William  Brooke,  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Cobham, 
by  whom  this  monument  was  erected.  It  has  sup- 
porters, and  the  motto  as  before,  the  crest  being  that 
of  the  Moor's  head.  The  bearings  of  Newton  are  as 
follows : — 

Newton,  or  Caradoc. — Argent,  on  a  chevron  sable,  3  garbs  or, 

Sherboume. — Ermine,  a  fess  lozengy  sable. 

Angle. — Or,  a  fesse  lozengy  azure,  a  bendlet  gules    (4»  fusils 
fess-wise?). 

Perrott. — Chiles,  8  pears  argent  (or?). 

Harvey. — Sable,  billett^  and  a  lion  rampant  argent, 

Cheddar. — Sable,  a  chevron  ermine. 

Pickering. — Gules,  a  chevron  or  between  8  fleurs-de-lis. 

....  Argent  on  a  chevron  gules,  between  3  cinquefoils  azure, 
3  annulets  of  the  first. 

Bitton. — ^Ermine,  a  fesse  gules, 

Purneaux. — Chdes,  a  bend  between  6  cross-crosslets  or, 

Caldecot,  or  Caudecot. — Parted  per  pale,  or  and  azure,  on 
chief,  8  leopards*  heads  argent, 

Gumey,  or  Comey. — Paly  of  six  or  and  azure. 

On  the  west  side  is  the  figure  of  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  child,  Marchioness  of  Northampton,  wearing 
a  coronet,  a  tabard  of  arms  over  her  gown,  and  a 
mantle ;  she  kneels  on  an  embroidered  cushion.  The 
arms  are  Brooke  and  Bray  quartered,  impaling  Parre 
thus : — 

Parre. — (Not  yisible).  .  . 

Fitzhugh. — Azure,  3  chevronels  interlaced  and  a  chief  or. 
VOL.  XII.  K 
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Staveley. — Barry  argent  and  gules ,  a  fleur-de-lis  sable, 
Fumeaux. — Qules,  a  bend  between  6  cross  crosslets  or. 
Qraj. — Barry  argent  and  azure  on  a  bend  gules,  3  martlets  or, 
Marmion. — Vaire,  argent  and  azure  a  fesse  gules, 
G^megan, — Barry  or  and  azure,  an  eagle  sable. 
St.  Quentin.— Or  8  chevronels  gules,  a  chief  vaire  argent  and 
azure. 

Greene. — Vert,  3  bucks  trippant  or. 
(not  visible). 

Opposite  to  her  kneels  a  similar  figure  for  Anne, 
second  daughter,  who  died  unmarried.  At  the  east 
end,  also,  is  a  figure  for  Mary,  third  daughter,  un- 
married; and  one  for  Katharine,  fourth  daughter. 
All  have  tahards  of  arms  of  Brooke  and  Bray,  the 
latter  impaling  Jemingham,  thus : 

• 

Jemingham. — Argent,  3  buckles  gules  (not  visible). 

Ingoldsthorpe. — Ghules,  a  cross  engrailed  argent. 

Fitzosbome. —  Qules,  3  bars  gemelles  or,  a  canton  argent. 

Harlinge. — Argent,  a  unicorn  rampant  sable  (not  visible) . 

Mortimer. — Or,  6  fleurs-de-lis,  3,  2,  and  1  sable. 

Gonvyle. — Argent,  on  a  chevron  with  2  cottices  engrailed  sable 
3  escallops  of  the  field. 

Loudam. — Argent,  3  escutcheons  sable  (not  visible). 

Kelvedon. — Ghdes^  a  pall  reversed  ermine. 

Clifton. — Sable,  a  lion  rampant  within  an  orle  of  cinq uef oils 
argent. 

1.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south  side  the  figures 
of  the  sons,  in  armour,  kneeling  on  cushions,  hegin 
with  Sir  William,  the  eldest.  He  wears  a  Peer's 
mantle  with  tippet  of  ermine,  a  tabard  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Brooke  and  Bray,  over  which  is  a 
label  of  three  points,  impaling  those  of  Nevil,  of 
Abergavenny,  for  his  first  wife. 

3.  Gteorge  Brooke,  third  son,  has  the  attitude 
varied  from  the  rest,  as  he  is  kneeling  upon  one 
knee,  the  riffht  beine  slierhtly  raised,  as  in  settiner 
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\ip.  His  tabard  shews  an  impalemeiit  of  the  arms  of 
Duke,  viz.,  parted  per  pale  argent  and  azure  tlu-ee 
wreaths  couiiter-chans;ed. 

5.  John  Brooke,  fifth  son,  has  the  arms  of  Cobbe 
impaled,  viz.,  aryent,  a  chevron  between  three  cocks 
gules. 

7.  Heory  Brooke,  seventh  son,  being  unmarried, 
impales  blank.  There  is  a  quatrefoil  for  diiference.* 
In  the  portrait  taken  of  him  in  1582,  the  quarterfoil 

j  has  given  place  to  an  annulet,  he  being  then  fifth  son. 

9.  Edmund  Brooke,  ninth  son.  His  tabard  has 
only  Brooke  and  Bray ;  he  holds  his  sword  hilt  with 
his  loft  hand,  the  right  being  on  his  breast. 

2.  On  the  north  side  the  fii-st  is  Uenry  Brooke, 
second  son,  with  blank  impalemeut. 

4.  Thomas  Brooke^  fourth  son,  has  a  fleur-de-lis 
argent  for  difference,  and  impales  Cavendish  quarterly, 
1  and  4,  Sable,  three  stags'  heads  couped,  2  and  3,  a 
chevron  gules  between  3  cross-crosslets  sable,  a  crescent 
or  for  diiference. 

6.  Edward  Brooke,  unmanned,  with  blank  impale- 
ment. 

8.  Thomas  Brooke,  eighth  son,  blank  impalement. 

10.  Edward  Brooke,  tenth  sou,  similar  in  treat- 
[  ment  with  9,  as  both  terminate  the  row  and  face  the 

altar.     He  bears  Brooke  and  Bray  without  impale- 
f  ment. 

All  these  figures  are  arranged  between  the  columns, 
and  have  their  names  superscribed  above  them.  The 
inscription,  in  Latin,  very  long  and  expressed  in  capital 
letters,  is  well  carved  on  the  bevelled  ver^e  of  the 

•  He  afterwards  married  the  widow  of  Sir  Walter  Huddon,  who 
I  died  1671>2.  At  th(>  time,  therefore,  in  which  thie  mooumeat  wns 
I  tnsde  he  woa  uniDarried. 
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marble  table  upon  which  the  effigies  lie,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

Honoratissimys  .  et  .  clarissimvs  .  vir  .  Q-eorgivs  .  Brokvs  .  fvit  . 
dominvs  .  Cobhamvs  .  ex  .  oppidi .  Cobami .  possessione  .  cognomi- 
natvs .  et .  idem  .  lavdatissimvs  .  aliqvot  .  annis  .  Caleti  .  praefectvs  . 
in  .  illvstrisaimv'  .  Col  |  legivm  .  cooptatvs .  eqvitvm  .  Divi .  Georgii . 
nee  .  8°lvm  .  banc  .  prestantiasynam  .  habvit  .  honorvm  .  et  . 
familisB  .  eomendationen  .  sed  .  etiam  .  natvra  .  fvit  .  optima  .  et  . 
animo  .  omni  .  genere  .  lavdis  .  omatissimo  .  dvx  .  fvit  .  in  .  bello  . 
prestantissimys  .  et .  sapientissimvs  .  in  .  pace  .  consiliarivs  .  princ  | 
ipibvs  .  in  qvorvm  .  temporibvs  .  vixit .  egregie  .  probatvs .  Cantianis  . 
avis  .  inter  .  qvos  .  babitavit  .  eximie  .  cbarvs  .  deniqz  .  toti  . 
reipvblicae  .  propter  .  honorv'  .  splendorem  .  et .  virtutv'  .  notissi- 
mvB  .  et .  dilectissimys  .  et .  h»c .  o'ia  .  f  vervnt  .  in  .  illo  .  illvstriora . 
quoniam  .  et  .  professionem  .  evangelii  .  sua  |  ceperat .  et .  defen- 
aionem  .  ac  .  eandem  .  ad  .  extremv'  |  vaqz  .  apiritvm  .  conaervavit  . 
late  .  nobiliaaimva  .  vir  .  conatantiaaimva  .  Dei  .  aervva .  et  .  oniatia- 
aimv'  .  patriffi  .  membrv'  .  cvm  .  ad  .  iftatvram  .  aenectvtem  .  per- 
veniaaet  .  annv*  .  agena  .  sexageai  |  mv*  .  aecundv'  .  et .  fsebria  . 
ardoribva  .  conflagrans  •  tertio  |  calendaa  .  octobria  .  eat  .  mortvva  . 
anno  .  1558  .  eviva  .  diacesav  .  liberi .  qvoa  .  poat  .  ae  .  mvltoa  .  et  . 
inprimia  .  lavdatoa  .  reliqvit  .  et  .  amici  .  ac  .  neceaaarii  .  tola  . 
deniqz  .  reapvblica  .  magnv'  .  et  .  ivatv'  .  dolorem  |  accepervnt  . 
Gvlihelmva  .  autem  .  Brokva  .  eqvea  .  appella  |  tva  .  ex  .  antiqvse  . 
familiffi  .  cognomiuac*oe  .  d'na  .  Cobhamva  .  filiva  .  G^orgii  .  patria  . 
et  .  hserea  .  benevalentiaaimva  .  hoc  .  monvmentv'  .  memoriaD  . 
Georgii .  patria  .  avi .  chariaaimi  .  dedicavit .  anno  .  1561 .  et .  Eliza- 
beth® .  Keginse  .  tertio 

Patre  .  fvit  .  domino  |  f»lix  .  dominoqz  .  raarito,  .  alter  .  erat  . 
BraivB  :  Cobamua  .  alter  .  erat  |  Anna  .  fvit  .  frv  |  gi  .  fvit  .  et  . 
prosperima  .  mater  .  pauperibva  .  larga  .  prsebvit .  anna .  niauv  | 
Nil  .  erat  .  hac  .  mel  |  iva  .  nil .  fortunativa  .  una  .  Donee  .  erat  . 
charo .  charier  .  ilia  .  viro  |  Vltirava  .  hvnc  .  annva  .  MarisB  .  cv'  . 
funere  .  raerait  .  ilia  .  pari  .  fato  .  menae  .  novembre  .  rvit  |  bic  . 
qvoa  .  vita  .  dvoa  .  concordea  .  semper  .  habebat .  extinctoa  .  eadem  . 
nv'c  .  qvoqz  .  buata  .  tenent . 


It  was  not  the  first  that  was  suggested,  as  will  be 
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seen  in  the  draft  given  in  a  note  below.*  It  refers 
generally  to  his  services,  to  his  profession  and  defence 
of  the  Gospel,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
tells  us,  that  his  son  and  heir  dedicated  this  monument 
to  his  most  dear  memory  in  the  year  1561.  This  date 
is  inscribed  in  large  characters  at  the  base  of  the  west- 
end  of  the  tomb,  being  shewn  as  white  upon  a  black 
ground,  and  it  is  a  feature  in  this  monument  that  its 
decoration  is  produced  by  incisions  filled  in  with  colour, 
black  being  that  for  the  architectural  portions. 

The  material  used  is  wax  mixed  with  resin,  an  Italian 
process,  and  a  relic  of  the  Greek  encaustic  practice 
spoken  of  by  Pliny  {Nal.  Sist.,  lib.  xxsv.),  and  which, 
indeed,  was  a  forerunner  of  oil-painting.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  example  is  specially  interesting,  as  no  other 

•  IlTBOBIpriON   PBOPOBED,   BDT   50T   iJlOPTED. 

(^ari.  JfS.  284,  fol.  131.) 
Mortale  hoc  induet  fflternitate". — 1  Cor.  vi. 
Honoratus  ac  strenuuB  vir  Georgiua  BrocuH,  Cobhami  Regulua 
Caleti  niiper  prorei  ordinis  divi  Georgii  equea  auratuH  farailia 
nobiliB,  Jum  rixit,  verus  Dei  cultor,  religione  piuB,  uatura  clemenB, 
principibuB  gratus,  hostibua  patrie  ferus,  foris  manu  promptuBK, 
dorai  in  consilio  Uando  tidellB,  patriro  amator,  pacis  conciliator, 
jU8tici»  cuVrvator,  belli  dux  pripstans,  amicia  Mus,  Initnicie  parcens, 
egenis  miaericora,  om'ibua  affabilis,  comis,  in  adv'sia  confltaos.  In 
secu'dis  moderatus,  In  periculiB  niagnanimua,  In  Bu'plibua  magni- 
ficus,  hoBpitalis,  pnideuB,  majoribuB  quanquam  clarieaimis,  illuatrior, 
cu'cttB  ordiniby.  cbarua,  eetate  jam  grandiB  natu,  sobole  numerosa 
fcelii,  tertio  caiendas  octobris,  poet  natu'  Cbri^tu',  Bervatorem  Anno 
Hupra  Besquiinille,  quinquageBimo  octavo,  letatis  vero  .....  nobiii 
trlste  sui  deaideriu'  relinqiieDS,  apreto  mu'do  ex  hac  vita  iu  domino 
migravit:  corpus  aiitem  aole'nibus  aepulcroru'  ceretnouiis  apparatu' 
que  funebriu'  epuloru'  aplendido  in  avitu'  munume'tu,  a  liberiB 
amiciaqz  veate  lugubri,  vultu  mcesto,  ac  auiino  gemibu'do  reliitu',  In 
extrenio  rcstauratiouis  ct  Judicii  die  reviriacens,  corona  juiitii;itt!  redi- 
mieudu'.  In  luce'  prodiet:    niena  vero    tutcrim   diviuiu  partioepa 
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instance  occurs  to  the  writer  of  its  use  in  England, 
though  its  claim,  as  a  means  of  decoration,  is  far  above 
any  other  mode  for  durability.  Many  of  the  colours 
here  used,  however,  have  been  made  of  pigments,  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  fitde  or  change,  viz.,  verditer  for 
blue,  which  has  become  a  dark  green,  and  an  impure 
vermilion,  or  native  cinnabar,  which  has  become  brown. 
The  heraldry,  too,  is  in  some  places  untrue,  as  in  the 
small  figures,  argent  and  or  are  both  represented  by 
the  alabaster  itself.  But  it  may  be  possible  that  or 
was  originally,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  intended  to  be 
gilded. 

The  family  of  Lord  G^eorge  command  a  special 
attention.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  with  what 
sedulous  care  he  attended  to  the  education  of  his  sons, 
seeking  for  them  tutors  from  eminent  men  of  the 

natursB  in  fssliciu*  animaru'  coetu*  relata,  In  coelis  cu'  Deo  bcata 
8dY0  sempitemo  fruitur. 

Piis  ChriBtus  vita  est 
et  mori  lucru'. — Phil.  i. 

Disce  mori,  fragilis  vita  est,  mors  certa,  sed  ulli 

Tempora  fas  no'  est  noscere,  disce  mori, 
Disce  mori,  non  forma,  decus,  fundus,  ve,  vires,  te 

Letho  aut  subducu't  stem'ata,  disce  mori 

Disce  mori,  sponsus  veniet,  lampas  .  .  g 

Math.  xzv.  Plena  oleo,  niteat  lumine,  disce  mori. 
Disce  mori,  sec'li  ne  gloria  fallat,  inanis 

Divitiis  noli  fidere,  disce  mori. 
Disce  mori,  mundi  fluxis  ne  credite  rebus. 

Si  cupis  sdtemu'  vivere,  disce  mori 
Disce  mori,  vigila,  mox  ingruet  arbiter  sequus 

Yult  non  paratu'  perdere,  disce  mori 
Phil.  i.    Disce  mori,  mors  paulus  ait,  tibi  lucra  reponet, 

Ghristus  vita  piis  optima,  disce  mori 
Sis  bonus  et  clemens  nobis,  ut  morte  soluti 

IntremuB  regni  gaudia  Christe  tui. 
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reformed  Church  ;  perhaps,  for  the  firat  time,  we  hear 
of  foreign  travel  forming  pnrt  of  the  ti-aining  of  the 
youth  of  the  nobility  of  England.  Some  of  thera 
stand  out  prominently  from  the  rest,  and  to  these 
our  attention  must  be  directed.  His  eldest,  William, 
will  have  a  full  record  as  a  Lord  of  Cobhara,  so  at 
present  we  will  take  tlie  next  in  order,  leaving  mention 
of  those  who,  dying  early  and  unmarried,  are  without 
record. 

George,  the  third  son,  was  bom  January  27th, 
1532-3.  He  was  sent  abroad  with  bis  tutor,  Ed- 
mund Harvell,  and  studied  Greek,  Latiu  and  Italian 
under  him  at  Venice  in  154.6-6 ;  in  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  England  in  the  company  of 
M.  Sylvester.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  on  the 
Slst  of  December,  1552,  as  merchant  of  the  staple  of 
Calais  in  the  usual  form :  George  Barnes,  liOrd  Mayor 
of  London,  and  the  sberifls  being  witnesses.*  And 
this  is  all  we  have  to  say  of  him,  except  that  in  1561 
he  took  refuge  at  Antwerp  from  Ms  German  creditors. 
He  married  Christiana,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard 
Duko  of  Otterton,  Devon. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  large  family  is  often 
productive  of  a  scapegrace.  If  we  seek  for  an  example, 
among  the  fourteen  children  of  Lord  Cobham  we  find 
it  in  that  of  his  fourth  son,  Thomas.  He  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  as  in  Wyatt's  Rebellion,  but,  as  he  was 
not  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  was  therein  engaged, 
in  itself  it  would  not  be  notable.  But  his  earlier  days 
were  a  shadow  of  the  coming  man.  We  hear  dire 
complaints  of  him  at  Orleans,  when  he  was  but  seven- 
teen years  old,  in  a  letter  from  one  Nicholas  Alcn 
(Alcnus),  his  tutor,  to  his  father,  January  25th,  1549- 

•  MS.  Okartort,  Brit.  Mue.,  4U  I.  29 
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50.*  He  speaks  of  his  licentious  mode  of  living,  his 
idleness,  his  disregard  of  his  (the  tutor's)  many  dis- 
courses, which  did  not  seem  to  make  the  youth  a  bit 
better.  Then,  he  spends  whole  days  drinking  in 
taverns,  and  the  time  he  should  give  to  his  studies 
he  passes  away  at  tennis,  or  wanders  through  the 
streets,  even  by  night,  in  the  company  of  "  lost  men,'' 
now  from  this  and  now  from  that  craving  money ;  nor 
would  he  go  to  public  lectures,  etc.  The  wayward 
youth,  arrived  at  his  prime  manhood,  gave  a  very  unmis- 
takable illustration  of  his  character,  now  developed. 

The  time  was  prolific  of  adventure,  stirring,  and 
full  of  active  life.  Religious  revolt  was  being  fear- 
fully repressed  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  express 
direction  of  Philip  II ;  and  by  many  in  this  country 
Spain  must  have  been  considered  as  a  natural  enemy. 
Froude's  history  relates  that  "Thomas  Cobham  was 
at  this  time  roving  the  seas,  half-pirate,  half-knight 
errant  of  the  Reformation,  doing  battle  on  his  own 
account  with  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  wherever  the 
service  to  God  was  likely  to  be  repaid  with  plunder. 
He  was  one  of  a  thousand  whom  Elizabeth  was  forced, 
for  decency's  sake,  to  condemn  and  disclaim  in  pro- 
clamations, and  whom  she  was  as  powerless  as  she 
was  probably  unwilling  to  interfere  with  in  practice. 
What  Cobham  was  and  what  his  kind  were  may  be 
seen  in  the  story  about  to  be  told. 

"  A  Spanish  ship  was  freighted  in  Flanders  for  Bil- 
bao, the  cargo  was  valued  at  80,000  ducats,  and  there 
were  on  board  also  forty  prisoners,  *  condemned,'  as 
the  Spanish  account  says,  *  for  heavy  oflfences  worthy 
of  chastisement,'  who  were  going  to  Spain  to  serve  in 
the  galleys.     Young  Cobham,  cruising  in  the  Channel, 

•  Harl  MS.  874,  f.  6. 
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caught  sight  of  the  vessel,  chased  her  down  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  fired  into  her,  killed  her  captain's 
brother  and  a  number  of  men,  and,  then  boarding,  when 
all  resistance  had  ceased,  sewed  up  the  captain  himself 
and  the  survivors  of  the  crew  in  their  own  sails,  and 
flung  them  overboard.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  is 
not  related ;  it  seems  they  perished  with  the  rest.  The 
sliip  was  scuttled,  and  Cobham  made  off  with  the  booty, 
which  the  English  themselves  admitted  to  be  worth 
50,000*  ducats,  to  his  pirates'  nest  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Eighteen  drowned  bodies,  with  the  main- 
sail for  their  winding-sheet,  were  washed  up  upon  the 
Spanish  shores,  cruelty  without  example,  of  which 
hut  to  hear  was  enough  to  bi-eak  the  heart.  English 
hearts,  in  like  manner,  had  been  broken  with  the 
news  of  brothers,  sons  or  husbands,  wasting  to  akele- 
tona  in  the  Cadiz  dimgeons,  or  burning  to  ashes 
in  the  Plaza  of  Valladolid.  But  this  fierce  deed  of 
young  Cobham  was  no  di-eam  of  Spanish  slander ;  the 
English  factor  of  Bilbao  was  ol)liged  to  reply  to 
Cbaloaer's  eager  inquiiies,  that  the  story,  in  its  essential 
features,  was  true.  .  .  .  Cobham  was  tried  for 
pii-acy  the  next  year  at  the  indignant  requisition  of 
Spain.  He  refused  to  plead  to  liis  indictment;  and 
the  dreadful  sentence  was  passed  upon  him  of  the 
peine  forte  et  dure.     His   relations,  De  Silva   said, 

•  This  estimate  aeetna  to  have  coine  rather  from  the  merchanta 
of  Antwerp,  as,  in  n  complaint  to  the  Kegeiit,  they  state  that  two 
ships  and  two  zebras  were  attaclied  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  one 
ship  and  the  zebras  esenped,  tbe  other  takeu,  her  captain  beiug  slain, 
"  Her  cargo  is  worth  50,000  ducats,  her  crew  of  forty  have  been 
sent  to  tbe  galleys,"  a  HUrmise,  of  course,  ou  their  port,  aa  there 
were  uune  in  England,  and  shewing  they  were  ignorant  of  their 
fate.  This  took  place  in  November.  15C3.— Vide  Calendar  HCate 
Paper*,  Foreign  Series,  46,  Feb.  166i. 
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strained  their  influence  to  prevent  it  being  carried  into 
effect,  and  it  seems  that  either  they  succeeded,  or  that 
Cobham  himself  yielded  to  the  terror,  and  consented 
to  answer.  At  all  events,  he  escaped  the  death  which 
he  deserved,  and  was  soon  again  abroad  upon  the 
seas."* 

Close  about  the  same  time  (March  13)  at  which 
this  transaction  is  mentioned,  comes  another  report, 
in  a  letter  from  Zealand  by  Gough  to  Gresham,  stating 
that  "two  English  pirates,  one  is  Lord  Cobham's 
brother,  came  in  with  a  Spanish  ship,  whereof  is  much 
ado  here,"  and,  perhaps,  it  is  this  same  which  Guesten 
writes  to  Cecil  about  (March  14th,  1564)  from  Bilbao, 
wherein  he  says,  "a  ship  of  this  town  has  been 
spoiled  by  Cobham,  and  a  friar  and  another  man 
killed ;"  and  the  transaction  of  Biscay  is  also  alluded 
to.  All  this  year  he  seems  to  have  been  active  on  the 
sea,  and  on  August  24th  we  find  him  associated  with 
Hawkins,  as  bound  for  Guinea  and  the  Portugal  Indies, 
there,  without  doubt,  to  be  similarly  engaged. 

The  sea  was  not  a  school  of  morals  at  this  age,  nor 
even  later,  and  on  all  sides  much  of  this  licence  was 
going  on.  Spain  had  little  to  expect  from  us,  nor  we 
from  her.  Thomas  Brooke  was  a  decidedly  unquiet 
spirit,  and  in  later  years,  as  we  shall  see,  was  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  arrested  by  his  own  brother,  Lord 
Cobham,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  October,  ]  671. 
But  whatever  his  guilt  may  have  been,  he  escaped, 
and  if  we  hear  of  him  again  it  is  possibly  as  the 
"  Brooke,"  who,  when  the  great  Armada  was  flaimting 
by  our  coasts,  and  each  port  sent  forth  its  patriotic 
volunteers  eager  for  the  fight,  joined  with  BAleigh, 

•  Eroude,  vol.  yiii.,  pp.  447,  448. 
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and  a  number  of  others  of  noble  names,  to  bear  his 
part  in  this  great  drama  of  the  time.  He  married 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Sir  WUliam  Cavendish,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  a  daughter,  Frances,  married  to 
Arthur  Mills,  Esq. 

Of  Lord  Cobham's  other  sons,  John  demands  a 
brief  notice.  He  was  bom  April  22nd,  1534,  and  his 
education  was  under  the  care  of  Martin  Bucer.  In  a 
letter  from  the  latter  dated  Strasburg,  May  6th,  1548, 
he  speaks  highly  of  his  abilities  and  attainments.*  At 
a  later  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier,  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries, 
during  the  momentous  struggle  for  ci^Tl  and  religious 
liberty.  But  we  hear  complaints  of  him,  too.  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  writes  to  Elizabeth,  March  16th, 
1660-7,  concerning  his  elopement  from  the  island  of 
Walcheren  with  one  Lucretia  de'Affctati,  a  lady 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Queen,  who 
therefore  was  much  offended  at  this  af&iir.t  And 
eleven  years  later  we  hear  that  "  John  Brooke,  captain 
in  her  Majesty's  service,  keeps  the  whole  pay  of  her 
soldiers  from  them ;  and  that  Mr.  Henry  Brooke  has 
gotten  Mr.  Norton  Green,  a  Roman  Catholick,  guilty 
of  no  other  crime  than  disobedience  to  her  Majesty,  in 
not  going  to  church,  from  whom  ho  means  to  squeeze 
2,000  marks  before  he  shall  have  his  libertie."  After- 
wards we  find  him  in  liis  own  country,  aiding  in  the 
preparations  being  made  against  the  Armada,  and  a 
possible  landing  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  In  May, 
1584,  John  Cobhara  is  named  amongst  the  coramis- 
sioners  for  the  musters  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
seems  to  have  been  active  in  that  service. 

•  J£arl.  MS.  874,  f.  2. 
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He  married  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Edward 
Cobbe,  Esq.,  widow  of  Sir  John  Norton,  of  North  wood, 
knight.  He  died  September  26th,  1694,  and  was 
buried  at  Newington,  Kent,  where  is  a  fine  monument 
of  alabaster  to  his  memory,  erected  by  his  nephews, 
William  and  George,  representing  him  in  armour 
kneeling  within  a  niche.  The  Lady  Norton  was  also 
interred  here,  where  still  remains  a  brass  representing 
her  with  two  sons  by  her  side,  and  a  rhyming  inscrip- 
tion, which  speaks  of  her  as  "John  Cobham's  late 
and  loving  wife." 

The  last  of  whom  a  special  mention  is  required, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all,  was 
Henry,  his  seventh  son.  He  was  born  February  5th, 
1537.  A  good  part  of  his  life  was  employed  in  diplo- 
macy at  various  Courts  as  Ambassador,  but  specially 
at  those  of  France  and  Spain,  where  he  proved  himself 
an  able  public  servant,  sending  home  to  Cecil  much 
valuable  information.  In  1570-1  he  was  on  an 
embassage  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna  about  a  possible 
alliance  of  Elizabeth  with  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
and  also  to  the  King  of  Spain.  He  was  knighted 
by  the  Queen  at  the  festivities  of  Kenilworth  in 
July,  1575,  and  that  same  month  went  again  as  Am- 
bassador to  Spain.  In  1679-80  he  was  sent  to  France, 
and  whilst  there  sent  to  the  Queen,  as  a  new  year's  gift, 
"  a  cage  of  gold  with  hope  in  it,"  and  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  in  1582  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
and  others  to  treat  of  the  delicate  business  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  with  Alen9on.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Wilson  he  gives  some  accoimt  of  his 
early  life.  When  young  he  was  dedicated  by  his  father 
to  the  service  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  was  educated  imder  the  Earl  of 
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Devonshire.  In  referring  to  liis  Tarious  embassieB,  he 
stated  that  his  pay  was  not  suiBcient  to  pay  his  expenses, 
nor  did  the  Queen's  gifts  make  up  for  the  loss.  In 
the  twelfth  of  her  reign,  however,  he  received  a  grant 
of  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  East  Mailing  in  Kent, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  £100.  He  was  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Kent  in  the  twenty-eighth  and  thirty-first 
of  tbis  reign.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Sutton,  knight,  and  widow  of  Sir  Walter  Had- 
dou,  principal  master  of  the  Court  of  Requests.  The 
latter  died  January  21st,  1571-2.  This  lady  once  tried 
her  own  hand  at  diplomacy  when  at  Paris,  unknown 
to  her  husband,  and  made  commimications  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.* 

Amongst  the  names  of  the  sons  it  will  have  occurred 
that  some  are  repeated.  This  may  find  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  four  of  them  died  young,  viz.,  the  elder 
Henry,  the  younger  Edward,  Edmund,  and  the  younger 
Thomas.  Of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  child, 
born  on  June  12th,  1626,  demands  most  attention, 
chiefly  on  account  of  her  marriage  with  William  Parre, 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  whose  name  has  already 
appeared  as  concerned  in  Wyatt's  Rebellion.  He  had 
been  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  Anne  Boui-cliier,  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  on  account  of  her  adultery, 
and  he  then  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Cobham, 
the  Protestant  canonists  stating  *'  that  the  band  of 
wedlock  being  broken  by  the  mere  fact  of  infidelity, 
the  second  marriage  was  lawful."  But  in  Mary's  reign 
this  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  two  were  separated. 
It  was  one  of  the  debatable  scandals  of  the  time.     She 

•  The  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  already  referred  to,  was 
engraved  by  Remigiua  Hagenbergh,  1582,  and  has  been  often  mis- 
taken fop  that  of  Henry,  last  Lord  Cobham. 
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died  in  1566,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. 

Katharine,  the  youngest  daughter,  was  born  April 
7th,  1541,  and  was  married  to  John  Jerningham,  Esq. 
Her  father  alludes  to  her  probable  marriage  in  his 
will,  1552,  when  she  was  but  a  child.  Being  repre- 
sented on  the  monument  (1561),  with  the  arms  of 
Jerningham  on  her  tabard,  she  must  have  been  then 
already  married,  although  but  seventeen. 

Mary  died  unmarried,  and  Anne  at  an  early  age. 

It  will  have  been  seen  how  much  the  lives  of  the 
Lords  of  Cobham  illustrate  the  different  epochs  of 
our  history.  The  Barons*  contest  with  the  Crown, 
the  wars  with  France,  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses, 
then  the  B/cformation,  which  in  its  dawn  found  a 
victim  among  them,  to  the  time  of  its  struggle  and 
the  changing  political  arena,  of  which  the  late  lord's 
life  was  an  apt  example.  His  death,  so  nearly  coin- 
dent  with  that  of  Queen  Mary,  closes  this  period ; 
for  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Protestantism  again 
arises,  and  at  the  end  of  her  reign  may  be  said  to  have 
been  firmly  established.  Now  William  Brooke,  who 
comes  next  upon  the  scene,  is  a  type  of  the  new  era, 
and  identified  with  its  success. 

He  was  born  November  1,  1527,  the  second  child 
of  the  numerous  family.  And,  as  it  has  already  been 
shewn  that  his  father  was  alive  to  the  growing  neces- 
sities of  a  good  education,  it  will  be  supposed  that  his 
heir  would  have  special  attention  paid  to  his.  And 
thus  we  find  him  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  sent 
abroad  with  a  tutor  for  this  purpose.  An  interesting 
docimient  is  extant,  preserved  amongst  the  Harleian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museimi,  relative  to  this  journey, 
being  a  licence  or  passport  to  William  Brooke,  Lord 
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[  Cobham's  eldest  son,  to  travel  beyond  sea.     It  runs 
[  thus : — 

"And  wheraa  oure  truatie  and  welbeloved  Williani  Broke,  the 
I  eldest  Sonne  of  oure  right  trustie  and  wellbeloved  the  Lord  of 
I  Cobham,  is  desirous  and  uiynded  to  passe  into  the  p'tes  of  beyond 
1  the  sea  there  to  contynue  for  his  further  encreaae  of  vertue  and 
P  leraJng.  We  have  jou  wit  that  we  have  licenced  and  by  these 
'  pat's  do  licence  him  to  passe  unto  the  said  p'tes  of  beyond  the  sea 

IS-"*  his  two  servants,  three  horses,  twentie  pounds  in  money,  bagges 

Lod  baggage,  at  his  libertie. 

"  geven  under  our  signet  at  o'  palace  of  Westm"  the 
fourth  day  of  June  in  the  xxxiij  yere  of  our 
raigne  (1541)." 

On  this  occasion  his  father  drew  up  a  rule  of 
conduct  for  his  observance  during  his  absence,  and 
the  analogy  between  this  and  the  advice  given  by 
Polonius  is  so  strong  that  it  becomes  an  interesting 
illustration  to  Hamlet.  In  both  cases  the  father  is  a 
statesman  and  a  courtier.     It  is  headed — 


"  BtCMEUBOJ 


J  TO  Mb.  WiLLiiM  Broke. 


"1.  Firate  in  the  momjng  remembyr  to  serve  God,  thankyng  bym 
for  his  benefitts  and  bumblte  deslryng  his  grace  to  aide  and 
assist e  you. 

"2.  If"  To  heare  Masse  devoutlie  upon  yo' knees  and  pray  ferventlie 
at  that  tyme  (alt  other  fantasies  and  worldUe  pleasures  cleane 
sett  apsrl),  that  your  myude  and  bodie  may  that  tyme  oonely 
be  given  to  call  upon  Ahnighti©  God, 

"8.  It"  To  applie  yo"  lemyng  diligentlie  (and  tbat  of  yo'  own 
niyiide  without  any  compulsion)  yo'  lernyug  sbal  be  Civil 
Lawe,  Bethoricke  and  Qreke. 

"4.  If"  To  be  obedient  in  all  pointes  to  yo'  Tutor  and  to  doo 
nothyng  without  his  advise  and  counseil. 

"  6.  It™  To  fcepe  yo'selfe  chast  and  to  take  grete  hede  that  ye  sett 
no  mynde  or  pleas'  upon  the  abhoniinable  sin  of  leeherv  evur 
havyng  in  yo'  remumbraunce  the  bouude  of  yo'  promceee  ot 
nariage  and  kepe  yo'  vessell  cleane  according  to  the 
comk&dement  of  God. 
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"  6.  It™  To  send  lettres  over  to  my  Lorde  into  Englande  so  often 

as  the  comoditie  of  cariage  shall  serve  you. 
"  7.  It°^  At  vacant  tymes  to  playe  upon  the  lute  or  other  instru- 

mentes. 
"  8.  It™  To  marke  well  the  best  formes  and  maneres  in  the  count rie 

and  those  to  put  in  use  and  accustome  yourselfe  to  the  best. 
"  9.  It™  To  take  heed  that  ye  doo  not  speke  to  thicke,  (i.e.,  not 

too  quick)." 

"  I  wyl  performe  aull  thes 
thyngs  bi  the  grace  of  God 
by  me  your  sonne 

Wylliam  Bboke."* 

Item  7  is  similar  in  spirit  to  the  advice  sent  by 
Polonius  to  Laertes,  as  in  Hamlet,  act  ii.,  sc.  1,  "  And 
bid  him  ply  his  music ; "  music  evidently  being  at 
that  time  coDsidered  as  a  necessary  accomplishmcDt 
of  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  England 
stood  high  amongst  neighbouring  nations  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  science. 

Item  5  shews  that  the  youth  of  thirteen  was 
already  engaged  to  be  married  to  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  George  Nevil,  Lord  of  Abergavenny. 

There  is  a  letter  during  their  absence,  from  Ed- 
monde  Bailer,  his  tutor,  dated  at  Arey  (?),  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  in  which  he  acquaints  his 
father  of  his  son's  inclination  towards  a  military  life ; 
he  being,  it  seems,  a  witness  of  the  musters  and  pre- 
parations being  made  by  the  King's  Commissioners ; 
but  after  the  matter  had  been  fully  considered,  it  was 
concluded  he  should  "tarry  and  take  such  part  as 
Gk)d  shall  send  him."t  A  few  years  later  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  martial  ardour,  and  in 
1649  was  engaged  in  the  war  in  France  which  ensued 
on  the  attempt  to  recover  Boulogne,  by  taking  advan- 

•  Rarl.  MSS.,  288,  f.  171.  t  IM.,  f.  183  b. 
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tage  of  the  social  distractions  then  shewing  themselves 
in  England.  But  peace  being  soon  concluded,  young 
Brooke's  military  career  came  to  an  end,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  ever  again  took  up  the  sword,  as  his 
services  were  afterwards  of  a  purely  civU  character. 
He  was  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  body  to  Edward  VI, 
and  was  knighted  a  short  time  before  his  father's 
death,  when  he  became  the  ninth  Lord  of  Cobham. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  he  was  implicated 
in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  and  how,  with  his  father,  he 
escaped  the  Queen's  vengeance.  This  affair  does  not 
appear  to  have  influenced  her  against  him,  for,  on  his 
becoming  Lord  of  Cobham,  he  was  made  Lord  "Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Constable  of  the  Castle  of 
Dover,  and  in  tliese  offices  he  was  conflrmed  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  which  took  place  the  following 
year,  viz.  in  1558,  and  he  was  also  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  first  permanent 
Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Kent,  all  which 
offices  he  held  imtil  his  death. 

The  first  service  he  was  called  upon  to  render  by 
the  new  sovereign  was  to  go  on  an  embassage  in 
November  to  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  then  at 
Brussels,  to  announce  the  decease  of  Queen  Mary  liis 
wife,  and  her  own  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was 
also  to  endeavour  to  renew  the  treaties  with  Spain. 
But  the  French  were  intriguing  with  the  latter  under 
the  supposition  that  al!  interests  between  the  two 
countries  had  ceased  by  the  death  of  Mary.  Lord 
Cobham  writes  to  Elizabeth  that  "at  Cercamp  the 
French  did  not  let  to  say  and  talk  openly,  how  that 
your  Ligbnoss  is  not  lawful  Queen  of  England." 
Though  Spain  did  not  join  with  France,  Lord  Cobham 
did  not  seem  to  succeed  in  making  with  Philip  any 

vol,.  XU.  L 
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direct  or  sincere  alliance.  The  double  dealing  of  this 
monarch,  indeed,  was  but  the  too  natural  bent  of  his 
mind,  as  the  envoy  discovered  at  a  later  day. 

Thus  beginning,  with  honours  falling  like  showers 
upon  him,  the  Queen  in  her  progress  through  Kent 
paid  a  visit  to  him  at  Cobham  Hall  in  the  month 
of  July,  1659.  This  visit  is  especially  described  by 
Thynne  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  who  tells  us  of — 

"  a  banketing  house  made  for  hir  xnaiestie  in  Cobham  parke,  with  a 
goodlie  gallerie  therevnto  composed  all  of  greene  with  seuerall 
deuices  of  knotted  flowers,  supported  on  each  side  with  a  faire  row 
of  hawthorn  trees,  which  nature  seemed  to  haue  planted  there  of 
purpose  in  summer  time  to  welcome  hir  maiestie  and  to  honor 
their  lord  and  maister." 

It  was  on  the  22nd  September  this  year  (n.s.)  he 
lost  his  first  wife,  whose  daughter,  an  only  child 
named  Frances,  was  married  to  Thomas  Coppinger. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1669-60,  he  married  his 
second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Newton,  and 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  bedchamber.  The 
marriage  is  thus  quaintly  described,  and  is  a  curious 
picture  of  manners : — 

"  Sundaye  the  25^^'  of  februarye  being  Shrofsundaye  1569 
A^  sc'do  Elizabeth  Eegine,  the  Quenes  ma^®  lyinge  at  her  pallace 
of  Westm'  abowt  x  of  the  Clock  the  young  lordes  knightes  & 
gentlemen  of  the  Court  cam*  to  the  Chambre  of  the  sayd  Lord 
Cobh*m  &  Conductyd  hym  uppe  into  the  Quenes  grate  clossett. 

"  And  afterwarde  she  was  fro*  her  chambre  likewyse  conductyd 
uppe  to  the  seyd  Clossett  betweene  Waltre  viscount  herefbrd  & 
John  lord  Sheffelde  bachelors,  but  shortlye  after  &  in  the  same  yere 
maryed,  her  trayne  borne  by  a  younge  ladye. 

"  And  after  her  followyd  the  ladye  m'quys  of  Northampton  & 
the  ladye  Strange  w^  a  greate  noumbre  of  other  ladyes  &  gentle- 
weomen,  where  they  stayd  in  the  seyd  great  clossett  tyll  the  quene 
were  com*.  And  then  the  p'cessyon  was  sunge  w**  ended  the  p'ceaded 
w*  the  Espousalls  afore  the  quenes  ma^*"  who  stod  nere  by  them  & 
the  Counsell  &  other  lordes.    Fyancyd  by  doctor  Carloe  Busshoppe 
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of  Chychesfre  and  the  lord  Wi]l*m  howard,  lorde  CLamberkyiie 
dyd  geve  her  iu  thabaeuce  of  her  father.  And  so  the  Fyauncyiiige 
fuUye  Fynnisshyd  they  knealyd  doiiwne  agayne  at  a  fournie  in  the 
seyd  CIoHsett  wherupon  were  bolhe  Cuyasheons  &  earpett  leyd 
and  the  servyce  beinge  endyd  she  was  agayne  conductyd  to  her 
Dynynge  chamber  w'^"  was  the  greate  chambre  w"'in  the  Coiinaell 
chamber  betweene  James  blunt,  lord  mountjoye  &  Edwarde 
wyndaor  lord  wyndBor,  where  was  great  fare  &  cheare,  and  after 
dian'  great  Dauncynge  &  other  pastyme  uatyll  the  E^eninge  prayer 
and  then  to  supper  where  auppyd  w"'  the  bryde  the  Eight  hon'able 
hyghe  &  mightye  prynce  John  Duke  of  fyneland  y"  aon  to  the 
kings  of  Swethow  who  alao  had  Dauncyd  the  Afternone  w^''  the 
seyd  Bryde  for  the  more  honoryng  of  the  seyd  maryage." 

By  this  lady  he  had  six  children,  the  first  a  boy, 
heing  horn  on  December  4th,  the  same  year,  at  his 
house  in  Blackfriars.  The  ceremony  of  the  christen- 
ing has  been  handed  down,  and  may  follow  as  another 
illustration  of  the  time.  It  took  place  only  three 
days  after  the  birth,  a  usual  custom  at  this  era.  The 
Queen  was  one  of  twelve  sponsors,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  acts,  shewed  herself  a  close 
friend  to  Lord  Cohham,  to  whose  lady  she  was  pro- 
bably much  attached : — 

"  The  Byrthe  and  Chryetenynge  of  maxymylyan  fyrst  son  to 
Wyll'ni  lord  Cobh'm  &  ladyo  his  wyfe  afore  namyd, 

"  On  Wenyeday  the  iiij"'  of  december  1560  A"  tercio  Elizabeth 
Begiiio  the  sayd  ladye  lyingc  at  ber  howsBe  w"'ia  the  late  Blacke 
Freereeat  londuu  abowt  X  of  the  Clocks  in  the  fornone  the  seyd 
wenysdaye  was  delyv'ed  of  A  soune  and  on  Setheredaye  ncit  Aftre 
in  the  Aftreuooe  toward  the  Evenynge  she  was  caryed  &  conveyd 
to  the  Coitrte  the  Quenes  Ma"'  lyiuge  at  her  pallace  of  Westm'  by 
DyT'aae  ladyea  as  the  ladye  Dacros  of  the  Sowtbe  tli'eldre  &  the 
ladye  Dacres  the  younger  her  Doughter  iu  lawe  the  Lady  harte  the 
ladye  Broke  the  ladye  Mason  &  dyv'sso  other  w'''  a  greate  companye 

I   of  gentlemen  of  the  seyd  lords  S''vantB  &  others  where  in  the  Qiienee 
great  cloasett  was  prepared  the  Sylver  Soute  &  all  other  thinges 

I  necOBsarye  for  the  seyd  Chryetenynge  and  there  at  the  tyme  of 
~  •  prayer  the  Qiienes  ma"*  cam'  &■  Cryatenyd  the  same  who 
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was  godmother  thereunto  &  namyd  hyt  Maxymylyan  Wyll^m  Parre 
m'quis  of  Northampton  &  younge  Erie  of  Arundell  beinge  the  god- 
fathers who  after  the  Chrystenynge  endyd  there  wasshyd  &  gave 
presents  to  the  seyd  Chylde  as  foUoweth."* 

(List  of  presents  not  preserved.) 

Prom  the  position  which  Lord  Cobham  held  in  the 
county,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  the 
necessary  courtesies  to  such  distinguished  foreigners 
as  passed  through  it,  on  their  way  to  the  Court.  We 
therefore  find  that,  in  September,  1565,  he  and  Lord 
Abergavenny  were  ordered  to  attend  at  Dover  to 
receive,  on  his  landing,  Christopher,  the  Prince  and 
Margrave  of  Baden,  with  his  wife  Cecilia,  sister  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  to  escort  them  to  London.  And 
it  is  notable,  that  Lady  Cobham  was  also  enjoined  to 
accompany  him,  to  do  the  necessary  honours,  though 
at  this  time  she  was  within  three  months  of  her  con- 
finement, which  took  place  on  December  11th,  when 
his  fifth  child,  William,  was  born,  and  for  whom  the 
Princess  Cecilia  became  one  of  the  sponsors. 

The  next  few  years  may  be  called  the  most  troubled 
period  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  conspiracies  arose 
and  were  suppressed,  and  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  as  possible  successor  to  the  Crown,  had,  even  in 
the  Court  itself,  many  adherents. 

In  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Lord 
Cobham  was  imprudent,  but  not  otherwise  guilty; 
though  for  some  days  he  was  retained  a  prisoner  in 
Lord  Burghley's  house.  He  was  indeed  doing  his 
duty  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  examining 
Baily,  Ridolfi's  agent  and  one  of  the  young  enthu- 
siasts in  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  about  to 
lay  the  papers  discovered  upon  him  before  the  Council. 

•  Addit.  MSS.  Brit.  Mu8.  6118,  f .  201. 
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But  that  scapegrace  brother  Thomas  was  present — in 
fact,  he  liad  been  arrested  by  Lord  Cobham,  and, 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  besought  with  tears  that 
be  would  not  shew  them  to  the  Council,  as  it  would 
be  the  undoing  of  the  Bishop  of  Rosse.  Lord  Cobham 
hesitated)  but  at  length  yielded,  and  the  letters  found 
were  placed  in  the  Bishop's  hands.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, when  the  whole  plot  was  unravelled,  he  waa 
exonerated,  and  even  his  brother,  who  bad  been 
committed  to  the  Tower,  was  pardoned.  The  Duke, 
however,  suffered  death  on  Tower  Hill,  June  2, 1572, 
and  although  he  protested  his  innocence,  his  guilt  was 
amply  proven. 

It  is  clear  that  the  incident  did  not  affect  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Queen's  friendship.  For,  in  1573, 
another  progress  through  Kent  being  proposed.  Lord 
Cobham's  duty,  as  "Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  re- 
quired him  to  see  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  those 
towns,  as  well  as  to  the  general  health  of  the  county, 
and  he  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, respecting  the  "  ejTing  and  makinge  swete  of  her 
Majestie's  lodginges"  in  Dover  Castle.  In  September, 
after  paying  a  visit  to  her  dockyard  at  Chatham,  she 
went  from  Rochester  to  Cobham  Hall,  where,  for  two 
days,  she  was  magnificently  entertained,  and  there 
knighted  James  Hales,  of  Bekesboume,  and  Humphrey 
Hales,  of  Woodchurch.  Many  evidences  ai-e  extant 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  Queen  aud  Lord 
and  liady  Cobham,  manifested  at  different  times  by 
presents  on  both  sides.  A  new  year's  gift,  presented  by 
Lord  Cobham  on  January  1, 1577-8,  consisted  of  a  petti- 
coat "  of  yellow  satten,  layed  all  over  with  a  parement* 

•  It  ifl  doubtful  if  this  be  WTitten  "  parement "  or  "  paaeiiieut." 
If  the  first,  it  would  Bimply  mean  an  ornamentfttioD ;  if  the  second, 
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of  silver,  and  tawney  silk  fringed  with  silver  and 
silk,  and  lyned  with  tawney  sarcenet."  At  the  same 
time  he  received  from  her  Majesty  £10  in  gold  and 
in  "guilt  plate  20  oz.;"  he  had  a  similar  gift  also 
in  1588-9. 

An  interesting  document  is  extant  illustrating  Lady 
Cobham's  duties  at  the  Court,  which  is  preserved  among 
the  Aahmole  MSS.  (1148,  f.  337).     It  is  as  follows  :— 

"This  bill  indented  conteyneth  certayn  perles  deliuered  in  charge 
by  the  Quenes  ma"«  to  the  Lady  Cobham  the  xviij"*  of  ffebruary  1570, 
being  upon  her  ma**~  commaundement  viewed  wayed  and  examyned 
the  last  of  June  1677  by  John  Louison  of  London  goldsmith  and 
WiU'm  Neale  one  of  her  ma"*"  auditors.  And  aftre  the  said  examy- 
nac'on  left  in  charge  w^  the  said  La :  Cobham  the  said  last  of  June 
in  the  presence  of  M'  Secretary  Walsingham  untill  it  should  please 
her  ma"*  to  take  furdre  ordre  for  the  disposinge  of  them." 

Here  follows  the  list  of  pearls,  and  attached  to  this 
bill,  and  forming  fol.  336  b  of  the  MS.  is  a  piece  of 
paper  indorsed : — 

"  Qeven  the  Earle  of  Lester  on  Newe  yeres  Daye  hP  xvij  E.  R® 
Elizabeth  1674." 

The  paper  is  bruised  through  and  through,  apparently 
by  the  gold-setting  of  the  pearls  thus  mentioned.  It 
is  indorsed  :— 

"  Wt.  carretts  18  di' 

"  (Gheven)  to  me  on  newe  yeres  mominge  a  peril  by  the  Q.  ma® 

pear  f ashio'  which  semed  owt  (?)  this  paper  beinge  of  y®  weyzt 

above  named. 

B.  Letcesteb." 

The  public  services  of  Lord  Cobham  were  now 
directed  into  an  important  arena.  The  terrible  struggle 
in  the  Netherlands  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  had 
already  long  endured,  when  Elizabeth,  who  was  always 
dreaming    of   peace  which  never  came,  despatched 

a  kind  of  laoe.  See  Halliwell's  Archaic  JHcHonary — **  Parements  ** 
and  *'  Passamen.** 
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Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  in  August, 
1578,  to  the  governor  Don  John  of  Austria,  to  effect, 
if  possible,  a  pacification.  But  their  first  inteniew 
was  not  assuring,  for  Don  John  utterly  refused  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  States,  nor  did  the 
envoys  succeed  in  some  further  efforts.  "  They  then 
expressed  their  intention  of  returning  to  England,  muck 
grieved  at  the  result  of  their  mission.  The  governor 
replied  that  they  might  do  as  they  liked,  hut  that  he, 
at  least,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a 
peace."  After  further  but  yet  more  unsatisfactory 
debates,  the  ambassadors  took  their  leave.  This  con- 
ference took  place  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  Lord 
Cobham  and  Walsingham  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
States  General  deploring  the  disingenuous  conduct  of 
the  governor,  and  begging  that  the  failure  miglit  not 
he  attributed  to  them ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
England. 

At  home,  again,  in  1580,  amenities  pass  between 
him  and  the  Corporation  of  Rochester,  which  sent 
him  a  present  of  three  salmon,  at  two  different  times, 
they  receiving  in  return  half  a  buck,  for  the  venison 
of  Cobham  Park  was  in  esteem.  In  1682  he  added  to 
Cobham  Hall,  as  also  to  his  house  in  Blaekfriai-s,  and 
afterwards  carried  out  "  the  rare  garden  at  Cobham 
HaU,  in  which  no  varictie  of  strange  flowers  and  trees 
do  want,  which  praise  or  price  maie  obteine  from  the 
furthest  part  of  Europe  or  from  other  strange  countries 
wherby  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  garden  of  Semiramis.' 
It  was  an  age  of  great  improvement  in  this  particular, 
and  many  gardens  were  at  this  time  established  in 
England  for  the  cultivation  of  exotic  plants. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1585-6,  he  was  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and   on    the  14th  of  April  waa 
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made  Knight  of  the  Grarter.  In  this  year  also  he  was 
in  the  commission  for  enquiring  into  the  authorship 
of  Martin  Marprelate,  and  in  1687  into  the  plots  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  still  continued  to  cause 
alarm  to  the  government. 

Ten  years  had  now  passed  away  since  Lord  Cob- 
ham's  embassy  to  the  Netherlands.  Tears  of  horror 
and  bloodshed  to  that  unfortunate  country,  but  of 
much  heroism,  in  which  our  countrymen  took  part, 
of  whom  many  a  noble  life  was  lost  in  desperate 
fight  upon  the  dykes.  Now,  in  the  momentous  year 
of  1688,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  James 
Croft,  Doctors  Valentine  Dale  and  John  Rogers, 
having  also  in  their  company  Robert  Cecil,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  arrived  at  Ostend  in 
Pebruary,  as  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  with 
Famese,  Prince  of  Parma.  A  more  solemn  farce  was 
scarcely  ever  enacted.  Pamese's  part  was  to  delay 
and  delude,  and  he  did  it  to  perfection,  well  seconded 
by  his  astute  commissioners.  Count  Aremberg,  Cham- 
pagny,  Richardot,  and  Secretary  Gamier.  Hardly  a 
day  passed  but  they  sent  presents  of  a  hare,  or 
pheasant,  or  a  cast  of  hawks,  having  in  return  barrels 
of  oysters — ^but  as  to  business,  nothing.  But  it  was  a 
crowning  act  of  audacity  when  the  Prince,  disguised 
as  a  menial,  came  to  Ostend  during  a  feasting  given 
to  the  commissioners,  and  surveyed  the  defences. 
Philip  wrote  to  the  latter,  "keep  the  negociations 
alive  until  my  Armada  appears,  and  then  carry  out  my 
determination,  and  replant  the  Catholic  religion  on 
the  soil  of  England."  So  well  were  the  delusions 
maintained,  that  if  the  author  of  Hudibras  is  right  in 
saying, 

**  Doubtlesa  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat," 
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the  commissioners  must  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  each  other. 

The  mist  now  passed  from  the  Queen's  eyes,  as 
well  as  from  those  of  the  most  easy  of  the  commis- 
sioners. Shortly  after  their  return  home,  the  great 
Armada  was  in  the  Channel  riding  in  triumph,  until 
those  true  descendants  of  sea  kings,  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Fi-obisher,  and  others  came  upon  it.  What  ensued 
is  a  memorable  passage  in  our  history.  Schiller's 
words  express  the  i-esult. 

"  Gott,  der  Allmat-ht'ge,  blies, 
Und  die  Armada  flog  nacli  alien  Winden."* 

Lord  Cobham's  life  from  this  time  was  that  of  a 
courtier  or  peer,  hut  attending  to  those  important 
duties  in  his  county  incumbent  on  him  from  Ids  posi- 
tion and  the  offices  he  held.  The  defence  of  the  country 
diuing  the  critical  state  of  affairs  between  England 
and  Spain,  as  far  as  regarded  the  coast  of  Kent, 
naturally  called  for  his  services,  and  orders  of  tbe 
Council  were  addressed  to  him  accordingly,  on  many 
occasions,  in  respect  to  levies  of  men,  the  firing  of 
beacons,  etc.,  in  cases  of  alarm. 

His  wife,  Lady  Frances,  died  at  Cobham  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1692,  and  was  interred  within  the  church 
with  much  ceremony,  the  details  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  College  of  Arms.  During  the  same 
year,  he  received  a  grant  of  the  custody  of  the  Palace 
and  Park  of  Eltham,  and  two  years  later,  in  1594,  the 
advowson  of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Rood  near 
Winchester.  He  was  on  the  commission  of  1593  to 
enquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
enemies,  which  seems  to  have  concluded  his  public  life. 

*  Which  ia  but  a  tmiiHlatinn  of  the  motto  oa  tbe  medal  atmok  j 
to  commemorate  tbe  event :  "  Ai&avit  Deus  et  dieslpati  suut." 
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During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  was  con- 
stantly adding  to  or  rebuilding  Cobham  Hall,  and  in 
1595,  he  had  permission  from  Henry  IV  of  France 
to  import  Caen  stone  to  be  used  in  these  works.  On 
the  24th  of  January,  1596-7,  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
one  of  twins,  who  in  1589  had  married  young  Robert 
Cecil,  died,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  father.  She  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  command  of  the 
Queen,  and  he  bore  the  great  banner  at  her  funeral. 
An  altar  tomb  of  alabaster  covers  her  remains  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  event  seems  to  have 
hastened  his  own  end,  as  he  died  the  6th  of  March 
following  at  the  age  of  71. 

In  his  will  he  directs  his  body  "  to  be  buried  in 
Cobham  church  without  vayne  pomp ;"  nevertheless 
we  have  proof  that  it  must  have  taken  place  with 
considerable  heraldic  display,  and  among  those  who 
attended  was  Sir  Walter  B^aleigh,  with  whom  he  had 
been  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  the  Lord  Charles 
Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral.*  The  tomb  of  his  father 
had  many  pendant  escutcheons  placed  around  it,  and,  it 
is  extremely  probable,  that  either  his  body  was  placed 
temporarily  within  it,  or  that  it  was  put  into  a  vault 
beneath.  That  no  memorial  whatever  of  him  exists 
must  be  due  to  those  circumstances  which  soon  after- 
wards ensued,  and  thus  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
spot  in  which  his  remains  repose.t 

♦  Vide  Lansd.  MS.,  874,  art.  Cobham  Church.  The  will  of 
Lord  Cobham  is  printed  in  full  in  Vol.  XI.  of  Archaologia  Cantiana, 
with  notes  by  the  Bev.  Canon  Scott  Bobertson. 

t  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  his  son  to  erect  a  tomb  to 
his  memory,  as  the  following  entry  shews.  In  1601  B.  Williams 
recommended  that  G-iles  de  Whitt  should  be  set  to  work  on  some 
new  chimney  pieces,  or  his  lordsh^^s  fat1ier*s  tomb,  that  he  may 
maintain  himself. — Calendar  of  Stat9  Papers,  p.  189,  No.  64.  The 
name  of  the  woikman  here  mentioned  seems  to  be  Flemish. 
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Sii-  'William  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  may 
have  mevitcd  the  title  of  a  Ma3cenas  wliich  is  applied 
to  him  hy  Holinshed.  The  following  works  wore  dedi- 
cated to  hira,  viz.,  Thomas  Newton's  Translations  of 
Xevimis  Lemniita,  De  Sabitu  et  Conatitutione  Corporis, 
&c.,  &c. ;  Paul  Ives'  translation  of  William  de  Bellay's 
Instruction  for  the  Warres  atid  Aw  oif»i  Pr<tctice  of 
Fortijicaiiana.  London,  8vo,  1589.  Also,  I7ie  Sis- 
torical  Description  of  the  Islande  of  Britayne,  com- 
piled by  William  Harison  (his  household  chaplain) 
attached  to  Holinshed's  Chronicles.  Many  of  the 
eminent  men  of  tliis,  the  Augustanage  of  our 
literature,  were  his  personal  friends.  It  is  hardly 
possible  hut  that  he  must  have  known  something  of 
Shakespeare  liimself,  for  bis  house  in  Blac-kfriare  was 
in  close  vicinity  to  the  Playhouse  of  which  the  poet 
had  a  share,  and  where  many  of  his  plays  were  pro- 
duced. Of  liis  charitable  acts  wc  must  record  the 
refounding  of  the  Colles;e  at  Cobham  for  the  use  of 
the  poor.  The  hall  and  many  other  portions  of  the 
existing  buildings  must  be  part  of  the  original  foun- 
dation, but  other  parts  were  doubtless  added.  On  the 
south  side,  there  are  some  ruined  walls  with  an  arch 
overhung  with  ivy,  and  the  escutcheon  of  Lord  Cob- 
ham  having  the  following  inscription  beneath  it : — 

"  The  new  College  of  Cobham  in  the  couiitie  of  Kent  was  founded 
for  the  reliefe  of  the  Poore  at  the  charge  of  the  Right  Honorable 
the  .  .  .  Sir  William  Brook,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  Cobham, 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Fortes,  Lieutenant  for  the  same 
Coimtie  to  .  .  .  escelleut  Ma""  of  Elizabeth  Queene  of  England 
one  of  her  High  Privie  Cou'ce!  and  Chamberlaync  of  Her  mort 
Hon*"*  Houiihold.  He  died  6tb  March  1506.  This  wa§  fiuiihed 
7  Sept,  1598." 

All  the  buildings  in  connection  with  this  ruin  arc 
now  gone,  but  traces  of  the  fouudations  are  visible 
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in  dry  seasons,  and  there  is  the  remains  of  a  fire- 
place. 

His  eldest  son,  Maximilian,  at  whose  coming  into 
the  world  there  was  such  ceremony  of  good  omen,  bid 
fair  for  a  good  career.  He  had  ability,  and  during 
his  absence  abroad  is  said  to  have  sent  valuable  in- 
formation to  Cecil.  But  he  died  at  Naples,  December 
6,  1683,  being  23  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
hospital  "  degli  Incurabili  "  of  that  city. 

William,  his  sixth  child,  whose  birth  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  was  spoken  of  as  a  "  comlie  youth 
disposed  to  follow  the  Court."  He  was  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Kent  in  1697,  and  was  killed  in  a  duel 
at  Mile  End  Green  by  the  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Lucas,  of  Essex,  Elnight.  The  fate  of  his  son  George 
will  presently  be  alluded  to. 

Henry  Brooke,  second  son  of  Sir  William,  was  bom 
at  Cobham  Hall  November  22,  1664,  and  Holinshed 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  gentleman  of  whom  great  hope 
is  conceived  that  his  following  yeares  giving  increase 
to  his  good  parts  by  nature  and  to  the  like  gift  of  the 
languages  by  education  will  not  onelie  make  him  a 
beneficiall  member  to  his  commonwealth,  but  also  a 
person  worthy  of  such  a  father."  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1697,  he  succeeded  to  the  Cobham  Barony  at 
the  age  of  33.  He  seemed  to  be  fortune^s  favourite, 
for  honours  fell  rapidly  upon  him.  In  1698,  he  was 
made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which,  as 
has  been  shewn,  was  so  often  held  by  his  ancestors. 
At  his  inauguration  at  Canterbury,  there  was  a 
display  of  more  than  feudal  grandeur,  it  being  at- 
tended by  4,000  horse,  and  he  kept  the  feast  very 
magnificently.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
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father  bad  been  before  hun,*  and  was  in  high  personal 
favom-  with  his  Sovereign. 

In  fact  the  duties  which  had  been  fidfilled  by  bis 
father  seemed  to  fall  naturally  on  him,  and,  in  August 
1599,  he  received  orders  respecting  the  quartering  of 
12,000  men  in  Kent,  6,000  of  whom  were  to  he 
drawn  from  the  ordinary  bands  of  the  county,  as 
invasion  was  apprehended  on  the  side  of  Spain  or 
Flanders.  The  same  kind  of  courtesies,  as  occurred 
with  his  father,  also  passed  between  him  and  the 
Queen,  for  on  January  1,  1599-1600,  he  presented  to 
her,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  "a  rounde  kyrtell  of  silver 
tabyne,t  with  starres  and  droppes  of  gold  tyssue,"t 
and  on  the  same  occasion  a  present  of  gilt  plate.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  he  entertained 
her  Majesty  at  Blackfriars,  whither  she  came  to  do 
honour  to  the  marriage  of  Henry,  Lord  Herbei-t,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  with  Ann,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Jolin,  Lord  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford. 
The  Queen  was  received  at  the  river  side  by  Lord 
Cohham,  with  whom  were  six  knights,  bearing  a  litter, 
in  which  she  was  conveyed  to  Lady  Russell's  house, 
where  she  dined.  The  supper  and  a  masque  were 
given  by  Lord  Cobham.    This  procession  is  represented 

•  All  account  of  the  ceremony  of  this  instalaient  at  Windaor. 
on  the  6th  of  June,  ia  preaerred  in  Ashmole  MS,  (1112,  f.  17). 
With  Lord  Cobham  were  aluo  Robert,  Earl  of  Susses,  and  Thomas, 
Lord  Scrope.  It  concludes  as  follows  : — "  About  a  quarter  of  ajj 
tour  after  him  (Lord  Scrope)  came  the  Lord  Cobham,  although  the 
last,  yet  moat  bravest,  his  gentlemen  in  purple  velvett  breeches,  and 
white  satin  doubletts,  and  chuina  of  gold  ;  and  his  yeomen  in  purple 
eloth  breeches,  and  white  fustian  doubletts,  all  in  blew  coates,  faced 
with  white  taffeta  and  fethers  of  white  and  blewe."  According  to  the 
custom  he  gave  William  Dethitk.  Garter,  "an  annuity  of  409.  and  a 
fat  buck  yearly  at  the  season  to  be  taken  of  my  parke  at  Cobham." 

t  A  kiud  of  silk.  J  See  Nichols'  Frogretiet,  etc. 
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in  a  well-known  painting  preserved  at  Sherborne 
Castle,  wherein  Lord  Cobham  is  seen  bearing  the 
Sword  of  State  before  the  Royal  litter.* 

The  ladies  of  the  Court  speculated,  and  quarrelled 
as  to  which  of  them  was  to  be  "the  Lady  of  Cobham." 
It  was  at  one  time  whispered,  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  the  great  heiress,  Sir  John  Spencer's  daughter, 
who  afterwards  became  Lady  Compton,  and  have 
with  her  £12,000 ;  but  the  two,  who  seemed  to  reckon 
most  on  their  pretensions,  were  Mrs.  Ea^tcliflf  and 
Prances,  daughter  of  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  widow  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Klildare. 
Eowland  White  writes  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  that — 

"  Mrs.  Batcliff  hath  kept  her  chamber  these  four  daies,  being 
somewhat  troubled  at  my  Lady  Eildare's  unkind  usage  of  her, 
which  is  thought  to  proceed  from  her  love  to  my  Lord  Cobham." 

But  this  poor  lady  died  soon  after,  and  was  buried 
at  Westminster,  November  23,  1699,  Lord  Cobham, 
with  others  of  the  nobility,  being  present.  Then  we 
hear  that — 

**  Lord  Cobham  hath  wrenched  his  foot  and  unable  to  go  out, 
which  much  troubled  Lady  Kildare.  Hearing  that  Saleigh  had 
come  to  court  from  him  just  when  the  Queen's  diet  was  sent  for, 
she  sent  for  him  to  come  imto  her  in  all  hast,  els  the  well  carving 
the  Queens  meate  would  be  mar'd  for  that  day ;  she  wishes  an  end 
of  it,  but  it  seems  he  finds  delay  for  it.*' 

B^s  Lordship  was  evidently  but  a  lukewarm  lover. 
Again,  July  12, 1600,  Lord  Cobham  and  Raleigh  had 
gone  to  the  States  camp.  Lady  Kildare  took  it  very 
heavily,  and  kept  her  room  the  first  dayt — so  ran  the 
Court  gossip.  But  as  the  lady  had  now  no  rivals,  time 
eventually  brought  about  the  desired  result,  and  the 

*  See  account  of  picture  by  Scharf,  in  vol.  zxiii.  of  the  Journal 
of  the  ArchtBological  Institute. 

t  See  Collins'  Lettere  and  Memoriah  of  State, 
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contract  was  made  tefore  the  Queen,  May  27, 1601. 
Tlie  union,  however,  was  not  a  hfippy  one,  and  was 
soon  to  be  abruptly  dissolved.  On  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1603,  James  of  Scotland  ascended  the 
throne,  and  immediately  plots  arose  against  him.  It 
is  a  dark  and  obscure  passage  of  English  liistory. 
Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  were  said  to 
ho  involved  in  what  was  styled,  in  the  jargon  of  the 
day,  "  The  treason  of  the  Main,"  and  were  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  as  well  as  the  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  Sir  Griffin  Markbam,  and  George  Brooke, 
Ijord  Cobham's  brother,  with  others. 

George  Brooke  was  beheaded  at  Winchester, 
December  5,  1603 ;  Lord  Cobham  and  the  rest  had 
their  sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
after  a  disgraceful  scene  had  been  enacted  upon  the 
scaffold,  in  which  the  unhappy  men  were  subjected 
to  considerable  mental  torture,  Raleigh  looking  on 
from  the  windows  of  the  castle.* 

Lord  Cobham  was  reconducted  to  the  Tower 
December  15,  1603,  and  there  lay  for  fifteen  years, 
and,  as  our  history  stands,  is  said  then  to  have 
been  allowed  to  walk  out,  and  to  have  died  in  extreme 
want  and  squalid  misery.  The  story,  as  told  by  Sir 
Antony  Weldon,  is  as  follows:! — "His  death  was 
base,  for  he  died  lousy,  for  want  of  apparel  and  linen  : 
and  had  starved,  had  not  a  trencher-scraper,  some- 
time his  servant  in  court,  reUeved  him  with  scraps,  in 
whose  house  he  died,  beijig  so  poor  a  house  as  ho  was 
forced  to  creep  up  a  ladder  into  a  hole  to  his  cham- 
ber." The  writer  thou  makes  a  desperate  effort  at  a 
pxin,  saying,  "The  King  was  cheated  of  what  should 

•  See  account  in  Areheeahyia,  voL  tri,,  p.  170. 
t  Court  of  King  James,  pp.  342,  '<iiS. 
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have  escheated  to  him,  that  he  could  not  give  him 
any  maintenance  as  in  all  cases  the  King  doth,  unless 
out  of  his  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  this  Lord's  want :  (the  wife  being  very  rich 
would  not  give  him  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  her 
table.)"  All  this  is  very  circumstantial  and  very  fit 
for  the  Romance  of  the  Peerage,  in  which  it  duly 
finds  its  place ;  but  it  is  all  false.  Very  many  of  Lord 
Cobham's  letters  from  the  Tower  are  extant*  in  which 
he  addresses  the  Lord  Treasurer,  for  the  time  being, 
for  his  monthly  and  quarterly  allowance,  which,  added 
together,  make  up  a  sum  of  £516  per  annum.  We 
have  a  document  in  our  Becordsf  which  shews  that 
after  his  death  money,  which  he  had  not  spent,  was 
returned  to  his  assignees.  It  is  indeed  marvellous, 
that  so  absurd  a  tale  should  ever  have  obtained  cre- 
dence at  all,  letting  alone  its  having  become  part  of 
the  gravity  of  history 4 

On  his  recommittal  to  the  Tower  he  amused  him- 
self with  classical  study,  making  translations  from 
Seneca  and  dedicating  them  to  Cecil,  his  brother-in- 
law,  with  feeble  hopes  of  release.  But  Cecil  hated 
him,  and  was  not  above  bargaining  for  shares  in  the 
estates.  §  So  hope  died  within  him,  and  he  became 
as  lost  to  the  outer  world.     One  of  his  letters  from 

♦  Penes  F.  C.  Brooke,  Esq. 

t  Devon's  Issues  of  the  Exchequer  (James  I.)  Lond.  1836,  4to, 
pp.  224,  225. 

%  A  full  examination  of  all  the  circumstances,  accompanied  by 
transcripts  of  letters,  etc.,  was  communicated  in  a  paper,  by  the 
author,  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  December  6,  1877. 

§  Motley  in  his  valuable -Hw/oryo/*Mtf  United  Netherlands  (vol. 
iv.,  p.  143  ;  London,  1867),  makes  quite  a  mistake  when  he  speaks  of 
Cecil,  on  the  authority  of  a  foreigner,  as  "  being  too  rich,  too  power- 
ful to  be  bribed,"  for  his  oum  letters  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  for 
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the  Tower  on  May  5,  1618,  shews  that  he  was  then 
seriously  ill.  Not  only  does  it  allude  to  his  physi- 
clans,  hut  his  signature  is  almost  unintelligible, 
having  evidently  been  written  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty. In  September  following,  he  is  allowed  to  go  to 
Bath  attended  by  his  keeper,  whence  returning  back, 
as  it  was  said,  cured,  he  was  seized  with  palsy  at 
Odiham  in  Hampshire,  and  conveyed  to  Sir  Edward 
Moore's*  house,  where  for  some  time  he  lay.  Of  the 
living  man  we  hear  no  more,  but  in  the  following 
January  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  Tower  accord- 
ing to  a  legal  document  of  a  later  date.  Where  his 
body  found  a  resting-place  we  cannot  find,  but  we 
know  it  lay  some  time  awaiting  the  last  of  human 
charities  for  want  of  money.t  But  the  Lady  Kildai-e, 
his  widow,  seemed  to  make  no  sign,  though  living  at 
Cobham  Hall.  The  King  too,  enters  his  prison  house 
and  seizes  "  1000  volumes  of  good  books  of  all  learning 
and  languages,"  which  had  been  the  solace  of  his 
imprisonment,  t 

As  to  the  allegation  of  the  King  being  cheated, 
the  statement  is  most  imfortnnate.  By  the  will  of 
George,  Lord  Cobham,  1552,  the  estates  were  so 
elaborately  entailed,  that  the  Crown  could  only  be 
entitled  to  a  life  interest  after  the  attainder.  This 
the   King    immediately    sold    to  Duke   Brooke    for 

money  for  teeirt  teraiee  rendered,  shew  that  he  was  well  alive  to 
getting  money  ia  whaterer  way  he  could,  and  that  he  bargained  buc- 
ceiiafully  in  ebtuining  poseession  of  some  of  the  Cobliani  estAtes  there 
in  proof.  He  was  ijuite  right,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  terri- 
ble hunchback,  who  never  forgave,  nor  forgot  to  destroy  his  enemies." 

•  Cahttdar  of  State  Papert,  KI18,  p.  515.  This  gentleman  had 
married  Franees.  Lord  Cobham'e  sister,  and  widow  of  Lord  Stourton. 

t  Cahntlar  of  Stale  Paperi,  Domestic  Series,  1618,  p,  8. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  500. 

VOL.  X  ^^^^^^^^  H 
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£10,669  (May  4,  1605)  ;*  and,  to  understand  tir 
transaction,  we  must  recall  that  the  immediate  beira 
were  the  three  young  and  friendless  children  of 
Georg;e  Brooke,  wlio  was  executed  at  Winchester. 
Now  the  Crown  had  usually  waived  the  absolute 
claim  by  which  the  innocent  were  attaint  in  blood, 
aud  restored  the  heir,  possibly  through  the  jealousy- 
of  Parliament.  But  King  James  knew  nothing  of  thi 
prerogative  of  mercy,  so  nobly  taught  by  the  gre»^ 
and  then  living  poet — the  mercy  which  is  "  twice" 
blessed,  which  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes."  He  went  in  for  his  bond — his  pound  of  flesh. 
The  infants,  whose  innocence  might  have  pleaded  f(H 
them,  were  not  thought  of.  It  was  some  years  laterj 
in  1610,  after  he  had  done  his  best  to  beggar  them,  that"* 
he  restored  them  in  blood.  But  it  was  bitter  irony 
that,  in  this  Act,  a  strict  clause  was  inserted,  that 
William  Bi-ooke,  the  lieir,  was  not  to  claim  aiii/  of  tb 
property  of  his  father,  nor  of  that  of  Henry  Lori 
Cobham,  nor  was  he  ever  to  assume  the  title  of  Lor< 
of  Cobham  without  the  King's  especial  grace,  whid 
was  never  accorded. 

What  would  have  been  the  consequences  if  thi 
Crown  liad  at  all  times  carried  out  this  system  ?  Why^ 
one-half  the  roll  of  our  nobility  would  have  gone. 
Percies,  Fitzalans,  Beauchamps,  Stanleys,  BerkoleysJ 
Statfords,  and  many  others  would  have  left  hut  theit 
names,  their  place  in  the  Baronage  a  blank.  Their" 
power  as  the  second  estate  would  have  merged  into  a 
mere  shadow,  and  the  course  of  our  social  history 
might  have  been  altogether  changed. 

Thus  the  great  feudal  barony  passes  away  like  i 
insubstantial  dream.    William  Brooke  seems  alm« 
•  Vide  Collections,  penes  F.  C  Brooke. 
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like  a  phantom  on  the  scene,  or  as  an  ignis  fatuus, 
now  visible,  now  eluding  the  mental  vision.  A  Peer 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  with  no  title ;  by  law 
entitled  to  large  estates,  yet  not  allowed  to  claim 
them.  A  writer  gravely  mentions  the  having  heard 
one  say  he  had  seen  him  dance,  as  if  by  that  to 
prove  his  existence.  Scarcely  one  of  his  ancestors  but 
had  not  played  a  part  in  his  country's  history.  But 
shall  we  not  record  an  act  of  his  in  accordance  with 
these  traditions  of  his  family  ? 

WiUiam  Brooke  was  knighted,  and  a  small  pittance 
was  granted  to  him  out  of  the  large  estates  to  which 
he  was  the  heir,  wliich  included  the  advowson  of 
Cowling.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to  Pembroke, 
daughter  of  Henry  Lennard,  first  Iiord  Dacre ;  se- 
condly to  Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Moyses  Hill,  Bart., 
and  by  her  had  three  daughters — Hill,  Margaret,  and 
Frances.  He  represented  Rochester  in  1628,  at  that 
time  being  thirty  years  of  age.  And  now,  year  by  year, 
was  the  long-accumulating  cloud  growing  blacker  and 
blacker,  and  more  ready  to  burst.  Great  issues  were 
at  stake,  which  were  to  define  our  future  history. 
King  James  had  taught  kingcraft,  and  his  son  followed 
in  his  steps,  but  to  be  the  victim.  Sir  William  chose 
his  side,  in  a  spirit  similar  to  his  ancestors  with  He 
Montfort  and  in  the  repression  of  Richard  II.,  and 
he  died  a  soldier's  death  at  Newbury  in  1643,  or 
from  the  wounds  he  received  in  that  battle,  fighting  on 
the  side  of  Parliament.  Thus,  then,  with  the  rightful 
heir  of  Cohham  lying  dead  upon  the  field  of  Newbiuy, 
the  cui'tain  appropriately  falls  as  upon  the  last  scene  of 
a  great  tragedy.  In  him  the  barony  by  writ  became 
extinct,  and  no  more  "than  a  tale  that  is  told." 

*  The  reeuscitatioD  of  the  title  in  the  person  of  Sir  Jolm  Brooke 
in  1G46  was  a  Barony  by  Patent,  and  not  a  coatiauatioa. 
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There  are  in  Cobham  Church  several  brasses  com- 
memorating Masters  of  the  College,  or  chantry  priests. 
The  earliest  of  these  lying  in  the  chancel  is  a  demi- 
figure,  elegantly  engraved,  representing  a  priest  in 
surpKce,  over  which  is  a  large  tippet  or  almuce  with 
hood,  having  a  fringe  of  acorn  shape,  and  lappets  in 
front,  and  fastened  on  the  breast  with  an  ornamental 
morse.    The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

Hie  iacet  Will'ms  Tannere  qui  prim'  obijt  magister  istius  Col- 
legij  ixij®  die  Mensis  Junij  Anno  d'ni  M^cccc^vij®  cuius  Anime 
ppopicietur  deus  Amen.* 

The  next  in  point  of  date  is  in  the  nave,  and  con- 
sists of  a  figure  of  a  priest  in  cassock,  surplice,  almuce 
and  cope,  finely  executed.  It  is  to  the  memory  of 
the  next  Master  who  succeeded  Tannere,  and  died  in 
1420,  for  the  inscription,  which  is  as  follows,  has  no 
date : — 

Hie  iacet  Magist'  Joh'es  G-Iadwin  quond'm  Magist'  istius  Col- 
legij  cuj'  ai'e  p'picietur  deus  Ame*. 

Over  the  head  are  scrolls ;  on  one  is  : 

In  die  judicij  libera  me  d*ne 

Beneath  this — "  With  mercy  ....  and  grace,"  and 
below  the  inscription — "  Ihu'  mercy  .  .  .  lady  help." 

The  succeeding  Master,  William  Hobson,  had  a 
brass  with  demi-figure  in  the  chancel,  but  only  half 
of  the  old  inscription  remains,  the  rest  having  been 
restored.  The  restoration  is  shewn  in  italics,  and  is 
taken  from  Holinshed. 

Hie  iacet  D'ns  WHTmus  Hobson  quondam  Mag*ri  (sic)  istius 
CoUegiy  qui  obijt  xxj  die  August!  A®  d'ni  moooclxxiij  cuius  aie 
p'picietur  deus. 

This  inscription  was  discovered  to  be  palimpaest, 

*  Tannere  was  not  the  first  master,  as  from  the  inscription 
some  might  infer ;  he  was  the  first  who  died  in  that  office, ''  qui 
primus  obiit  Magister." 
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which  is  80  far  curious,  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  at 
this  early  date,  having  this  fragment  on  tho  rererse : 

Hie  iacent  magisf  .... 

Obijt  h"  die  mens' 

Ac"  laabeUa  't  Agne 

John  Sprotte,  another  Master,  who  died  in  1499, 
is  also  commemorated  by  a  brass  in  the  chancel.  The 
inscription  is  a  restoration  from  a  drawing  by  Fisher, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museiun.  It  consists  of  a 
figure  rather  coarsely  executed,  habited  in  cassock, 
almucc,  and  cope ;  tho  inscription  at  foot  as  follows : — 

Hie  iacet  d'sa  Joh'ee  Sprotte  quondsm  Magisf  istius  CoUegij  qui 
obijt  xxr  die  me'a  Octobria  A"  d'ni  M"cecclraxTiij  cuius  ai'e 
p'pioietur  de' 

In  the  north  aisle  is  the  matrix  of  a  very  elegant 
brass,  consisting  of  a  cross  flory  and  figure  within  it, 
of  which  remains  but  this  inscription — it  is  to  John 
Grerye,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  who  died  1447  : — 

Hie  iacet  Joh'es  Qeri/e  quonda'  Sociua  huj'  Collegij  qui  obijt  vij" 
IduB  Julij  Anno  d'ni  ni"cccc''ilvij  cuj'  ai'e  propicietur  deus  Amen. 

Let  into  the  external  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a 
piece  of  sculpture  in  relief — an  angel  holding  an  in- 
scription. It  is  very  much  defaced,  but  the  latter 
reads  thus — the  italics  shewing  that  part  now  indis- 
tinct: — 

Of  your  eharitie  prag  for  tUe  sole  of  Bobart  Holte  tho  whyclie 
dyed  the  liij  day  of  Septembre  A"  d'ai  M°  V  iij  on  whos  tolle  Ih»' 
ktme  mercy. 

Of  other  inscriptions  from  memorials  now  gone* 
there  is  record  preserved  of  the  following ; — 

Here  lieth  Anne  Cobbam  daughter  to  William  Cobham  of  Hoo 
and  wyffe  to  Edmund  Iryah  w'"''  died  snoo  domini   1663. 

Also  the  following  elaborate  family  memorial : — 
Hie  jacet  Joh'ea  Clareringge  quondam  fili'  Bogerij  GlaTeringge 
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civis  et  pannarij  ciyitatis  Londoni.  Orate  p'  a'iabz  p'dict'  Joh'is 
Glayeringge  Juliane  't  alicie  uxor'  eius  et  filior'  eor'  p'd'ci  Eogerij 
Clayeringge  et  Joh'e  uxor'  eius  patris  't  matris  p'd*ci  Job'is  Clave- 
ringge  fnitru'  et  bopop'  suor*  't  filior'  eor'  eciam  Anne  Westby  et 
Matilde  matrifl  eius  et  nostri  genitoris  et  Joh'is  de  Branderood 
Thome  Legge  et  Simonis  filij  et  pro  animabz  omni'  benefactor' 
memor'  et  omniu'  fideliu'  defunctoru'  quor'  animabz  propiciet'  deus 
Amen. 


The  restoration  of  the  monuments  at  Cobham  was.  made  at 
the  cost  of  P.  C.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Ufford,  Suffolk.  The  authorities 
for  arms  and  inscriptions,  as  well  as  for  certain  details  of  the  monu- 
ment of  G^eorgOy  Lord  Cobham,  are  found  in  Lansdowne  MS.  874, 
Brit.  Mus.,  and  in  &loyer's  MS.,  in  the  College  of  Arms,  also  Harl. 
MS.  6587.  The  fragments  of  the  tomb  were  first  collected  and* 
arranged  bj  the  late  Charles  Spence,  Esq.,  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  late  John  Gk>ugh  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  to  the  services  of  the 
latter  we  were  indebted  for  identifying  the  heraldry  to  each  of  the 
smaller  figures.  The  final  work  in  1865-6  was  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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The  arehitectural  merits  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  at  Minster  in 
Thanet,  fidly  accord  with  the  dignity  which  it  formerly 
possessed,  aa  the  mother  church  of  one  half*  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  The  handaome  chnrches  of  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  all  mainly  built  in  the  twelfth 
century,  were  chapelriea,  appendant  to  St.  Mary  of  Minster. 
Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  who  was  an  admirable  judge,  pronounced 
St.  Mary's  to  be  "unquestionably  one  of  the  very  finest 
chnrchea  in  the  county."  Its  total  length,  inside,  is  160i 
feet,  from  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  to  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel.  The  length  of  the  transepts,  from  north  to  south, 
is  85  feet  I  inch.  The  total  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles, 
together,  is  49^  feet ;  and  the  width  of  the  chancel  is  21  feet 
10  inches. 

The  dedication  of  this  church,  to  St.  Mary,  forma  the 
only  remaining  trace  of  a  Conventual  establishment  which 
was  founded  in  Minster,  about  a.d.  670,t  by  a  royal  widow 
named  Ermenburga,  alias  Ebba,  aliaa  Dompneva.t  Canon 
JeuMaB  has  admirably  elucidated  the  history  of  this  lady, 
and  of  her  foundation  here.^  She  and  her  daughter,  St. 
Mildred,  successive  Abbesses  of  the  Nunnery,  were  both  in- 
terred within  the  monastery  of  St,  Mary,  and  an  unknown 
saint  named  Florentius  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 

•  necolver  wm  Ibe  mother  chntch  of  St.  NichoIaB  dt  Wmiie.  tmd  of  All 
Saiiiti.  Monktoii  was  tbe  mother  cbnrcb  of  Birchisgton.  »nd  of  W«odDbnrcb 
aiia*  Acolte. 

-f  BUteria  Moiuutem  Sci.  Jti;iuftNiCanfuitrinuu(Bdit.  C.Hnrdwick),p.6. 

t  Ibi4gm,a.1i26. 

"  Arehtcabgia  Cantiana,  XII.  182  et  uq. 
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Mary  in  Thanet.*  Nevertheless,  within  sixty  or  seventy 
years  from  its  foundation,  this  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary,  being 
too  small,  was  supplemented  by  the  erection,  upon  a  different 
site,  of  a  larger  establishment.  That  new  building  was  the 
work  of  Edburga,  the  third  Abbess,  who  caused  it  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 

To  the  new  church,  of  that  new  Nunnery,  Edburga  is 
said  to  have  translated  the  body  of  St.  Mildred  from  its 
tomb  at  St.  Mary*s ;  and  in  that  new  church  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  Edburga  herseW  was  buried  in  a.d.  751. t 

.  The  second  Nunnery  was  destroyed,  by  the  Danes,  circa 
A.D.  830  or  840 ; J  and,  after  that  period,  there  was  no  con- 
vent of  any  kind  in  Minster.  § 

Thomas  of  Elmham  is  our  authority  for  saying  that  there 
may  be  a  connection  between  the  site  of  the  existing  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  and  the  site  of  St.  Mary^s  Nunnery  which  was 
founded  in  a.d.  670,  but  was  supplanted  before  a.d.  751  by 
the  newer  foundation  dedicated  to  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
Writing  about  a.d.  1414,  Thomas  of  Elmham  says  that 
Dompneva  founded  her  Nunnery  "  in  the  southern  part  of 
Thanet,  near  the  water,  in  that  place  where  now  stands  the 
parish  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Dei  Oenitricis  et  Vir^ 
gfmwj."||  This  statement  he  repeats  upon  a  later  page: — 
^^De  t&mplo  SanctoB  Marice  in  Thaneto,  quod  ttmcfuit  vhi  nunc 
parocMalis  ecclesia  remaneV^ 

Although  the  church  is  cruciform,  its  Norman  tower 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Arcades,  each  consisting 
of  five  round  arches,  separate  the  nave  from  its  north  and 
south  aisles.  The  vaulted  chancel  is  of  the  Early  English 
period ;  the  north  and  south  transepts  of  the  same  period 
were  not  vaulted  until  recently.  At  the  point  where  the 
transepts  cross  the  body  of  the  church,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Early  English  architect  intended  to  have  erected  a  tower ; 
he  vaulted  the  roof  of  this  central  portion. 

*  Rist,  Mon.  JSci.  Afi^ugtini,  p.  223,  §  34  and  $  35. 
t  Ibidem,  pp.  220,  223. 
i  Ibidem,  p.  222. 

\  Lewis,  Hifft,  of  Tenets  has  by  inadvertenoe  inserted,  near  the  bottom  of 
p.  67,  a  paragraph  which  makes  the  last  Abbess  Siledritha  saoceed  in  797,  and 
five  until  1011. 
J  Hitt,  Mon.  Hci,  Aug.,  i^.2lb, 
i  Ibidefn,  p.  218. 
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Upon  entering  the  chiirch,  the  most  caanal  observer  can 
see  that  the  nave  arcadea,  each  eontaiuing  five  round-headed 
arches,  are  of  two  or  tliree  periods.  The  three  eaBtemmoBt 
arches,  on  each  side,  are  much  more  ornate  than  their  two 
plain  western  neighbours.  Nor  is  this  the  only  sign  of  differ- 
ence. The  walls  supported  by  the  two  western  arches  are  14 
inches  thicker  than  those  above  the  three  eastern  bays  of  the 
arcades.  These  thicker  walls  extend  from  the  tower  into  the 
nave  about  26  feet.  At  the  line  of  junction  with  the  thinner 
walls,  on  each  side,  there  is  consequently  a  curious  and  un- 
sightly set-off.  The  piers  of  the  three  eastern  arches  are 
but  7  feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  while  the  pier  between 
the  two  westernmost  arches  is  9  feet  5  inches  in  girth.  On 
the  south  side,  the  huge  pier  which  stands  at  the  line  of 
junction  between  the  thicker  (3  feet  64  inches)  and  thinner 
(2  feet  44  inches)  walls,  is  particularly  clumsy,  and  indicates 
very  clearly  the  later  addition  of  three  bays  to  the  nave. 

There  are  considerable  differences  between  the  north 
and  south  arcades,  and  between  the  north  and  south 
aJBles.  The  mouldings  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
arch  adjacent  to  the  tower,  in  the  south  arcade,  shew  an 
additional  thickness  of  wall  there,  which  is  not  seen  on  the 
north.  On  comparing  the  two  arcades  we  find  that  while 
the  walls,  and  the  detached  piers,  are  of  similar  thickness  in 
both,  the  spans  of  four  arches  on  the  north  side  vary  from 
10  feet  to  lOJ  feot  in  width,  while  t.hose  upon  the  south  aide 
are  all  of  them  less  than  10  feet  wide.*  The  north  aisle  ia 
26  inches  wider  than  the  south  aisle  ;  the  dimensions  being, 
from  arcade-pier  to  wall,  12  feet  5  inches  on  the  north,  and 
Ul  feet  S  inches  on  the  south.  The  wider  bays  of  the  north 
arcade,  and  the  greater  width  of  the  north  aisle,  may  indi- 
cate that  it  was  added  later  than  the  south  aisle.  This  idea 
is  much  supported  by  the  fact,  that  an  early  dogtooth  mould- 
ing appears  upon  the  three  easternmost  arches  of  the  north 
arcade,  as  their  sole  ornament,  and  their  pier-caps  are  of 
transitional  character;  while  the  corresponding  arches  on  the 

•  Wr.  Buljb'rt  mcaeuremcnta  shew  the  northern  apnns  to  be  (roianieni'ing  «t 
llic  WMl  euti)  9  feet  S  inches  ;  10  (cet  i  inche) :  10  (ect  G  inches ;  t<i  tect  G 
iDchea ;  »a<l  to  leet  The  corrciptinditig  upMia  dii  the  south  ode  ore  1)  feet  10 
itkchw :  9  feat  10  incliet ;  9  foot  6  mches ;  9  tect  I0|  Inches  ;  0  tect  10|  inches. 
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south  have  only  chevron  and  billet  omamenta,  and  their 
pier-capa  are  of  earlier  character.  The  nave  seems  to  have 
attained  its  present  form  about  a.d,  ll(iO  or  1170. 

Upon  close  examination  of  the  older  and  thicker  walls, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  we  find  traces  of  a  remote 
period,  when  those  walls  were  nnpiereed ;  that  is,  when  there 
were  no  aisles.  From  the  centre  of  the  nave  we  see,  in  tlie 
south  arcade,  above  the  second  pier  from  the  west,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  interior  arch  of  a  Norman  window.  Turning 
into  the  north  aisle,  we  see,  in  a  similar  position  over  the 
north  arcade,  the  upper  portion  of  the  exterior  arch  of 
another  Norman  window.  Both  these  windows,  in  the  earlier 
and  thiciier  walls,  were  originally  exterior  windovrs;  but 
they  were  necessarily  destroyed  when  these  earlier  walls 
were  pierced  for  the  addition  of  aisles. 

Mr.  Bubb  informs  me  that,  during  the  work  of  restora- 
tion in  1863,  foundations  of  a  cross  wall,  running  from  north 
to  south,  were  discovered  beneath  the  floor  of  the  nave,  at 
the  line  of  junction  where  the  thicker  and  thinner  arcade- 
walls  unite.  This  cross  wall,  about  hve  feet  thick,  vras  seen 
by  Mr.  Bubb,  by  Mr.  May  the  clerk,  and  by  others. 

We  seem  thus  to  learn  that,  during  the  first  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  nave's  thicker  arcade  walls,  they  did  not 
extend  more  than  twenty-six  or  thirty  feet  eastward  from  the 
site  of  the  existing  tower.  They  were  then  exterior  walls, 
having  round-headed  windows,  of  fair  size,  and  moderately 
Bplaycd.  Were  they  then  the  walls  of  a  chancel '?  They  may 
haveformed  the  chancel  of  the  church,  in  theeleventh  century; 
but  whether  they  were  erected  early  in  that  century  (before 
the  Norman  Conquest)  or  late  in  that  century,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  determine. 

We  then  find  that  these  thicker  walls  were  pierced  and 
their  windows  blocked  up.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  not 
improbable,  that  the  south  wall  wag  pierced,  and  a  south 
aisle  added,  while  the  north  wall  was  still  unchanged,  if 
BO,  the  addition  of  the  wider  north  aisle,  and  the  arcade  of 
wider  bays,  would  occur  at  a  later  period,  in  the  history  of 
these  walls. 

Whether  either  of  these  periods  synchronized  with  the 
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addition  of  the  thiimer  arcade-waJls,  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  nave,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  may  be  possible 
eitherthatthey  were  added  when  the  south  aisle  was  formed, 
or  that  they  were  added,  first,  as  estemal  walls,  before  aisles 
were  made.  It  is  said  that  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
arcades  there  were  Norman  windows  above  the  arches.  I 
am  told  that  the  interior  openings  of  these  windows  were 
seen  in  1854,  when  the  walla  were  bare,  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Wheeler.  The  nave  has  a  lofty 
king-post  roof,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Norman  tower  of  four  stages,  three  of  them  pierced 
with  round-headed  windows,  is,  on  the  outside,  22  feet  2  inches 
squareat  its  base,  but  on  the  interior  it  is  14^  feet  square.  Its 
height,  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  is  61^  feet,  and  at  its 
I'top  it  measures  19  feet  6  inches  from  north  to  south,  and 
18  feet  from  east  to  west,  within  the  battlements.  Tor  these 
and  all  other  measurements,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Robert  Bubb,  who  has  afforded  me  much  information. 
His  figures  give  a  fair  approximation  to  the  actual  dimen- 
sions. The  tower  walls,  which  at  base  seem  to  be  nearly  four 
feet  thick,  become  less  solid  above.  In  the  belfry  loft, 
about  half  way  up  the  tower,  its  west  wall  ia  3  feet  64  inches 

I  thick,  and  the  east  wall  3  feet  3J.  The  tower  has  shallow 
buttresses,  of  three  stages,  with  Norman  strings  continued 
IwrOBS  them.  On  the  north  and  south  sides,  the  buttresses 
ttand  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  angles  ;  but  on  the 
Hrest  side,  they  are  further  from  the  angles  of  the  tower. 
Above  the  tower  is  a  spire  which,  at  its  base,  is  41  feet  in 
circumference.  One  ancient  and  four"CaroUne"  bells  hang 
in  the  Tower.* 

The  Norman  arch  by  which  the  tower  opens  into  the 

■jtiave  is  22  feet  2  inches  high,  from  floor  to  soffit.  This  is 
bie  exact  length  of  each  side  of  the  tower's  base.  Consider- 
ably above  this  tower-arch,  there  is  a  large  Norman  window, 
looking  into  the  nave  from  the  belfry  loft. 

At  the  south  east  angle  of  the  tower,  but  overlapping 
_it  eastward,  there  is  a  large  turret,  7  feet  7  inches  square. 
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It  is  built  of  nnwrotight  stone ;  it  has  no  string-course,  noi 
ornament  of  any  kind ;  it  rises  nearly  as  high  as  the  tower, 
and  ends  in  a  fonr-sided  conical  capping  of  (apparently) 
stone  tiles.  Its  sonth-west  angle  has  qnoins  of  wrought 
stone,  simply  recessed,  for  about  one-half  of  its  height. 
The  windows  are  small  rectangular  slits,  and  its  doorways, 
two  in  the  east  wall,  and  two  in  the  north,  are  all  roughly 
formed.  The  only  entrance  to  this  turret  is  from  the  south 
aisle,  and  the  quoins  of  its  north-east  angle  are  visible 
in  the  nave,  above  the  western  engaged  pier  of  the  south 
arcade.  The  connection  at  present  existing  between  this 
turret  and  the  belfry  loft,  is  a  passage  of  the  rudest  kind, 
out  first  northward,  then  westward,  and  lastly  northward 
again,  through  the  north  wall  of  the  turret  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  tower.  The  upper  doorway  into  the  bell  chamber 
is  of  ordinary  construction,  but  there  are  several  useless  stairs 
in  the  turret  above  the  level  of  that  door's  base.  Mr.  Bubb, 
and  others  who  have  studied  the  peculiarities  of  this  church, 
suggest  that  the  turret  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  tower.  A 
doorway,  in  the  east  wall  of  the  turret^  is  some  feet  above 
the  existing  roof  of  the  south  aisle.  Evidentiy  the  roof  to 
which  it  originally  gave  access  was  on  a  higher  level,  but  the 
higher  roof  has  long  ago  disappeared.  lam  inclined  to  think 
that  this  turret  was  built  with  the  south  aisle. 

The  transepts  are  of  unequal  dimensions,  and  although 
their  designer  intended  to  vault  them  both,  yet  his  intention 
was  not  carried  out  until  recentiy.  The  North  Transept 
opens  to  the  north  aisle  by  a  pointed  arch,  eight  feet  wide  in 
the  dear.  This  transept  is  19|  feet  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  22  feet  9  inches  deep  from  east  to  west.  In  its  north 
wall  are  two  lancet  windows,  and  above  them  is  a  small 
Norman  window,  in  the  apex  of  the  gable;  there  was  a 
door  in  the  western  comer.  Externally  this  doorway  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  Early  English  string-course  which,  running 
beneath  the  windows,  is  continued  as  a  square  hood-mould 
over  the  door.  Internally,  beneath  the  windows  in  the  north 
wall  there  is  a  string-oourse,  and  under  it  an  altar  tomb, 
beneath  an  arched  canopy  without  onspings.  The  tomb  slab 
*  iflised  wiUi  a  orois  floiy,  and  aionnd  the  edge  were  Lorn- 
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bardic  letters  fanning,  says  WeeTer,  this  inscripticm :  ^^  Ici 
gist  EdUe  de  Thome  qne  fiust  dame  del  espine.'^  The  front 
of  the  altar  tomb  was  adorned  with  carred  arched  nidies. 
This  transept  is  caDed  the  Thome  Chapel  or  Chancel,  and 
many  belicTe  that  its  founder  was  commemorated  by  the 
tomb  in  its  north  wall.  There  are  two  lancet  windows  in 
the  east,  and  one  in  the  west  walL 

The  Sonth  Transept  is  entered  from  the  south  aisle  by  a 
pointed  arch,  7  feet  10  inches  wide  in  the  dear.  This  tran- 
sept is  18  feet  5  inches  long  from  north  to  south,  and  23 
feet  deep  from  east  to  west«  The  lancet  windows  formerly 
existing  in  its  south  wall  haTe  been  replaced  by  a  Perpen- 
dicular window  of  four  lights,  oyer  it  there  is  a  little  Norman 
window  in  the  apex  of  the  gable ;  the  original  lancets  remain 
in  the  east  and  west  waDs. 

The  space  lying  between  the  transepts,  and  between  the 
naye  and  chancel,  has  pointed  arches  on  each  of  its  four 
sides,  and  is  vaulted  like  the  chancel,  in  chalk,  with  plain 
round  ribs  lacking  bosses.  Bood-beams  seem  to  haye  been 
placed  across  both  the  eastern  and  western  arches  of  this 
central  space.  The  holes  into  which  the  beam-ends  were 
inserted  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  piers  of  these  arches,  just 
aboye  the  spring  of  each. 

The  Early  English  Chancel,  52  feet  9  inches  long,  is  yeiy 
handsome,  although  by  no  means  ornate.  The  vaulting,  in 
four  bays,  springs  from  round  vaulting  shafts,  the  moulded 
bases  of  which  rest  on  corbels  about  4  feet  from  the  floor* 
These  corbels  vary  in  pattern,  one  is  a  human  head,  others, 
like  simply  curled  stalks,  die  into  the  wall.  The  caps  of  the 
vaulting  shafts  are  of  the  usual  Early  English  bell  shape,  weU 
moulded.  Beneath  these  caps  runs  a  flat  string-course  of 
sunken  panels,  and  above  that  a  projecting  string  of  the 
usual  hollow  moulding.  The  panels  of  the  fliat  string-course 
are  ornamented,  in  the  two  western  bays,  with  sunk  quatre- 
foils  and  trefoils,  alternately  (or  nearly  so);  and,  in  the  centre 
of  each,  a  small  circle  of  stone  is  left  uncut,  to  project 
button-like.   In  the  two  eastern  bays,  the  sunken  ornament  is 

*  Thorn  is  the  name  of  a  house  and  small  estate  in  Hinster,  tea  whibb  tt» 
Chronicler  Thorn  is  snppoeed  to  haTe  derived  his  name. 
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uniformly  circular,  not  cusped.  This  string-course  of  sunken 
panels  is  very  mucli  like  two  others  in  Kent,  of  somewhat 
similar  construction  and  design.  One  of  them  runs  aroimd 
the  sacrarium  of  Hythe  parish  church ;  the  other  adorns  the 
north  wall  of  the  cloisters  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where 
it  surmounts  the  Early  English  arcading  which  ornamented 
the  exterior  of  the  ancient  Eefectory's  south  wall. 

The  chancel  has,  on  each  side,  four  lancet  windows  with- 
out shafts,  but  in  the  east  wall  are  three  lancets  deeply 
moulded,  having  clustered  shafts,  with  good  bell  capitals, 
and  well-moulded  bases.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  tall  narrow 
aumbry  of  peculiar  shape ;  it  is  arched  and  pointed ;  and, 
being  nearly  five  feet  high,  looks  very  much  like  a  doorway ; 
internally  it  is  rectangular  and  capacious.  Just  east  of  it, 
the  base  of  a  vaulting  shaft  has  been  roughly  inscribed  with 
a  rhyming  distich  in  Latin.  '^  Discat  qui  nescit  quod  Trot 
....  hie  requiescit."  The  inscription  is  simply  scratched 
upon  the  stone  in  a  running  hand,  of  the  fifteenth  century 
probably ;  the  three  last  letters  of  the  man's  name  are  not 
legible,  but  its  first  syllable  "  Trot  '*....  is  very  plain. 

There  are  in  the  chancel  eighteen  handsome  stalls  of 
wood,  ten  on  the  north  side,  eight  on  the  south,  the  seats  of 
which  are  carved  with  various  quaint  designs.  Upon  each 
elbow  is  carved  a  winged  angel  wearing  a  coronal  or  circlet, 
which  rises  in  front  into  the  shape  of  a  cross.  These  staUs 
are  especiaUy  interesting  because  we  can  date  them  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  One  upon  the  south  side,  close 
beside,  and  west  of,  the  vestry  (or  priest's)  door,  bears  the 
name  of  John  Curteys,  who  was  rector  of  Minster  from  a.d. 
1401  to  A.D.  1419.  By  old  tradition,  this  stall  has  been  con- 
tinuously used  as  the  seat  of  the  clergyman  officiating  at 
daily  prayer.  The  designs  carved  upon  the  seats  {misereres) 
are  as  follows : — 

NoBTH  Side. 

No.  1.  (Western  stall).  A  female  head  with  homed  head-dress, 
surmounting  a  winged  body  which  has  the  clawed  feet  of  a 
monster.  On  each  side  of  this  lies  a  small  snake,  curled 
into  a  circle,  but  having  the  head  of  a  female  with  homed 
head-dress. 
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So.  2.  A  shield  charged  with  a  feas  between  three  mullets ;  the 
arms  of  Mansion  of  Manston  Court.  On  each  side  of  this 
there  Ja  a  leaf. 

No.  3.  Ak  antelope,  wearing  a  coUar  and  chain.  This  was  a  Lan- 
castriaa  badge.     On  each  side  there  is  foliage. 

No.  4.  Three  shields ;  the  central  one  bears  the  Manston  arms,  with 
a  crescent  for  difference. 

No,  5.  A  shield  bearing  the  S*  Nicholas  amia,frmi«e  a  chief  quarterly. 
On  each  side  is  an  angel  holding  a  blank  shield. 

No.  6.  The  devil  seated  between  the  horns  of  a  huge  head-dress 
worn  by  a  woman.  On  each  side  is  a  lion's  face  with  pro- 
jecting tongue. 

No.  7.  Two  birds  hack  to  back.     On  each  side  is  a  fish. 

No.  8.  An  nngel  bearing  a  blank  shield.     On  each  side  is  a  double 

No.  9.  A  simple  bracket.     On  each  side  is  a  four-leaved  flower. 

No.  10.  (Eaatem  stall).  A  woman  seated,  holding  a  distaff,  and 
having  on  her  right  hand  a  cat,  on  her  left  a  dog.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  carving  is  a  fox  running  off  with  a  goose 
on  his  back.  On  the  east  side  of  it  is  the  clown-like  head 
of  a  roan. 

SouTB   Side. 

No.  11  (Eastern  stall).  Three  heads,  That  in  the  centre  may 
possibly  represent  the  Saviour,  those  on  either  side  ore 
sensual  monks. 

No.  12.  An  angel  clad  in  feathers,  bearing  on  bis  breast  the  mono- 
gram f.fl.C.     On  each  side,  a  monster. 

No.  13.  The  female  head  of  a  furious  "  scold,"  with  a  gag  in  her 
mouth.  On  each  side  an  eagle  on  its  nest,  with  a  scroll  in 
its  beak. 

No.  14.  A  man  seated,  stirring  the  contents  of  a  pot,  and  shouting 
with  his  hand  beside  his  mouth ;  behind  him  is  a  basting 
ladle,  and  an  implement  used  for  putting  bread  into  an 
OTen.     On  each  side  is  a  fowl  or  goose,  on  her  nest. 

No.  15.  A  turhan'd  head  of  a  man.  On  each  side  a  grotesque 
head  behind  which  appears  a  scroll.  On  one  scroll  is 
"  Johannef,"  on  the  other  "OuTleyt." 

No.  IG.  The  bust  of  a  man  who  is  laughing  immoderately.  On  each 
side  is  a  lion's  bead,  likewise  grinning. 

No.  17.  The  head  of  a  man  with  curling  buir.  On  each  side  is  a 
dragon. 
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No.  18.  (Western  stall).    An  angel  playing  upon  a  guitar.     On 
each  side  is  a  human  face. 

For  drawings  of  some  of  these  carvings,  and  of  the  vault- 
ing shaft,  we  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  and  skill  of  the 
Eev.  F.  Gell,  of  Minster  Vicarage.  Mr.  Bubb  kindly  fur- 
nished photographs  from  which  the  other  woodcuts  have 
been  taken. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  beside  the  second  pier  from 
the  west  end,  stands  the  Bible-desk,  to  which  the  covers  of 
an  ancient  Bible  are  still  chained.  The  font,  near  the  same 
place,  is  new.  Traces  remain  of  a  primitive  sundial,  scratched 
upon  the  west  buttress  of  the  chancel's  south  wall,  at  its 
eastern  angle. 

In  connection  with  the  heraldic  shields  which  appear 
upon  stalls  No.  2,  4,  and  5,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  bene- 
factor conmiemorated  by  the  St.  Nicholas  shield  was,  pro- 
bably, John  St.  Nicholas  of  Thome,  whose  wife's  Christian 
name  was  Bennett.*  Their  son  and  heir  Thomas  St.  Nicholas 
married  Julian  Manston,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Nicholas 
Manston  (who  died  in  1444)  by  his  wife  Eleanor  heiress  of 
Edmimd  Haute.  Thomas  St.  Nicholas,  of  Thome,  by  his 
will  made  in  1474,  desired  to  be  buried,  before  the  image  of 
St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Chancel  of  Thome  at  Menstref  (that  is 
the  north  transept  of  Minster  Church).  His  wife  Julian 
survived,  until  1493,  when  she  was  buried  in  the  Manston 
Chancel  of  St.  Lawrence  Church.  Their  sons  were  named 
Roger,  Thomas,  Bichard,  and  John.f  Roger's  only  child, 
Elizabeth  St.  Nicholas,  heiress  of  Thome,  Manston  Court, 
and  Powcies,  married  John  Dynley. 

The  site  of  Minster  churchyard  was  used  for  burials,  at  a 
very  early  period.  Some  years  ago,  there  was  found  in  it  a 
skeleton,  on  the  skull  of  which  was  a  glass  vessel,  bell-shaped, 
ornamented  with  threads  of  glass,  like  the  glass  vessels  found 
in  Saxon  graves,  and  placed  with  its  mouth  downwards.§ 


♦  Planch^,  A  Comer  of  Kent,  p.  366.  f  Lewia,  Hut,  of  Ibnet,  p.  81. 

X  Planch^,  p.  366.  §  Arehaologieal  Jeumdl,  ir.,  p.  169. 
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Thobk  who  have  visited  the  beautiful  church  of  Minster  in 

Thanet  must  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  great 

Monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  which  so  early  came  into  the 

inheritance  of   the  ancient   Saxon  foundation  at  Minster, 

with  all  its  possessions,  has  been,  in  one  sense  at  least,  its 

greatest  benefactor.    The  whole  of  tlie  present  church  is  due 

to  that  architectiaral  and  religious  zeal  of  the  monks  of  St. 

Augustine's,  which  almost  every  church  affiliated  to  their  Abbey 

testifies.     The  connection  was  extended  from  the  period  of 

King  Knut,  until  that  fatal  day  which  consigned  the  most 

ancient  ecclesiastical  house  in  England  to  ruin  and  almost 

utter  extinction.     But  while  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine 

were  able  to  say,  of  this  great  work  of  re-edification,  what 

St.  Pauliniis  of  Nola  said  of  the  church  of  St.  Felix — 

"  Quffique  priuB  pilis  atetit.  hmc  modn  fu!ta  columnie, 

Vilia  mutttto  sprevit  cajnienta  tnetaUo  " — 

I  in  their  attempt  to  produce  similar  efi'ects  in  the  history 

I  of  St.  Mildred  and  her  foundation  at  Minster,  they  have 

I  woven    into    it    such   a   web   of    falsehood,    anachronisms, 

I  legends  and  miracles — have  so  interpolated  and  sometimes 

I  even  fabricated  its  documentary  records  and  charters,  as  to 

■  leave  scarcely  any  of  them  free  from  the  most  serious 
Isnspicion,  while  many  bear  on  their  face  the  features  of  a 
I  pious  fraud.  Our  first  wort,  therefore,  in  entering  upon  this 
I  labyrinth  of  legendary  history,  is  to  separate  truth  from 
I  fiction  as  far  as  possible;  to  see  what  foundation  of  truth 

■  there  is  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  foundress  and  hw 
lilaboura,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  that  later  period  in  wluo^ 

VOL.  XU.  N 
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the  annals  of  Minster  are  incorporated  with  those  of  St* 
Angustine's,  and  the  former  house  became  merged  in  the 
latter. 

The  authorities  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  this 
history  were  all  so  connected  with  St.  Augustine's,  and  so 
deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  superiority  of  their 
house  over  the  rival  houses  of  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Gregory,  by  magnifying  the  saintly  persons  whose  lives  and 
relics  had  become,  in  a  manner,  their  special  heritage,  that 
we  cannot  receive  them  as  reliable  witnesses,  whenever  the 
claims  of  their  great  foundation  come  into  conflict  with  those 
of  their  opponents,  whom  they  never  fail  to  attack  with  a 
kind  of  hereditary  and  feudal  animosity.  Gk>scelinus,  the 
principal  of  these,  who  was  himself  a  monk  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's, flourished  between  1058  and  1096,  and  compiled 
from  early  documents,  which  he  sometimes  refers  to,  the 
lives  of  most  of  the  eminent  saints  and  abbots  of  Kent.  He 
was  so  energetic  and  unscrupulous  a  partisan  of  his  house,  in 
its  long  and  bitter  controversies  with  Christ  Church  and  the 
Canons  of  St.  Gregory,  that  wherever  these  controversies 
crop  up  in  his  narrative,  it  is  to  be  read  as  the  Roman  censors 
say,  caute  et  cwm  delectu.  Thorn,  who  wrote  his  Chronicle 
just  three  centuries  later,  was  also  an  Augustinian  monk  and 
a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  to  its  legendary  history 
he  naturally  gives  a  very  much  higher  value  than  a  less 
prejudiced  or  more  critical  stranger.  He  may  have  been 
bom  within  this  parish,  as  the  tomb  of  Edila  de  Thorn  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  relics  in  its  church.  Thomas 
of  Elmham,  to  whom  the  History  of  St.  Augustine's, 
published  in  1868  by  the  Record  Commission,  is  attributed 
by  its  editor,  was  also  a  monk  of  the  same  foundation  and  a 
most  vigorous  partisan  of  his  house.  He  wrote  about  1414, 
a  little  more  than  a  century  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
Abbey,  and  at  the  period  of  its  culminating  glory.  All  these 
writers,  but  especially  the  first,  must  be  held  to  have  pos- 
sessed most  singular  advantages  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
a  period  whose  earlier  annalists  have  not  survived.  The 
history  of  Bede  is  almost  entirely  limited  (except  in  its 
opening  chapters)  to  that  northern  kingdom  with  which  he 
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was  altogether  identified.  He  received  all  his  knowledge 
respecting  Kent  from  AJbinns,  an  abbot  of  St.  Angiistine's, 
whose  information  would  be  slightly  tinged  with  that  devo- 
tion for  his  house  and  its  founder  which  was  80  greatly 
developed  in  a  later  day  and  in  so  polemical  a  form.  But 
Goscelinus  had  the  advantage  of  a  reference  to  Anglo-Saxon 
records,  long  since  perished,  which  he  sometimeB  refers  to  in 
the  words  "  Le^itwr  in  Anglico."  It  ia  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  while  many  Anglo-Saxon  charters  have  survived,  the 
histories  of  Anglo-Saxon  saints  and  eminent  men  seem  to 
have  altogether  perished.  These  gave  Groscelinus  his 
materials,  and  give  also  the  only  value  to  his  numerous 
biographical  essays.  But  the  charters,  which  were  written  in 
Latin,  and  not  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular,  which  had 
become  a  dead  language  to  the  monks  of  the  Nommn  period, 
were  so  altered  and  interpolated,  by  the  copyists  at  St. 
Augustine's,  that  almost  every  one  of  them  is  marked  by 
Kemble  with  the  note  of  spuriousness,  or  at  least  evident 
corruption.  This  renders  the  early  history  of  Minster  in 
connection  with  St,  Augustine's  Monastery  peculiarly  ob- 
scure, as  the  earliest  and  most  numerous  of  the  charters 
of  the  latter  foundation  are  those  which  relate  to  the 
successive  donations  to  Minster. 

The  literary  dishonesty  of  the  Augustinians  was  early 
noted  and  denounced,  for  their  fabrications  were  too  gross  to 
escape  the  detection  even  of  the  credulous  and  uncritical  age 
in  which  they  were  produced.  The  claim  of  exemption  from 
epbcopal  jurisdiction  asserted  for  the  Monastery  in  its  very 
foundation,  nearly  two  centuries  before  such  exemptions 
existed:  the  leaden  seal  attached  to  St.  Augustine's  pretended 

1  privilege,  which  Elmham  spends  four  pages  of  his  history  in 
the  fruitless  endeavour  to  prove  a  possibility :  with  many 
other  fatal  anachronisms,  induced  Archbishop  Richard,  as 
early  as  1180,  to  chaise  the  monks  with  putting  forth  buUw 
advlterina:,  and  whenever  they  were  urged  to  exhibit  their 
priviUgm  in  public,  they  always  prudently  but  suspiciously 
declined  the  invitation.  And  when,  out  of  mere  shame,  they 
produced  them  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  description 
which  Gervase  of  Canterbury  gives  of  them  is  such  as  to 
N    2  .fl 
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convince  ns  that  they  were  as  lightly  regarded  in  his  day  as 
they  are  in  the  critical  pages  of  Kemble.  Such  are  the 
materials  with  which  the  writer  of  the  history  of  Minster 
has  to  deal.  But  he  would  err  as  greatly  in  assigning  no 
value  to  these  documents,  as  he  would  in  giving  them  too 
great  a  weight  of  authority.  Undoubtedly  they  have  a 
genuine  foundation,  though  the  superstructure  is  alvrays 
precarious  and  often  even  spurious ;  and  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  almost  aU  the  names  in  them  are  obsolete  in 
the  village  and  in  the  island,  while  the  names  which  remain 
are  sufficiently  ancient  to  have  tempted  a  scribe  in  a  later 
period  to  have  substituted  them  for  those  brought  in  by  the 
Norman  or  later  settlers.  Thus  Domneva  would  have  been 
inserted  in  the  place  of  ^bba,  while  such  unknown  names  as 
Haeg  and  Humantun  would  have  given  place  to  the  later 
designations  of  the  Norman  or  post-Norman  period.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  older  documents  were  copied  and 
re-copied  by  the  monks,  with  a  thousand  variations,  and 
adaptations  of  them  to  the  style  and  language  of  the  times, 
while  the  dates  are  so  confused  and  corrupted  as  constantly 
to  clash  with  one  another.  Thomas  of  Elmham  himself 
notes  the  great  discrepancies  which  existed  between  the 
original  charters,  in  the  library  of  the  monastery,  and  the 
copies  of  them  preserved  for  reference  in  the  registers  of  the 
Abbot's  chamber.  From  these  preliminary  remarks,  which 
are  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  gain  a  comparatively  safe 
footing,  in  the  maze  of  traditional  history  upon  which  we  are 
entering,  we  will  begin  the  brief  but  romantic  tale  of  the 
sainted  Domneva,  and  her  still  more  illustrious  daughter  St. 
Mildred,  with  which  the  history  of  Minster  opens — a  taJe 
which  we  might  well  designate  as  the  "  Thunnor  Legend." 

According  to  this  tradition,  which  is  foisted  into  a 
charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  be  noted  presently, 
iEjadbald  had  two  sons,  Eormenrede  the  elder  and  Earconberht 
the  younger  one ;  Eormenrede  died  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
leaving  two  sons,  -Slthelred  and  -ffithelberht,  under  the  care 
of  his  surviving  brother,  who  was  authorised  to  administer 
the  kingdom  until  the  elder  of  his  nephews  became  old 
enough  to  succeed  to  it.   An  unscrupulous  courtier,  however, 
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who  had  clung  to  the  ancient  idolatry,  and  whose  name  was 
Thunnor,  endeavours  to  persuade  the  king  to  put  to  death 
the  two  nephews  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  quiet  possession 
of  the  crown.  But  failing  in  his  attempt,  he  despatches 
them  himself,  in  the  town  of  Eastry  where  he  lived,  and 
brries  them  in  the  saloon  of  his  house.  Hereupon  a  divine 
portent  appears,  in  the  form  of  a  celestial  light  of  miraculona 
brilliancy,  shining  constantly  on  the  graves  of  the  murdered 
princes,  which  at  once  discovers  the  guilt  of  the  courtier  and 
awakens  the  fears  of  the  king.  The  abbot  Adrian,  of  St. 
Augustine's,  and  Archbishop  Theodore,  working  upon  this 
good  foundation,  induce  the  king  to  make  compensation  to 
the  sister  of  the  murdered  princes,  this  restitution  being 
accomplished  by  the  grant  to  her  of  a  site  for  a  nunnery, 
and  an  ample  endowment  of  land  in  Thanet.  The  extent  of 
this  land  was  to  be  determined  by  the  course  of  a  stag,  and 
was  to  include  whatever  the  stag  could  enclose  in  a  single 
run.  The  author  of  the  crime,  the  base  Thunnor,  blames  the 
king  for  making  the  royal  gift  dependent  upon  the  capricious 
course  of  a  mere  brute.  And  while  Earconberht  is  watching, 
with  undissembled  gratification,  the  course  of  the  stag, 
Thunnor,  with  truculent  face,  endeavours  to  restrain  and 
divert  its  progress.  At  this  moment  the  earth  suddenly 
opens  and  the  wretched  murderer  is  swallowed  up  (as  the 
legend  closes)  like  Dathan  and  Abirara,  and  goes  down  quick 
into  hell.  The  chasm  which  was  thus  occasioned  is  said  by 
the  monkish  chroniclers  to  liave  been  still  called,  in  their  day, 
Thunnor  "  his  lope  "  or  leap,  and  is  carefully  marked  out  in 
the  map  of  Thanet  annexed  to  the  original  MS.  of  £hn- 
bam's  History,  which  waa  executed  about  1414. 

Now  let  us  confront  with  this  romantic  story  the  real 
and  authentic  relation  of  Bede,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  waa 
•derived  from  the  Abbot  Albinus  of  St.  Augustine's,  who  (as 
Minster  had  not  then  devolved  with  its  precious  relics  to  his 
monastery)  had  no  interest,  at  least  in  this  case,  in  giving  a 
miraculous  colouring  to  the  then  almost  cotemporary  history. 
"iBadbald  passing  from  this  life" — are  the  words  of  the 
patriarch  of  English  history — "  left  the  government  of  the 
Idngdoiu  1.0  his  son  Earconberht,  who,  having  held  it  for 
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twenty-four  years  and  several  months,  carried  on  his  reign 
most  nobly."  "  Earconberht  left  the  throne  to  Ec^berht, 
which  he  held  for  nine  years."*  Here  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  any  elder  son  of  iEiadbald,  nor  even  a  hint  that 
Earconberht  usurped  the  kingdom,  or  held  it  in  trust  for 
another ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  '^  how  then  did  the  name 
Eormenrede  originate,  and  how  was  it  imported  into  the 
story?"  I  reply,  from  an  endeavour  of  the  monkish 
chroniclers  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  that  early  charter  of 
their  house,  in  which  the  ^^  land  which  Ermenrede  sometime 
possessed  "  is  granted  to  Domneva  as  a  part  of  the  endow- 
ment of  her  nunnery;  for  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
restitution  of  property  unjustly  acquired  by  the  king,  and 
(though  a  minor  could  have  hardly  been  held  even  then  to 
possess  land)  a  place  was  f oimd  for  Eormenrede  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Kentish  family.  We  know  that  a  mere  casual 
hint,  or  correspondence  of  name  or  circumstance,  was  enough 
for  a  monk  of  St.  Augustine  to  construct  a  legend  upon,  for 
the  single  charter  of  St.  Augustine's,  which  establishes  its 
connection  with  Lyminge,  is  made  the  groundwork  by 
Elmham  of  an  elaborate  but  most  incredible  theory,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  title  to  so  dis- 
tant a  property.  Not  only  at  this  point,  but  in  regard  to 
every  incident  of  the  Thunnor  legend,  we  find  the  great 
oracle  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  history  absolutely  silent.  Domneva, 
who  is  the  heroine  of  the  romance,  has  no  place  whatever  in 
his  story.  In  all  the  earlier  charters  of  Minster  she  is  called 
Abba  or  ^bba,  while  the  chroniclers  assign  to  her  the  name 
of  Ermenburga.  The  popular  name  of  Domneva  is  so 
absolutely  unlike  the  female  names  in  use  at  that  time,  that 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  compound  of  Domina  and  JEhbay 
the  original  title  of  the  foundress,  and  one  rather  derived 
from  her  official  rank  as  Abbess,  than  representing  her 
personal  name.  In  this  view  the  word  Domneva  would 
simply  mean  the  "  Lady  Abbess,"  a  name  sufficiently  indi- 
cating its  Augustiuian  origin,  and  denoting  the  popular  title 
given  her  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  great  foundation, 
where  she  was  pre-eminently  and  distinctively  the  Abbess — 

•  Hist  1.  iii.,  c.  8,  and  L  ir.,  o.  1. 
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^^Htbe  (Treat  Lady — which  was  the  only  title  given  to  the  late 

^^BDuchess  of  Sutherland  by  her  humhler  clansmeo.    The  com- 

^^H  plication   of    the    three    names    greatly   puzzles   the   later 

^^HdiTonicders,  and  indeed  they  can  only  be  reconciled  by  sup- 

^^Hposing  that  two  of  them  represent,  in  different  forms,  the 

^^H  official  title,  while  the  third,  Ermenburga,  is  the  personal  one ; 

^^B^t  they  all  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  Thunnor 

^^  legend,  which  I  propose  now  to  translate  from  the  mythical 

into  the  historic  form.     The  name  of  Thunor  or  Thor,  which 

{as  far  as  my  memory  serves)  was  never  attached  to  a  mere 

human  being  in  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Sason  idolatry,  points 

rather  to  the  destruction  of  idols  in  the  reign  of  Eareonberht 

and  his  son  than  to  the  imaginary  coiirtier,  who  is  represented 

as  dissuading  the  king  from  hia  pious  purpose  of  endowing 

the  nunnery  of  Minster,   If  we  collate  this  legendary  history 

with  the  simple  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  the  Northimi- 

brian  kingdom  given  us  by  Bede,  when  the  High  Priest  Coifi 

threw  down  the  national   idol   to  the  great   terror  of  its 

worshippers,  we  shall  interpret  it  thus, 

■  The  worship  of  Thor  survived  still  in  Thanet,  and  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  zeal  of  Eareonberht,  which  was  devoted 
against  every  relic  of  the  ancient  idolatry  in  his  kingdom. 
Ecgberht  found  it  thus  existing;  and,  by  publicly  destroying 
the  idol  and  casting  it  into  the  great  chalkpit  known  after- 
wards as  "  Thunor's  leap,"  proved  to  the  simple  worshippers 
»the  ntter  impotence  of  their  deity,  just  as  Coifi  pruved  it  in 
the  Northern  kingdom;  and,  as  we  might  add,  from  the  history 
of  our  own  time,  just  as  the  late  Queen  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  proved  it  whun  she  descended  into  the  terrible  crater 
of  Kiiauea. — a  perfect  sea  of  fire — to  defy  iind  denounce  the 
idol  of  her  country,  Pele.  Probably  the  Northumbrian  inci- 
dent, which  must  have  been  handed  down  traditionally  to 
Ecgberht  from  his  great  aunt  ^thelburga,  who  had  herself 

I  witnessed  it,  formed  the  precedent  for  a  similar  one  in  his 
own  kingdom.  He  then  took  the  opportimity  of  founding  a 
nunnery,  over  which  he  placed  his  niece  Erm^nburga,  as  the 
best  means  of  carrying  on  the  work  he  had  begun,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  lands  immediately  surrounding  the 
place  of  its  foundation.     And  now  we  come  to  the  history  of 
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the  stag,  which,  apart  from  the  family  resemblance  it  bean 
to  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  is  convicted  of 
falsehood  by  the  facts  relating  to  the  endowment  of  the 
nunnery  which  are  disclosed  in  its  successive  charters.  Prom 
these  it  appears  that  this  was  a  very  gradual  process,  one 
grant  of  land  within  the  island  being  added  to  another,  at 
irregular  intervals,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  all  these 
gifts  being  massed  together  (but  not  until  the  Norman  period) 
in  order  to  form  the  manor  of  Minster.  This  accounts  for 
the  extraordinary  irregularity  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
manors  of  Minster  and  Monkton,  representing  respectively 
the  inheritance  of  St.  Augustine's  and  that  of  the  monastery 
of  Christ  Church.  To  suppose  that  half  the  island  was 
granted  to  Domneva  by  a  single  act,  is  almost  as  signal  a 
violation  of  historical  truth  as  to  suppose  that  the  whole  island 
was  granted  to  St.  Augustine's,  according  to  the  charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  into  which  the  Augustinians  con- 
trived to  foist  the  Thunor  legend.  The  donations  already 
secured  to  Christ  Church,  by  still  older  charters,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  king  to  carry  out  the  fanciful  caprice  of 
the  stag,  whose  course  would  have  inevitably  trespassed  on 
the  lands  of  the  Archbishop,  who  is  described  as  witness- 
ing this  exciting  scene.  The  truth  is,  that  the  endow- 
ment of  Minster  (Uke  the  still  earlier  endowment  of  Lyminge) 
was  a  very  composite  one.  Either  by  exchange  or  arrange- 
ment with  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  the  properties  of  the 
two  foundations  were  so  adjusted  that  the  eastern  half  of 
the  island  fell  to  the  Augustinians,  and  the  western  to  the 
cathedral  foundation ;  and  the  story  of  the  stag  is  probably 
a  mythical  representation  of  some  early  perambulation  of  the 
bounds  of  the  manors,  which  this  re-arrangement  of  them 
rendered  necessary.  The  extreme  and  almost  grotesque  irre- 
gularity of  the  line  which  separates  them  would  have  naturally 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  an  imaginative  monk  the  idea  of 
the  stag  and  its  eccentric  course.  We  have  many  instances 
of  exchanges  and  adjustments  of  property,  in  these  Saxon 
'^barters,  by  which  irregidar  and  intermixed  possessions 
became  more  easily  adapted  to  that  feudal  system  which  was 
introduced  in  the  Norman  period. 
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Before  we  pass  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  early 
charters  relating  to  Minster,  we  may  snggeat  that  the  name 
of  Haeg  ia  repreaented  in  the  form  of  HegMadale,  afterwards 
given  to  the  so-called  "  Thunor's  leap,"  but  now  long  since 
obsolete  ;  while  Hnmantxm,  which  finds  no  place  in  the 
fifteenth-century  map,  may  probably  be  repreaented  by  the 
modern  name  of  Manstou — a  manor  and  residence  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  between  Minster  and  Ramagate.  But 
probably  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  obscurer  local 
names,  which  are  atill  attached  to  the  smaller  farms  and  lands 
in  Thanet,  may  find  a  nearer  approach  than  any  which  I  can 
make,  as  a  stranger,  to  the  identification  of  the  names 
preserved  by  the  earlier  charters.  It  is  now  time  that  we 
should  turn  to  the  history  of  the  nunnery  itself,  and  its 
brief  but  illnstrious  succession  of  sainted  abbesses.  Here 
the  chronology  is  extremely  perplexing.  According  to  the 
Charter  of  Wihtraed  in  697,  iEbba  (or  Domneva  Emien- 
burga)  was  abbess  up  to  that  year,  while  the  charter  of  696 
assigns  the  office  to  her  daughter  Mildred.  Probably  we 
shotild  not  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  to  ^bba  (or  Domneva 
Ermenburga)  an  incumbency  of  twenty- five  years.  Her 
original  foundation  is  said  to  have  been  on  and  around  the 
site  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Mary,  to  whom  her  nun- 
nery waa  dedicated.  Here  she  received  the  veil  from  Arch- 
bbhop  Theodore,  who  appointed  her  the  first  abbess  of  the 
new  house.  Of  her  life  we  know  very  little.  Its  interest 
appears  to  have  faded  away  before  that  of  her  sainted 
daughter  MUdred,  ao  as  to  leave  but  little  trace  in  the  pages 
of  the  monastic  chroniclers ;  while  the  whole  foreground  of 
their  picture  is  filled  up  with  the  miraculous  legends  of  her 
Buccessor.  St.  Mildred  belonged  to  a  family  of  saints,  whose 
names  have  been  connected  with  some  of  the  earliest  founda- 
tions in  England.  The  number  of  churches  in  which  her 
own  name  has  survived  is  an  indication  of  the  veneration  in 
which  she  was  held,  and  the  number  of  families  in  which  it 
has  been  perpetuated  is  scarcely  leas  signal  a  proof  of  the 
influence  her  memory  has  retained  in  the  secular  households 
of  a  later  day.  Her  pedigree  is  carefully  drawn  out  by 
Thomas  of  Elmham,  as  well  as  by  Florence  of  Worcester  and 
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his  copyists,  and  exhibits  on  either  side  an  nnbroken  line  of 
royal  and  saintly  personages.  As  to  her  life,  it  was  a 
continuous  history  of  miracles  and  wonders;  while  those 
which  she  wrought  after  her  death  were  so  many  and  sur- 
prising that  they  surpassed  even  the  most  astonishing  proofs 
of  her  supernatural  power  in  the  days  of  her  earthly  sojourn. 
It  would  seem,  indeed, 

"  As  if  in  death  were  propagation  too." 

Her  biography  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Elmha^m,  and 
extracts  from  it,  sadly  garbled  and  mutilated,  are  to  be  found 
in  Leland.  But  the  principal  source  would  seem  to  be  the 
memoir  by  Goscelinus,  which  supplied  the  materials  for  the 
later  chroniclers.  She  is  said  to  have  sufEered  a  long  illness 
before  her  death;  and  it  must  strike  us  as  a  subject  of 
surprise  and  perhaps  regret,  that  saints — who  are  described 
as  exercising  so  vast  a  power  over  the  bodies  of  all  who  haid 
recourse  to  them — should  have  failed  to  exert  the  same 
influence  over  their  own  bodies,  or  those  of  their  friends  and 
relatives,  when  they  stood  in  need  of  their  healing  virtue. 
St.  Mildred  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  seventy  nuns,  among 
whom  were  her  sainted  sisters  St.  Milburga  and  St.  Milgitha — 
one  afterwards  abbess  of  Wenlock,  and  the  other  of  Eastry — 
and  also  her  aunt,  St.  Ermengitha.  She  was  succeeded  by 
the  Abbess  Edburga,  whose  first  work  was  to  build  another 
church  and  nunnery,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  original 
foundation  and  farther  from  the  marshes,  which  doubtless 
rendered  the  early  site  unhealthy,  if  not  sometimes  untenable. 
This  second  foundation  is  represented  by  the  remains  of 
Minster  Court,  or  Abbey,  and  the  two  structures  were  said 
to  be  so  connected  as  to  have  formed  one  building.  To  this 
new  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
she  removed,  with  great  solemnity,  the  remains  of  her  pre- 
decessor St.  Mildred,  and  from  this  second  resting-place 
they  were  again  removed  to  St.  Augustine's  in  a  later  age. 
Elmham  attributes  this,  additional  work  to  the  great  increase 
of  the  number  of  the  nuns,  which  rendered  an  enlargement 
of  the  building  necessary ;  but  this  would  not  account  for 
the  tranfdation  to  the  second  church  of  the  relics  of  St. 
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dred,  which  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Minster  Church  of  St.  Mary  had  been  Becnlarised 
and  made  parochial,  and  a  new  church  was  therefore  re- 
quired for  the  special  use  of  the  nuns.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  translation  were  such  as  we  invariably  find  on 
these  occasions.  Amid  an  immense  concourse  of  people  the 
tomb  was  opened ;  the  coffin  emitted  a  delicious  fragrance ; 
the  virgin-saint  was  found  in  the  whitest  robes,  perfect,  and 
without  the  slightest  vestige  of  corruption  or  decay.  "Miracles 
were  met  by  miracles"  (miracula  miraculis  occurrebaut),  as 
our  enthusiastic  chronicler  exclaims.  Forty-five  years  had 
passed,  and  yet  she  was  found  lather  like  one  sleeping  in  a 
bed  than  one  resting  in  a  tomb.  Many  miracles  of  healing 
and  sudden  floods  after  great  drought  attended  this  first 
translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Mildred,  by  which  not  only 
the  breast  of  Edhurga,  but  those  of  all  the  sisters  are  said  to 
have  been  "melted"  (sororum  omnium  pectora  liquefacta 
sunt).  Edburga,  "  uttering  immense  thanksgivings  to  God," 
removed  the  relics  to  her  own  chorch  and  placed  them  in  a 
tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  Presbytery.  Edburga  herself 
died  in  a.d,  751  and  was  buried  in  her  new  foundation.  To 
Edburga  is  addressed  a  charter  of  King  ^thelred,  assigning 
to  her  foundation  half  the  toll  or  tribute  of  a  ship,  which  she 
had  purchased  and  which  had  accrued  to  the  king.  This  is 
very  justly  marked  by  Kerable  aa  spurious,  or  at  least 
greatly  corrupted ;  and  indeed  it  describes  Edburga  as 
having,  as  early  as  May,  748,  translated  the  body  of  St. 
Mildred  and  completed  her  new  foundation,  while  a  charter, 
dated  in  the  September  of  the  previous  year,  describes  Mil- 
dred as  still  living,  although  the  chroniclers  describe  forty- 
five  years  as  elapsing  between  her  death  and  this  translation. 
In  any  case,  seven  months  (and  those  chiefly  winter  months) 
give  a  very  short  time  to  a  work  which,  in  these  days, 
generally  lasted  as  many  years. 

The  charter  supplies  only  a  fresh  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  later  facts  were  inserted  by  the  monks  into  ancient 
charters,  as  we  have  seen  already  to  have  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  which  the 
Thonor   legend    appears   for   the   first   time.      I   question. 
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indeed,  whether  that  charter  is  not  a  fabrication  from 
beginning  to  end,  for  it  most  suspiciously  introduces  and 
settles  the  controversy  between  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Augustine's  on  the  burial-place  of  the  archbishops,  and 
claims  descent  for  the  king  himself  from  ^thelberht,  to 
which,  as  the  descendant  of  Cerdic,  he  had  no  claim,  the 
family  of  -Slthelberht  having  been  extinct  more  than  two 
centuries  before.  -Slthelberht,  moreover,  claimed  his  origin 
from  Wehta,  the  eldest  son  of  Woden,  while  Cerdic's  was 
from  Bealdeag,  his  sixth  son.  The  charter,  moreover,  con- 
tradicts itself  by  affirming  Ecgberht  to  have  succeeded  to 
these  lands  "  jure  hfiereditaiio,"  while,  in  the  next  sentence, 
it  describes  the  murder  of  the  two  princes,  to  whom  they 
lawfully  belonged. 

We  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Abbess  Sigeburga, 
which  was  sadly  contrasted,  in  all  its  features,  with  those  of 
her  illustrious  predecessors.  It  was  her  misfortune  to 
witness  the  first  descent  of  the  Danes  upon  Thanet;  and 
almost  every  year  after  this  first  inroad  their  ravages  along 
the  coast,  and  often  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  are 
recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  by  the  later  annalists. 
Everywhere  their  bitterest  hostility  seems  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  religious  houses  of  Kent,  though  the 
secular  churches  and  clergy  appear  to  have  been  treated  with 
much  greater  consideration,  and  even  spared  in  the  case  of 
mixed  foundations  like  that  of  Minster.  I  believe  that  the 
exclusive  attention  we  have  given  to  our  English  chronicleris 
— almost  always  monks,  or  at  least  identified  in  interest 
with  monastic  foundations — has  led  us  to  form  a  very 
inaccurate  and  one-sided  opinion  on  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  these  piratical  raids.  It  is  always  assumed  by  these 
chroniclers,  and  too  readily  admitted  by  all  their  copyists  of 
a  later  day,  that  the  Danes  were  heathens  as  well  as 
barbarians,  and  the  most  virulent  haters  and  persecutors  of 
Christianity  in  all  its  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient 
Danish  writers  maintain  that  they  were  the  convertere  of 
East  Anglia,  and  the  introducers  and  propagators  of  a  purer 
form  of  Christianity  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been 
propagated  in  England.  Those  who  imagine  the  Danes  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  period  to  have  been  idolaters  should  remember 
that  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  Denmark  to  Christianity 
took  place  in  858,  and  that  in  880  the  Danes  are  asserted  by 
their  ancient  chroniclers  to  have  introduced  Christianity  into 
East  Anglia,  on  the  occasion  of  their  re-conquest  of  that 
kingdom.  Anscharius,  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  had  spread 
Chriatiauitj  in  Denmark  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century;  and  we  are  told  by  the  Saxon  historian,  Albert 
Krantz,  that  it  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  among 
the  common  people,  even  in  the  days  when  it  suffered  perse- 
cution from  the  rulers,  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
express  the  conviction  that  the  Danes,  from  the  period 
mentioned  (although  so  terribly  maligned  as  idolaters)  were 
Christians,  and  to  aflrm  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  give  greater  weight  to  the  authority  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  than  to  the  writings  of  Saxo-Grammaticus  and 
the  earlier  Scandinavian  historians.  The  conduct  of  the 
Danes  at  Minster  estabhshes  the  fact  that  it  was  not  against 
the  religion,  but  the  religious  orders,  on  account  of  their 
implacable  enmity  to  the  Danish  settlers,  that  their  hostility 
WU8  directed ;  for  when  they  utterly  destroyed  the  conventual 
buildings  at  Minster,  they  spared  the  chapels  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This  is  a  fact  which  you  will  be 
invited  to  consider,  in  determining  the  possibility  of  any 
relics  of  these  historic  buildings  being  enclosed  in  the  more 
modem  setting  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  present  inquirer. 
It  is  certainly  an  important  fact  as  bearing  upon  the  real 
character  of  these  marauding  parties,  whose  most  strenuous 
opponents,  both  in  Thanet  and  at  Lymlnge,  were  the  monks 
and  those  whom  they  marshalled  in  their  defence.  In  the 
battle  which  occurred  at  the  latter  place,  the  secular  priest 
is  said  to  have  been  the  only  man  who  escaped — an  almost 
incredible  fact — unless  his  life  had  been  actually  spared  by 
the  enemy. 

The  whole  history  of  these  invasions  looks  like  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  warfare  in  the  Hussite  period,  which 
[  was  a  crusade  against  the  monastic  orders  by  those  who 
I  professed  a  simpler  form  of  Christianity,  and  regarded  them 
I  as  carrying  on  an  organised  conspiracy  against  their  rights 
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and  even  existence  as  a  nation ;  and  I  think  that  my  friend 
Mr.  Parker  will  agree  with  me  in  the  belief  that  much  of  the 
so-called  Anglo-Saxon  architecture  of  the  east  of  England  is 
in  reality  Danish,  and  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  early 
Danish  settlers,  and  the  great  revival  of  the  days  of  Knut, 
than  to  builders  of  the  Saxon  race.  The  Saxons — as  they  had 
only  a  few  Boman  models  before  them,  and  followed  these 
with  a  rude  and  servile  devotion — ^were  not  likely  to  originate 
a  style  so  peculiar  and  distinctive,  and  so  evidently  pointing 
to  the  old  wooden  temples  of  Scandinavia,  as  that  of  the 
towers  of  Bamack  or  Earl's  Barton.  The  mythical  state- 
ments of  the  monks  in  regard  to  the  first  piratical  invasion 
of  the  Northmen  might  weU  lead  us  to  receive  with  caution 
their  descriptions  of  the  events  of  this  period.  The  story 
of  Hyngwar  and  Hubba,  and  their  descent  from  a  bear, 
must  prepare  us  for  narratives  scarcely  less  mythical. 

According  to  the  monastic  historians,  the  incumbency  of 
Sigeburga  was  one  of  constant  afflictions  and  losses  to  the 
reduced  and  imperilled  community  of  Minster — its  lands  and 
other  possessions  failed  and  were  sequestrated — and  (to  use 
the  words  of  Elmham),  "  from  the  deficiency  of  the  pasture, 
the  fiock  wasted  away."  The  date  of  the  first  Danish  inroad 
into  Thanet  is  fixed  by  the  chroniclers  at  753,  while  the 
death  of  Sigeburga  is  carried  on  to  the  year  797,  giving  her 
a  reign  of  forty-six  years,  a  period  of  unusual  length  for  an 
abbess  in  those  turbulent  days.  She  was  succeeded  by  the 
Abbess  Selethrytha,  who  appears  to  be  the  same  person  who 
was  afterwards  Abbess  of  Lyminge,  and  is  mentioned  as  such 
in  the  short  but  authentic  charter  of  Cuthred  and  Kenulf  in 
A.D.  804.     (Ca/rt.  188.) 

She  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  energy  and 
influence,  and  to  have  recovered  to  her  church  and  nunnery 
all  that  the  weakness  and  misfortunes  of  her  predecessor  had 
lost  or  surrendered.  But  the  end  of  her  public  life  con- 
trasted sadly  with  its  beginning.  According  to  Elmham,  she 
was  doomed  to  witness  the  utter  destruction  of  the  costly 
work  of  her  predecessors  and  to  become  a  martyr  in  its 
defence,  having  been  burnt  to  death  with  her  nuns  and  the 
priests  and  servants  of  the  fated  abbey,  which  is  said  to  have 
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been  bo  utterly  destroyed  as  to  have  left  not  a  vesti^  above 
ground — not  one  stone  upon  another  of  its  historic  walls. 
This  is  the  state  described  by  Thomas  of  Ehnhani  as  existing 
in  his  day ;  and  this  again  will  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, in  determining  the  inquiry,  whether  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  relics  are  still  enshrined  in  these  walls  or  those  of  the 
abbey  beyond.  But  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Selethrytha — 
if  the  Abbess  of  Lyminge  he  the  same  person,  as  a  comparison 
of  the  dates  and  other  circamatancee  must,  I  think,  clearly 
evince — it  would  follow  that  the  martyrdom  story  arose  out 
of  her  disappearance  from  the  scene  without  leaving  any  relics 
behind  her,  rather  than  from  any  actual  proof  that  she 
perished  in  the  alleged  conflagration.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  new  home  was  provided  for  her  at  Lyminge ; 
and  the  charter,  which  gives  her  a  new  place  of  refuge  in 
Canterbury,  shews  that  this  first  move,  though  farther 
inland,  was  not  altogether  sufficient,  and  that  the  removal 
of  the  rural  foundations  into  cities  and  towns  (carried  out 
afterwards  by  St.  Dunstan)  had  become  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity. The  martyrdom  story  is,  in  fact,  contradicted  by  its 
very  narrator,  who,  after  describing  the  burning  to  death  of 
Selethrytha,  tells  us  that  she  was  buried  with  all  the  conse- 
crated virgins  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
together  with  the  priests  and  levitea  (as  he  calls  them), 
whose  utter  destruction  he  has  just  detailed.  How  the 
bodies  were  identified  or  the  funeral  rites  performed  we  are 
left  to  conjecture.  If  the  identification  of  our  two  Sele- 
thrythaa  is  correct,  another  link  is  established  between 
the  nunnery  of  Minster  and  the  still  more  ancient  foundation 
of  Lyminge,  which  may  prepare  us  for  the  singular  and 
embittered  controversy  that  sprang  up  from  the  attempt  to 
identify  two  other  saints,  each  named  Mildred,  who  were  not 
(as  these  were)  contemporaneous,  but  lived  at  an  interval  of 
more  than  a  generation.  I  allude  to  the  great  conflict  for  the 
possession  of  the  genuiue  relics  of  St.  Mildred,  which,  spring- 
ing up  after  tlie  death  of  Lanfranc,  was  carried  on  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  ^thelbut^a  (popularly  called 
Eadburg),  daughter  of  ^thelherht  and  Berctha,  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  nunnery  of   Lyminge  in   633,  for  the  sake  of 
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her  niece,  an  earlier  St.  Mildred,  who,  as  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  could  have  been  none  other  than  the  daughter  of 
^adbald  by  that  fatal  marriage,  whose  illegality  excluded 
her  name  from  the  pedigree  of  the  Kentish  kings.  In  any 
ca^e,  she  is  described  as  having  been  buried  with  her  aunt 
in  the  church  of  Lyminge,  where  most  of  those  whom  I  am 
addressing  have  seen  her  burial-place.  Now,  when  the 
Abbey  of  Minster  was  destroyed,  the  site  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  and  was  regranted  with  all  the  ancient  lands 
of  the  nunnery  by  Kinff  Knut  to  the  Monastery  of  St. 
A,.g,»tu«.  S  tL  At  ™  included  th.t'pricele» 
treasure,  valued  in  those  days  above  lands  and  gold,  the 
relics  of  the  later  St.  Mildred,  which  were  removed  to  a 
shrine  at  St.  Augustine's  by  the  Abbot  ^Ifstan  in  the  days 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Norman 
period  it  occurred  to  Archbishop  Lanf  ranc  to  grant  a  similar 
endowment  to  the  new  house  he  had  founded  at  Canterbury 
in  honour  of  St.  Gregory,  and  to  bestow  upon  it  the  relics  of 
St.  ^thelburga  or  Eadburg,  then  quietly  reposing  at  Lyminge. 
Not  only  was  the  body  of  that  saint  discovered  in  the  tomb, 
but  next  to  it  another,  to  which  the  popular  tradition 
assigned  the  name  of  St.  Mildred.  Without  stopping  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  two  Saxon  saints  having  the  same 
name,  or  the  distance  of  the  periods  at  which  they  lived,  the 
Gregorian  monks  immediately  asserted  for  themselves  the 
possession  of  the  great  and  wonder-working  Abbess  of 
Minster,  and  invented  a  story  by  which  she  and  her  nuns 
were  alleged  to  have  fled  from  the  Danes  to  Lyminge  and  to 
have  there  died.  The  Augustinian  monks,  infuriated  at  the 
idea  of  a  claim  which  threatened  a  diversion  of  so  many  of 
the  offerings  and  devotions  of  their  house  to  the  newly- 
founded  Gregorians,  rushed  to  the  encounter  with  all  the 
polemical  weapons  they  could  muster,  and  the  result  was  the 
production  of  almost  a  literature  on  this  subject,  including 
sermons,  treatises,  and  writings  of  all  kinds,  as  Goscelinus 
tells  us  in  that  singidar  contribution  to  it  which  he  terms 
^^  Contra  inanes  B.  Mildrethae  usurpatores.'' 

Fragments  of  the  Gregorian  treatises  may,  I  think,  be 
recognised  in  Leland's  confused  and  corrupted  pages.    But 
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Eork  of  GoBcelinoB  on  the  side  of  the  AagustinianB 
18  the  fullest  picture  that  we  have  of  it.  After  detail- 
e  heresy  of  the  Gregoriana  regarding  the  flight  of  the 
:I)iiiiB  from  Minster  to  Lyminge,  he  exclaims  indignantly, 
"  Bat  how  could  they  have  fled  from  the  hands  of  tie  enemy 
in  Thauet  to  get  into  bis  very  jaws  at  Lyminge  ?  This  would 
indeed  be  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  lion  against  the  wolf. 
.  .  .  And  with  what  face  can  the  writer,  who  describes  the 
In-anslation  of  St,  Eadbui^,  give  to  the  unknown  body  which 
they  found  under  the  pavement  of  the  tomb  at  Lyminge 
the  name  of  Mildred?  when  for  nearly  three  years  it  was 
doubtful  whether  a  second  body  had  been  found  there ; " 
then  slightly  contradicting  himself,  he  adds,  "  For  a  long 
time  the  other  body,  which  was  found  there  with  that  of 
Eadbnrg,  received  no  name.  At  length  they  insidiously 
feigned  this  title  for  it.  'Twas  then  that  the  brethren 
at  St.  Augustine's  heard  that  the  name  had  been  found 
carved  on  a  stone.  On  this  the  Abbot  Wydo,  calling 
to  him  the  parish  priest  of  Lyminge,  a  sensible  man 
(for  so  I  think  vir  sensatus  must  be  here  rendered),  "who 
had  taken  up  the  corpses,  adjured  him  not  to  conceal 
anything  he  had  found  from  him."  He  accordingly, 
fully  satisfying  this  adjuration,  exclaimed,  "I  who  with 
these  hands  took  up  both  the  corpses  from  their  tombs, 
call  everything  sacred  to  witness  that  I  found  no  name,  no 
writing,  no  title,  no  proof  such' as  has  been  alleged.  No 
Mildred  was  there,  nor  were  any  remains  there  discernible 
except  those  which  were  believed  to  be  St.  Eadburg's." 
The  contradiction  here  involved  is  rather  ciuious,  and  the 
admission  that  two  bodies  were  actually  brought  from 
Lyminge  and  put  on  either  side  of  the  high-altar  at 
St.  Gregory's,  shews  that  the  zeal  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
the  fact  very  far  outran  the  admissions  of  the  witnesses 
themselves.  But  the  saint  in  the  meantime  was  by  no  means 
idle.  Her  apparitions  were  both  numerous  and  startling, 
producing  conviction  even  in  some  of  the  more  ingenuous 
Gregoriana,  and  specially  in  an  aged  monk,  who  is  described 
as  "eminent  in  conversation,  prayers,  and  psalmody,"  who 
was  "  relieved  from  the  error  that  the  blessed  Mildred  was 
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detained  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gregory "  by  a  vision  of  the 
injured  saint  herself.  Nevertheless  the  Gregorians  hardened 
their  hearts,  and  on  every  return  of  the  festival  of  the 
translation  of  the  relics  '^  profanely  twitted  the  monks  of 
St.  Augustine  (^  subsannabant  et  exprobabant  fratres'), 
telling  them  that  all  their  zeal  about  St.  Mildred  was  super- 
fluous, and  that  the  feast  of  her  translation  was  a  mere 
empty  dream.**  The  bitter  controversy  was  carried  on  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  rival  houses  and  the  destruction  of  the 
disputed  relics,  those  real  bones  of  monastic  contention,  left 
it  among  the  debris  of  a  period  of  confusion  and  ignorance 
which  is  never  likely  to  return. 

We  now  pass  to  that  period  in  which  the  Church  of 
Minster,  which  had  given  so  great  a  treasure  to  St.  Augustine's, 
became  indebted  to  that  great  foundation  for  the  four  beau- 
tiful churches  in  Thanet  which  adorn  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  St.  Mildred — ^those  namely  of  St.  Mary's  Minster,  St.  Lau- 
rence, St.  Peter,  and  St.  John— of  which  the  three  last  were 
made  parochial  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Doubt- 
less you  will  have  observed  (or  will  yet  observe)  many  features 
in  these  venerable  buildings  (especially  in  that  of  St.  Laurence) 
which  indicate  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  their  actual 
dedication,  and  will  be  able  to  determine  better  than  I  can 
venture  to  do,  the  approximate  date  at  which  these  ancient 
chapelries  were  originally  founded.  Several  saintly  persons 
are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  them,  among  whom  St.  Ymarus 
is  specially  mentioned  as  buried  in  St.  John's,  i.e.,  Margate. 
Beyond  his  name,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
Eeculver,  there  is  I  believe  no  record  of  this  saintly  person, 
who  was  probably  one  of  the  "  priests  and  levites "  men- 
tioned by  Elmham  as  having  sufEered  martyrdom  during  the 
incursions  of  the  Danes.  St.  Florentius,  who  was  buried  at 
Minster,  was  probably  a  levite  of  the  same  canonization. 
Domneva  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  St.  Mary's,  the 
foundress  of  the  nunnery  not  being  worthy  probably  of  a 
translation  to  the  more  favoured  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  By  resting  in  this  quiot  churchyard  she  has 
escaped  the  perils  which  befell  the  last  home  of  her  more 
honoured  daughter  at  St.  Augustine's,  and  the  destruction 
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which  awaited  St.  ^thelbnrga'a  relica  at  St.  Gregory's. 
Epuiengitha  and  Edburga  lay  the  one  a  mile  distant  from 
the  nntinery,  the  other  in  the  second  church  now  de- 
stroyed ;  while  there  also  the  remains  of  Sigeburga  and 
Selethrytha  (if  at  least  she  left  any  remains  whatever) 
were  deposited.  Thomas  de  Elmham — who  speaks  of  the 
pUbeia  paroehia  which  succeeded  the  nunnery,  and  of  the 
secular  clergy  who  officiated  in  it,  with  a  contempt  worthy 
of  a  regnJar  priest,  and  above  all  an  Augustinian — 
mentions  in  his  chronology  three  Papal  Bulls  adjusting 
the  tithes  of  St.  John,  St.  Laurence,  and  St.  Peter,  and 
preserving  them  to  their  respective  churches.  These  are  all 
assigned  to  the  year  1301,  and  probably  were  consequent 
upon  the  formation  of  these  parishes  out  of  the  original 
manor  of  Minster,  and  the  elevation  of  their  churches  into 
a  parochial  dignity  from  their  original  status  of  mere 
chapels  to  the  mother  chnrch  of  Minster.  The  great  value 
of  the  Manor  of  Minster  in  the  Domesday  computation 
cannot  fail  to  strike  you — the  yearly  value  of  a  hundred 
pounds  representing  what  would  be  a  vast  endowment 
in  the  present  day.  This  may  well  account  for  the 
church  building  and  church  restoration  of  which  we  see  so 
many  traces,  and  for  the  remains  of  those  ancient  farm- 
houses and  granges  which  indicate  a  degree  of  beauty  and 
refinement,  which  few  but  monastic  proprietors,  holding 
possessions  of  imusual  value,  could  have  bestowed  upon  such 
buildings. 

Little  of  interest  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 

Minster  during  its  connection  with  the  monastery,  or  after 

the  dissolution,  when  the  manor  and    the    advowson  were 

separated.     But  I  must  not  close  this  sketch  of  its  various 

transitions  without  mentioning  the  connection  it  had  with 

the  learned  Dr.  Meric  Casauboii  during  the  period  of  the 

Long  Parliament,  when  he  was  denounced  with  so  many 

others  to  the  Committee  of  Eeligion  of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  and 

charged  with  various  Popish  errors  and  innovations.    Against 

'se  accusations  he  appears  to  have  successfully  vindicated 

oaelf.    One  of  them  was  the  charge  of  non-residence,  which 

regrets  had  been  in  some  degree  justified  by  the  unhealthi- 

o2 
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ness  of  the  place,  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  the  plague  had 
broken  ont — a  confession  of  the  surrender  of  his  post  in  the 
hour  of  danger  which  few  (we  may  safely  affirm)  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  make  in  our  own  more  favoured  day.  We 
have  now  reached  a  period  at  which  our  inquiries  may  well 
terminate.  The  unfortunate  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Laud 
soon  realized  the  peril  of  so  exalted  a  situation,  in  the  depri- 
vation of  his  livings  and  cathedral  preferment,  and  the  church 
of  Minster  fell  from  that  time  into  the  once  normal  state  of 
all  our  country  churches — sufEering  much  from  many  church- 
wardens— ^until  in  our  own  day  it  has  received  that  complete 
(I  venture  to  think  too  complete)  restoration  by  which  its 
masonry  is  sufficiently  concealed  to  at  once  elude  the  scrutiny 
of  the  antiquary  and  to  illustrate  the  skill  of  the  plasterer. 
I  cannot  here  avoid  commending  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  late  churchwarden,  who  has  unclothed  a  portion  of  the 
interior,  and  much  wish  that  this  good  work  (whose  effect  is 
so  stri  king  could  have  been  continued. 
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AT  THE  KNIGHTING  OP  THE  KING'S 
SON,  ANNO  38  HENRY  III.  (a.d.  1253-4.) 

EDITED  BY   JAMES   QREEN8TRBET. 


Since  the  publication,  in  1876,  of  the  Kent  Assess- 
ments on  the  occasion  of  Knighting  the  Black 
Prince,  it  has  heen  my  good  fortune  to  discover  a 
record  connected  with  the  levying,  in  that  county,  of 
the  much  earlier  Aid  of  38  Henry  III.  The  docu- 
ment in  question  comprises  the  entire  contents  of  a 
thin  folio  volume,  of  twelve  parchment  leaves,  marked 
AjVi  which  is  preserved  among  the  miscellaneous 
Chapter  House  books,  at  the  Public  Record  Office.* 
These  leaves  have  evidently  formed  part  of  another 
Manuscript ;  but  whether  the  whole  of  that  Manu- 

I  script  related  to  the  same  or  to  kindred  subjects  can- 
•  SubBequently  to  this  being  seut  to  press,  I  met  witb  another 
version  of  the  Aid  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (G-alba,  E.  iv.,  fo. 
87).  It  is  included  in  the  colkctiona  of  Henry  Prior  of  Christ- 
churc}),  Canterbury,  wfio  was  elected,  aa  it  is  therein  set  down  (fo. 
85"),  A.D.  12s5,  The  manuscript  is  in  beautiful  condition— the 
writing  being  of  large  sine — and  tlie  Prior,  though  he  must  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  inaccuracieB  of  the  original  as  to  names, 
i  not  appear  to  have  iu  anywise  materially  interfered  with 
Lthe  text.  Prom  the  circumstauco  that  the  last  date  entered  iu  a 
I  ehroDology  (from  the  time  of  the  Incarnation  downwards)  on  fo,  36'' 
.  1321,  and  that  the  name  of  Walter  (Keyuolda).  "  late  Bishop 
I  of  WorceaWr."  who  waw  elected  in  1313,  is  inserted  in  a  list  of 
I  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  on  fo.  2,  a  pretty  close  idea  of  the 
e  of  the  MU.  can  be  urived  ftt. 
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not,  of  course,  now  be  ascertained.  Three  distinct 
paginations  exist  at  the  present  time.  The  earliest 
commenced,  by  way  of  folios,  with  "  ccxxj "  on  the 
face  of  the  first  leaf ;  as  is  apparent  from  the  circum- 
stance that  "  ccxxij "  remains  on  the  face  of  the 
second  leaf,  and  so  on  to  "  ccxxxij  "  on  that  of  the 
twelfth,  with  which  terminates  the  portion  taken  up 
by  the  record.  There  is  a  later  series  of  folios  in 
Arabic  numerals  from  101  (equal  page  1)  to  112 
(equal  page  23)  inclusive. '  The  pagination  by  modem 
numbers  from  1  to  23,  which  I  have  given  in  my 
text,  is  evidently  that  of  the  Record  OflGlce  authorities, 
who  have  neatly  moimted  the  Manuscript  on  fresh 
parchment  maj^ns.  On  the  back  of  the  last  leaf  is 
written,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  comparatively 
modem  hand,  the  following  descriptive  title  of  the 
contents,  viz.,  "  Feoda  Militaria  Kanc\^^ 

Very  superficial  examination  of  this  record  led  me 
to  incline  strongly  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  one 
alluded  to  by  Philipot,  at  page  258  of  his  Fillare 
Comtianvmj  where  he  says  "  Ore,  in  the  Himdred  of 
Faversham,  was,  as  the  Book  called  Feoda  Mtlitum 
kept  in  the  Exchequer  informs  me,  in  the  38th  year 
of  Henry  III  the  inheritance  of  Eeginald  de  Comhill  '* 
(see  the  206th  entry  of  this  Aid). 

Hasted,  in  his  later  History  of  the  coimty,  refers 
both  to  a  Book  and  to  a  Boll  of  Knight's  Fees  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I,  kept  in  the  Exchequer  {vide  vol.  ii, 
737,  740,  746,  747,  796,  ;  vol.  iii,  424-6 ;  etc.)  Pes- 
sibly  he  really  meant  only  one  authority.  In  other 
places,  however,  he  speaks  of  them  as  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II  (ii,  798,  807,  809).  And  at  vol.  iv,  p.  2 
{7iote)  he  quotes  Madox  to  the  effect  that  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I,  so  much  perplexiiy  had 
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arisen  through  the  splitting  up  of  the  fees  (whereby 
each  entire  one  was  frequently  accounted  for  by 
a  number  of  persons)  that  the  authorities  in  the 
Exchequer  found  it  necessary  to  provide  themeelves 
with  extracts,  from  earlier  documents,  giving  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  former  tenants.  In  this  way,  I  sur- 
mise, he  seeks  to  account  for  the  existence  of  such 
lists  of  the  liolders  of  fees ;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  none  of  them  belong  exclusively  to  any  particular 
period.  This  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  some  of 
those  collections ;  but  1  think  it  can  hardly  be  taken 
to  apply  generally.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the 
holders  of  Fees  in  Kent  in  the  time  of  Henry  III,* 
recorded  in,  what  we  are  accustomed  to  style,  the 
Testa  de  Nevill,\  is  referred  to  by  Philipot  as  of  the 
date  of  20  Hen.  lll;t   and,  as  I  imagine,  without 

•  This  account  ia  given  twice  over;  the  first  version  begitiuing 
on  p.  205,  the  second  ut  p.  210\  They  appear  to  vary  little ;  and 
are,  I  should  eay ,  of  the  aame  or  nearly  identical  dales. 

t  The  printed  volume  entitled  Tetta  de  Neviil  contains  only, 
here  and  there,  extracts  from  an  earlier  work  of  that  name. 

X  Phiiipot  says  distinctly,  at  p.  263  of  the  VUlare  Oantianum, 
that  the  Tetta  de  Nevill  (he  seema  to  allude  tt)  the  Kent  portion 
epecinlly)  is  an  account  of  the  holders  of  the  fees  at  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  sister,  Ao.  20  Hon  Ili.  And  he  cites  the  entry  where 
William  de  Valoigns  (It  should  be  Peter  de  Otham)  is  recorded  a» 
having,  on  that  occasion  as  be  says,  paid  Aid  for  those  lands  in 
Othom  which  subse4]uently  went  with  the  sole  daughter  and  heireas 
of  said  Peter  ("  de  Otteharo,"  or  "  Hottehara  ")  into  the  family  of 
Valoigna  (pide  ZVj(o  de  Nevill,  pi^es  209"  and  214»).  And  if 
(as  Philipot  evidently  considered  it  te  be)  the  Kent  portion  of  the 
record  in  question  is  as  completely  contemporary  in  character  as  the 
Aid*  of  3!it  Hen.  Ill  and  20  Bdw.  III.  it  must  of  necessity  be  earlier 
in  date  thau  the  Krxt  of  those  Aids,  because  a  list  of  the  fees 
appertaining  to  Warine  de  Munchensi  is  included,  and  he  deceased 
in  the  year  when  it  was  levied.  Philipol's  definite  assignation  of 
dattt  is  to  my  mind  very  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  of  the 
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the  slightest  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  entries 
were  of  that  date.  The  accounts  of  the  holders  in 
other  counties  in  the  volume  refer,  however,  to  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  periods  temp.  Henry  III  and 
Edward  I. 

Of  course  the  strictly  contemporary  nature  of  a 
record,  and  of  every  entry  in  it,  can  only  be  proved 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  whole,  and  by  corrobo- 
ration of  such  contemporary  character  from  entirely 
independent  sources.  But  this  is  very  difficult  of 
attainment  with  respect  to  many  early  documents; 
and  would  be,  I  dare  say,  in  the  majority  of  cases  next 
to  hopeless.  For,  in  addition  to  the  paucity  of  mate- 
rials for  so  testing  their  contents,  there  is  also  the 
circumstance  that  the  representatives  of  the  generality 
of  early  families  bore  precisely  the  same  Christian 
names  during  many  successive  generations,  thus  ren- 
dering the  distinction  between  individuals  often  im- 

mention  in  the  record  under  Kent  of  the  "heirs  of  Hamo  de 
Yaloigns,"  in  respect  of  the  possessions  of  that  family  in  the  county. 
Now  there  was  a  Hamo  de  Yaloigns,  a  celebrated  Irish  justiciary  in 
the  reign  of  John,  who  apparently  had  a  son  of  the  same  Christian 
name  distinguished  from  his  father  by  the  addition  '^  Junior  "  (see 
Hardy's  Botuli  de  Ohlatis  et  Mnibus) ;  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  Henry  III  it  is  recorded  (Abbreviatio  Botulorum  Origmalium^ 
pages  4  and  5)  that  Bertram  de  Criol  was  made  custodian  of  the 
lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  Hamo  de  Valoigns.  This  Hamo 
I  take  to  be  the  son  of  the  Irish  Judge,  and  the  same  person  who  is 
referred  to  in  the  pages  of  the  Testa  de  Nemll  as  being  dead  and 
having  left  heirs  under  age.  Again,  the  *'  heirs  of  I^oger  Malmaina  " 
are  entered  in  connection  with  the  Malmains*  estates  in  Kent ;  and 
we  learn  that  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  III  the  heir  of 
Hoger  Malmains  (evidently  Henry  of  that  name,  afterwards  sheriff 
of  Kent)  was  already  aged  nineteen^  and  in  the  custody  of  same 
Bertram  de  Criol  {Exeerpta  e  BotuUs  Finium,  vol.  i,  p.  888) ;  so 
the  expression  "heirs  of  Boger  Malmains"  could  not  well  have 
been  used  in  the  Testa  de  NeMl  subsequently  to  Ao.  29  Hen.  III. 
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possible,  and  conftision  of  one  with  another  a  matter 
of  constant  occurrence. 

I  will  proceed  to  adduce  one  or  two  corrobora- 
tions which  tend  to  shew  that  tbc  document  I  now 
publish  is  a  transcript  of  a  contemporary  return  of 
some  particular  date,  and  moreover  that  there  is 
every  reasonable  possibility  of  that  particular  date 
being  the  one  to  which  Philipot,  probably  on  very 
sufficient  evidence,  ascribed  it. 

Warine  de  Monchensi  figures  throughout  the 
record.  He  died  in  the  38th  yeai"  of  Henry  III. 
"William  de  Longespfe,  the  last  lineal  descendant  of 
the  great  Earls  of  Salisbury,  appears  twice  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  holdings  {vide  Nos.  23  and  26). 
His  father  (also  named  William,  and  son  and  heir  of 
William  third  and  last  of  the  Longesp6es  Earls  of 
Salisbury)  was  deprived  of  his  possessions  by  Henry 
III,  and  slain  at  the  Siege  of  Massoura  in  1250  (Ac. 
34  Hen.  III).  The  person  mentioned  in  the  record 
was  apparently  reinstated  in  those  possessions  after 
the  decease  of  his  father,  but  died  in  125f>  {Ao.  40 
Hen.  Ill),  without  male  issue  (see  Courthope's  ffis- 
toric  Peerage).  Hamo  de  Creveqner,  likewise  named 
in  many  entries  as  superior  lord,  died  Ao.  47  Hen,  III. 
Thus  much  with  respect  to  persons  of  distinction. 
But  pretty  close  evidence  as  to  tlie  date  of  the  original 
document  is  afforded  by  entries  containing  mention 
of  the  local  celebrities  of  the  period.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  deal  with  them  at  length  in  a  series  of  Notes 
upon  the  Aid,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  anticipate 
them  here  by  perhaps  the  most  important  one.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  record,  the  heir  of  Robert  de 
Septvans  is  spoken  of  {oide  Nos.  33  and  48) ; 
another  place  (No.  383)  he  is  more  clearly  indicated 
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8.  Heres  Johannis  de  Delce  tenet  in  Natyndenne  j.  quart. 

milit.  de  eodem  Willelmo. 

9.  Tres  filie  trone  tenent  in  Patrikesboume  j.  quart,  milit.  de 

eodem  Willelmo. 

10.  Johannes  de  Cryole  &  Johannes  de  Gadyntone  &  Johanna* 

de  Clanuille  {Glanuille)  tenent  duas  partes  j.  f(e)od. 
milit.  in  Nether  Hardre^  de  Hamone  Creuequer*. 

11.  Roheriu^  de  Hardre*  tenet  in  Heghardre^  j.  f(e)od.  milit. 

de  Honore  Gloucesirie. 

12.  Nicho/aus  de  Bourne  &  Ricardus  del  Beke  tenent  Yillatam 

de  Lyningboume  per  seriantiam. 

13.  Johannes  de  Hosprenges  &  WiUelmtis  de  Natindone  tenent 

esdem  per  Oaulikende  {Gauilkende)  de  Priore  Sancti 
Gregortt  Cantuarte. 

Hundrec/um  [de]  Ryngslo. 

In  eodem  Hundrec/o  stint  he  Yillate,  scilicet,  Menstre,  M onke- 

tone^  &  Villa  Sanc/i  Nicho^i. 

14.  Symon  de  Sandwyco  tenet  in  Menstre  j.  feod.  &  j.  quarter. 

milit.  de  Abbate  Sancti  Augustini. 

15.  Stephanie  Soldanke  tenet  in  eadem  j.  feod.  milit.  de  eodem. 

16.  Johannes  de  Sancto  Laureneto  tenet  in  eadem  j.  feod.  milit. 

de  eodem. 

17.  Robertus  de  Westgate  tenet  in  eadem  j.  feod.  milit.  de 

eodem. 

Page  2. 

18.  Bertrannus  (Bertramus)  de  Criole  tenet  in  Villa ' 

Sancti  Nicho/ai  et  Serre  de  Archiepi^ec^o^ 

19.  Hugo  de  Lenee  tenet  in  eadem  de  Archiepi^eopOy 


►j.  feod. 


[H]undre(/tim  de  [Whjitstaple. 

In  eodem  Hundre(/a  sunt  he  Villate,  scilicet,  Blian  &  Whit- 
staple. 

20.  Wille/mws  de  Wiltone  tenet  Villatam  de  Northwode  que 
dict/ur  Whitestaple  et  est  de  Baronia  Roberti  de 
Doner*. 
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21.  Rob^rtus  Wyulph  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Blian  do  Honore  Glou- 

cestrie. 

22.  Magister  de  Hospreng^  tenet  dimid.  feod.  milit.  in  Tanger- 

tone  infra  Whitstaple  de  Roberto  de  Mescegros. 

23.  Johannes  de  Cundeshalle  tenet  j.  quarter,  feod.  milit.  de 

Willelrao  Lungespeye  &  ille  de  Episcopo  Lincolnen^. 

24.  Hugo  de  Cleruaus  tenet  tereiam  partem  dimt^.  feod.  in 

Blean  de  Honore  Qloucestrie, 

25.  Johannes    de   Offham    tenet   in  custodia   cum  heredibus 

Wille/mi   de   Casteuille  duas  partes   dimid.   feodi   de 
eoAem  Honore  in  Sualcliue. 

[ir\vindredum  de  Dunhamforde. 

In  eodem  Hundredo  sunt  he  Villate,  scilicet,  Wykham,  Little- 
bourne,  Ykham,  Adesham,  Stodmersse. 

26.  Wille/mus  Lungespeye  tenet  Wykham  per  seriantiam  de 

Epi^copo  Lincolnen^. 

27.  BeginaldfM  de  Comhulle  tenet  Lugedale  de  Abba/e  Sanc/i 

Augustini. 

28.  Johannes  de  Woltone  tenet  in  eade9?3  dimid,  feod.  milit.  de 

eodem  Abbate. 

29.  Johannes  le  Pakkere  tenet  in  eadem  terciam  partem  iimid. 

feod.  de  eodem  Abbate. 

30.  Johannes  de  Grenewere  tenet  in  eadem  terciam  partem 

iimid,  feod.  de  eodem  Ahhaie, 

31.  Johannes  de  Wyngate  tenet  in  eadem  terciam  partem  dimid, 

feod.  de  eodem. 

32.  Radulphus  de  Garwyntone  &  WxUelmus  de  Camera  tenet 

dimi^.  feod.  in  eadem  de  eodem. 

[H]undre^Km  de  [W]estgate. 

33.  Heredetf  Roberti  de  Sewane  j.  feod.  in  Meletone  de  Comiie 

Glouce«/rie  de  Archt^pt^cc^o  CantuartenW.* 
84.  Johannes  le  Taillour  j.  quarter,  in  Wyke  de  Archidiacono. 

*  No.  88  is  placed  in  Donhamforde  Hundred  bj  our  text,  bat  on  the 
anihority  of  the  Cottonian  MS.  I  place  it  in  Westgate. 
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[H]undre(/ttm  de  [B]leangate. 

In  eodem  Kundredo  sunt  he  Ville^  scilicet^  Chistelet  &  Reacou- 

lure. 

35.  Wille/mtis  de   Hegham  tenet  j.   quarter,  feod.  milit.  in 

Chistelet  de  Abbate  Sancti  Augustini. 

36.  Wille/mtfs  de  Beauueise  tenet  j.  quarter,  feod.  milit.  in 

eadem  de  eodem. 

37.  Stephantis  Soldank  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter,  de  eodem. 

38.  WiLlelmus  de  Sualecliue  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter,  feod. 

milit.  de  eodem  Stephano. 
89.  Tenentes  terrarum  que  fuerunt  Wille/mi  de  Schoforde  in 
Stormuhe  j.  feod.  de  ArchiepUcopo. 

40.  Herede*  Thome  de  Sturmuthe  viij"**  partem  feod.  in  Stur- 

muthe  de  eodem. 

Paob  3. 

41.  Hamo  de  Makebroke  dimid.  feod.  de  eodem. 

Rundredum  de  Wyngham. 

42.  WaltertM  de  Goshale  &  herede^  de  Ylrois   ij.   feod.  de 

Archiept^co^o. 

43.  Heres  de  Betlinge  j.  feod.  de  eodem. 

44.  Wille/mus  de  Auerenches  j.  feod.  in  fflettes  de  eodem. 

45.  Tenentes  terre  Bicardi  M usarde  dimid,  feod.  in-  Hetbe  de 

eodem. 

46.  Heres  Bertrami  de  Criole  j.  feod.  in  Euerlonde  de  eodem. 

47.  Herede*  Walteri  le  Botiler  dimid.  feod.  in  fflete  de  eodem. 

48.  Heres  Roberti  de  Sewanniz  j.  feod.  in  Welmestone  de  eodem. 

49.  Ricarrfus  de  Dene  viij"*  partem  feod.  in  Dene  de  eodem. 

50.  Johannes  de  Godwynestone  iiij"*  partem  feod.  de  eodem. 

51.  Thoma*  de  Acholte  viij*"  partem  feod.  in  Weugham  de 

eodem. 

52.  Alanus  de  Twitham  iiij^  partem  feod.  in  eadem  de  eodem. 

Hundre^um  de  Prestone. 

In  eodem  Hundrecb  sunt  he  Yillate^  scilicet^  Prestone  & 

Eilmerstone.. 

53.  Johannes  de  Bemefeude  tenet  j.  feod.  de  Abba/e  Sancti 

Augustini. 
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f  B4.  Symon  de  Sandwyco  teaet  Manmum  de  Prestone  de  eoAem 
ad  feodi  firmam. 

Hundredum  de  Pecham  [Petham). 
la  eodem  Huudrerfo  sunt  Pecham  [Petham)  &  Waltham. 

56.  Warreisitw  de  Valoynes  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Siiertlinge  de 
krc\iiepiacopo. 

I  66.  ffurmentinus   de  WLetacre   tenet  in  Whetacre   de   eode»« 
Archiepitcopa  A\mid.  feod. 

LtSTDa    DE    HEDELYNGir. 

I  In  eodem  Lcsto  sunt  tria  Hundreifa,  scilicet,  Eastry,  Quemilo, 

et  Beawesberghe. 

KxmAiedum  de  Queruilo. 

In  eodem  Hundredo  aunt  he  Villat*,  scilicet,  Nortbourne, 

Wale  mere,  Rydelyngwelde. 

57.  Willelmua  de  Criole  tenet  iu  eodem  de  Schueldene  in 
Northboume  dimid.  feod.  niilit.  de  Matilda  de  Scho- 
ueldent^. 

|fi8.  Mutildu   de   Schoueldone   tenet   alteram    medietatem   pro 

dimid.  feod.  milit.  de  Abbu/e  Saucti  Augustiiii. 
BS9.  Stephanus  Soldauk  tenet  in  Estauttonc  tres  partes  j.  feodi 
milit.  de  eodem. 
.  ThomoA  Northbyune  taaet  in  eadem  j.  quart,  feod.  milit,  dc 

eod^n  Stephano. 
.  Regina/rfuj  de  Cobham  t&aet  in  dotem  vxoris  sue  j.  feod. 
milit.  in  Westsntton  dc  khhate. 


.  Petrus  de  Betlesaugre  tene(  ia  ead«B  dimirf.  feod.  milit.  de 

Werresio  de  Valoinea. 
.  SymoM   de  Saudwyco  tenet  in   Rippele  j.  feod.  milit.  de 

Bartbo/omeo  de  Badeleamere. 
,  Nicho/uus  de  Criole  tenet  Manerium  de  Walmcre  pro  j.  feod. 

milit.  de  Honors  de  ftblkcstane. 
16.  Wille/mMS  de  Wiltone  tenel  Maneriuwi  dc   Kideliuwalde  de 

Baronia  Roberrt  de  Doner'. 
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66.  Symon  de  Sandwyco  tenet  j.  quart,  feod.  milit.  in  Woldinge 

de  predic/o  Willelmo. 

Hundredum  de  [B]eausbergh'. 

In  eodem  Huniredo  sunt  he  Villate^  scilicet^  Westcliue, 
Sancte  Margare/e^  Riparia^  Ewelle,  Colrede,  Siberteswealde. 

67.  OrHhertus  Peche  tenet  YiWatam  de  Westcliue  pro.  j.  feod. 

de  domino  Bege  in  capite. 

68.  Henncti^  de  Cramauille  tenet  j.  quart,  feod.  milit.  in  Soltone 

de  domino  Bege. 

69.  MdLgister  Domt^  Dei  Douor'  tenet  Manerium  de  Colrede  de 

Wille/mo  de  Say  de  Honore  Maminet. 

70.  Henricti^  Malemayne  tenet  in  Appeltone  j,  feod.  milit.  de 

Willelmo  de  Say. 

71.  Abbas  Sancte  Radegundis  &  Magi^/er  Domus  Dei  Douor' 

tenent  j.   feod.   in  Pissinge  de    Roberto    de   Sancto 
Johanne^  viide  Magi«/er  terciam  partem. 

72.  Johannes  de  Bikenore  tenet  in  eadem  dimi^.  feod.  milit.  de 

baronia  Rober/i  de  Sancto  Johanne. 

73.  Johannes  filius  Roberti  de  Boyntone  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in 

Langedofie  de  Nicho/ao  de  Oriole  et  vxore  sua. 

74.  WilUlmus  de  Langedone  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter,  feod. 

milit.  de  eisdem. 

75.  Barthofomeus  de  Badelesmere  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Beaufeld 

de  Ahhate  Sancti  A^ngustini, 

76.  Wille/mus  de  Oriole  tenet  j.  quart,  feod.  in  Ly nacre    de 

eodem  Abbate. 

77.  Matilda  de  Schoueldone  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter  de  eodem 

Abbate. 

78.  Wille/mus  de  Orlawestone  tenet  in  Popesha//e  dimid.  feod. 

de  Roberto  de  Sancto  Johanne. 

79.  Henrietta  de  Hugham  &  Robertus  M onyn  tenent  j.  quarter. 

in  Northpopesha/Ze  de  Radulpho  de  Ohetwode. 

80.  Symon  de  Wykham  dimid.  feod.  milit.  in  eadem  de  Symone 

de  Holte. 

81.  Wille/mus  de  Suantone  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  Hen- 

rieo  Malemayns, 
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82.  R&dulphus  de  Cestretone  tene/  in  eBdem  Aimid.  feod.  in 

Coclescumbe  de  Vfillelmo  de  Say. 

83.  Abbas   Sanc/e   Radegundt^  tene/  j.   feod.   in   Poltone  de 

domino  Rege. 

84.  Stephanus  de  Bottone  (Bocione)  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  la 

Kersonere  de  ReginaMo  de  Cobham. 

85.  Robertas  de  Hugham  tenet  j.  feod.  in  eadem  de  Willehno 

de  Wyltone. 

86.  Ida  de  Say  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  Little  Hugham  de  eodem 

Willelmo, 

87.  Stephanies  M anekjm  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  Maxtone  de  eodem 

Willelmo. 

88.  Johannes  de  Herst  tenet  j.  quarter,  feod.  in  Syber/estone  de 

eodew  Willelmo. 

89.  Georgiu*  de  Doner'  tenet  c.  acras  terre  in  Riparia  per 

seriantiam  de  domino  Rege. 

90.  Eudo  de  Silinghelde  j.  quarter,  de  Roesta  de   Douor'  in 

Siberteswaude. 


Hundredum  de  Eastry. 

In  eodem  Hundre^ito  sunt  he  Villate,  scilteet^  Wodnesberghe^ 

Cnoltone,  Betles  Hangre^  Waldweschare,   Heghorne,  Tilman- 

stone^  &  Eastry. 
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91.  Henricu*  Malemayns  tenet  in  Wodnesbourghe  tria  quarter. 

&  dimid.  quarter,  feod.  Hamone  de  Creuequer. 

92.  Johannes  fiHu^  Nieho/ai  de  Sellinge  tenet  in  eadem  tamen 

&  de  eodem. 

93.  RsAulphus  Haket  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Hamwolde  de  Wille/mo 

de  Say  et  in  Hampford  &  in  Cranebroke. 

94.  Radu//;Aus  Pyrot  tenet  tria  feod.  milit.  in  Knoltone  de 

domino  Edwardo  de  Honore  Anay  (Augy).  Et  de  istis 
tribu«  feodis  sunt  feoffati  Alanu«  Perot  Ueres  Alani  de 
Tilmanstone^  Rogeru^  de  Catesdene  {?  Gatesdene)  & 
Symon  Ercheslo. 

95.  Johannes  Tancre  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  Betleshangre  de 

Roberto  de  Sancto  Johanne. 

VOL,  XII.  P 
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96.  Symon  de  Sandwyco  tenet  dimid.  feod.  milit.  in  Hamme 

de  eodem  Roberto. 

97.  Johannes  film  Bemardi  tene/  dimtcf.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

eodem  Roberto. 

98.  Kenricus  Malemejms  tenet  j.  feod.  &  dimtd.  milit.  in 

Waldwareschare  de  WiUelmo  de  Say. 

99.  Symon  de  Holte  tenet  iimid.  feod.  milit.  in  Denintone  de 

eodem  Vfilklmo. 

100.  Bdearefos  filius  Stephani  tenet  in  Oeddyngge  xyj.  partem 

feod.  milit.  de  Roberto  de  Northbroke. 

101.  Hamo  de  Soles  tenet  dimtd.  feod.  in  Soles  de  Ricardb 

Rokesle. — Nota  bene 

102.  Johannes  de  Soles  tenet  6xmid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  eodem. 

103.  Radti^Atis  Colkyn  tenet  tres  partes  j.  feod.  in  Eswalle  de 

Willelmo  de  Say. 

104.  Rogerus  de  Kenardyntone  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de 

eodem. 

105.  Ricardus  Herewarde  tenet  j.  quarter  in  Berfreystone  de 

Johanne  de  Tauncre  de   Honore  'Eioberti  de  Sancto 
Johanne. 

106.  Keredes  Desiderate  tenent  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de  eodem 

Honore. 

107.  Henrieu^  de  Apuldrefeud  tenet  in  eadem  dimid.  feod. 

milit.  de  Willelmo  de  Say. 

108.  Wille/mus  de  Berchangre  tenet  in  eadem  j.  feod.  de  Sy. 

mone  filto  Ade. 

109.  Eudo  de  Silinghelde  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  Elmyntone  de 

Henrico  Malemeyn^. 

110.  Willelmtis  de  Schringlinge  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  eadem 

de  Hamone  de  Creuequere. 
Summa  Lesti  Sancti  Augustini  cum  Hundre^o  de  Weng- 
ham— XXXV.  feod.  &  j.  qua [r/er]. 

Lestus  de  Schipwete. 

In  eodem  Lesto  sunt  Knndreda,  scilicet,  Oxenal,  Alolues- 
bmgge,  Hundredum  de  Sancto  Martino,  Langeport,  Wurthe, 
Newecherche^  Hamme^  Strate,  Aldyntone^  Stutingtone^  Hean^ 
Nonyberghe^  ffolk^tan^. 
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Handtedum  dc  Oxenal. 
In   eodem    Ilundrec^    sunt    he    Borghe,    scilicet,    Palstre, 
Knokbe,  Cristiuiauode,  Bregge,   Oneiihamme,  &;  Weatriches- 
hamme. 

111.  Hererf«  Vhilippi  de  Palstre  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter. 

food,  milit.  de  Hamone  de  Creuequer. 

HundrerfwOT  de  Aloluesbregge. 
Id  eodem   Hundreifo  sunt  Borge  Chaathame,  Betlinghope, 
Homohilde  fHonichildeJ ,  Snaues,  Broke,  fflothame,  MiBteshame, 
&  Beneqwike. 

112.  Johannes  de  Snanes  tenet  in  eader»  dimit^.  feod.  milit.  de 
Ahbale  Sancli  Augustini. 

|113.  Wille/mus   de   Schokenesae  tenet  in  ead^m  dimtc^.  feod, 

milit.  de  eodem. 
Pll4.  Geruasm  Alard  tsvet  j.  quarter,   milit.  iu  Snergate  de 

Archiepiacopo. 

Haniredum  de  Laogcport. 
In  eodem  Hundreifo  sunt  he  Borge: — Northone,  Oswarde- 
■■tone,  Langeport,  Lyde,  &  Dengemersse. 
alS.  Rogerus  de  Romene  tenet  dimid.  feod.  milit.  iu  Lange- 
port de  Johanne  filio  Bemardi. 
316.  Mabtita  de  Prumbelle  tenet  j.  feod.  ibi  de  Archiepiacojjo. 
917.  Goieyagus  de  Rype  tenet  qtiartarri  partem  feod.  milit.  in 

Lide  de  domina  de  Meybame. 
g[18.  Radu/pAuB  dc  Northmanuille  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Cokrida 

de  domrno  Eeje. 
Il9.  Alurediu  de  Bener  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  dotcm  uxom  sue  iu 
Scbiiigledehall  de  eodem. 

Hundret/tem  de  Wortbe- 
In  eodem  Hundrcrfo  aunt  be  Borge  : — Wydeflete,   Borwar- 
mersse,  Dunemtrsse,  Orgareswyke,  Blakemanatoue,  Eastbregge 
minor,  et  Eastbregge  maior. 

.  Magu/er  Domus  de  Hospringe  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Trianestone 
de  domtno  Rege  de  Honore  de  Partico. 

p2 
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121.  Nichotetts  de  Marynes  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Blakemanstone  di 

eodem  Honore. 

122.  Reres  Wille/mi  de  Tatenhame  tenet  xvj*°  partew  feod.  ii 

eadem  de  Hugone  de  Vnion  {Viuonia). 

123.  Magt«/er  Domus  Dei  Douor*  tenet  M anerium  de  Eastbreggc 

124.  L?L\xrencius  &  WiWelmus  de  Tonge  tenent  xxx.  partem  feod 

de  "ificholao  de  Marines. 

Kundredum  de  Newecherche. 

In  eodem  HxmAredo  sunt  Borge  Honichilde^  Westacre  d 
ffraxino^  Bylsyntone,  Hamyngherst,  Rokynge,  Bocheborgh'. 

125.  Dominus  Rex  tenet  in  rnanu  sua  dimid.  feod.  in  Siloues 

bregge  vt  escaetam  suam. 

126.  Thomas  fiUus  Alolin  tenet  dimid.   feod.   in   Rokinge   d 

domtno  Rege  de  Honore  de  Pertieo. 

127.  Johannes  Horlawstone  tene^  ibideT/i  dimid,  feod.  de  eoden 

Honore. 

128.  Biicardus  Organistre  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  Newechirche  d 

Archiepiscqpo. 

Paob  7. 

129.  Johannes  Colebraund  &  Walterus  le  Blund  tenent  xyj* 

partem  feod.  de  Philippo  de  Columbario  {sic). 

Hxxndredum  de  Hamme. 

In  eodem  Hnndredo  sunt  Bogge  {Borge)  Werehorne,  Orlawc 
stone^  Sibursnode^  Easthamme^  Hammc^  Hospittal'  Attebournt 

130.  Wille/mus   de  Orlawestone  tenet  ij.  feod.  in    eadem    d 

Honore  de  Haghcnet. 

Hundre^tum  de  Stretc. 

In  eodem  Hnndredo  sunt  Borge  Suthsellynge^  Bonynton 
Strete,  Wylmyntone,  Herste,  Wylhope,  Ostrynghaugre. 

131.  Hugo  de  Vnion'   {Vitwnia)  tenet  in  Sellinge  j.  feod.  i 

domtno  'Rege  de  Honore  de  Pertico. 

132.  Nichofatis  de  Marynes  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  Oterpole  d 

eodem, 
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133.  Jacolx^^  de   Wylmintone  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter,  de 

Hugone  de  Vnion'  {Viuonia). 

134.  Henrietta  Louel  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eodem  de  domino  Rege. 

135.  Nicho/atis  de  Hadlo  tenet  ].  feod.  in  Strete  de  eodem. 

136.  Jacobus  de  Wylmyntone  tene^  in  eadem  j.  feod.  de  predicto 

Hicholao, 

137.  Idem  Jacobus  tenet  xvj.  partem  in  Suanetone  de  Archte- 

piscopo, 

138.  Nicho/aus  de  Criole  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Hostringhangre  de 

eodem. 

139.  Henrictw  de  Schome  tenet  in  Bekeshurst  viij"*  partem  j. 

feod.  de  predtc/o  ^icholao. 

140.  Godefrirfiw  le  ffaukener  tenet  in  Herste  per  serianttam  de 

domino  Rege. 

141.  Prior   Hospita/i^   Sane/i   Johannis  tenet  dimirf.  feod.  in 

Bonyntone  de  Honore  de  Pertico. 

142.  Rogerus  de  Bouyntone  &  Johanna  de  eadem  tenent  dimic^. 

feod.  in  eadem  de  predic/o  Priore. 

143.  Alexander  de  Sturtone  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de  Henrico 

Malemeyns. 

Hundre(/um  de  Hean. 

In  eodem  Hundre^fo  sunt  Borge  Postingle  {nc),  Saltwode,  & 
Th'one. 

144.  Vhilippv;^  de  Columbarii^  tenet  ij.  feod.  milit.  in  Postlinge 

de  Honore  de  Pertico. 

145.  Here(/e«  Ingelrammi  de  Preaus  tenent  in  Th'one  dimirf. 

feod.  milit.  de  Avehiepiscopo. 

146.  Johannes  Edwy  tenet  xl*^  partem  feod.  in  Blakewose  de 

hxehiepiscopo, 

Hundrec^um  de  Nonybergh\ 
In  eodem  Hundredo  sunt  Villate  Lymmynge  &  Elham. 

147.  Margeria  de  Meletone  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  Ouerlande  de 

Honore  Comitisse  Angy  {Augy). 

148.  Symon  de  Holte  tene^  j.  quarter,  feod.  milit.  in  Halirede 

de  h&redibus  Wille/mi  de  Auberuile. 
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149.  Andreas  de  Oxerode  &  Wille/miis  de  Mountes  teaent  j. 

quarter,  feod.  milit.  in  Oxerode  de  Honore  Comiiim 
Angy  {Augy). 

150.  Heredes  Willelmi  de  Cosyntone  tenent  ij.  feod.  milit.  in 

Acride  de  baronia  de  Bos. 

Hiindredum  de  Stutyngtone. 

In  eodem  Hxmdredo  sunt  he  Ville : — Elmested^  &  Hortone. 

Page  8. 

151.  Stephaims  Herjmgode  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  Stutynge  de 

Honore  Comitisse  Angy  (^tf^). 

152.  Hamo  de  Chagworthe  teue/  j.   quarter,  feod.  milit.  de 

Axchiepiscopo. 
158.  Prior  de  Hortone  v^  partem  in  eadem. 

154.  Thomas  de  Marynes  j.  quarter,  in  Elmestede. 

155.  Robertus  de  Hardres  tene^  j.  qtiarter.  in  Sellinge  de  Comiie 

Qloxxcestrie. 

156.  Johannes  de  Wadehale  tenet  dimt^.  feod.  milit.  in  Waden- 

hale  de  Archiepi^ec^o. 

157.  Biear^tis  Begge  &  Wille/mus  de  Leg'  tenent  viij*™  partem 

feod.  de  Henrico  Malemayns. 

Bircholte. 

158.  Wille/mus  de  Euerle  tenet  in  Byrcholte  iij.  quarter,  feod. 

Hundre(/tim  de  ffolkestane. 

In  eodem  Kxmdxedo  sunt  he  Ville : — ffolkestane^  Newyntone, 
Ceryntone^  Alkham,  Swynefelde,  Hauekynge^  &  medietas  de 
Ledenne. 

159.  Hamo  de  Creuequer  tene^  ffolkestane  integre  de  baronia 

de  Albrincis. 

160.  Nicho^tts  de  Criole  tenet  in  Swynefelde  ij.  feod.  milit.  & 

dimid.  de  eadem  baronia. 

161.  Here«  et  iWius  Wille/mi  de  Swyuefeud  tenet  in  eadem  j. 

feod.  milit.  de  eadem. 

162.  Johannes  filiti^  Bober/i  de  Boyntone  tene^  dimi<af.  feod. 

milit.  in  eadem  de  eadem. 
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.  HereUes   lleurict   de   Eueriuge   tenenl  j.  feod.  milit.  in 

Eucringe  de  eadem. 
.  Thomas  de  Alkham  &  participes  aui  tenant  dimirf.  feod. 

milit.  in  cadcm  de  eadem. 
,   Heort'cM  Malemefiis  tetiel  dimid.  feod.  milit.  in  Alkham 
de  eadem. 

H66.  WiWelmus  de  fflege,  Robertua  de  Hugham  &  Johannes  de 
Coumbe  tenenl  j.  feod.  ia  Haukynge  de  e&dnn. 
,  Walranniw  de  Cerytone  tenet  ij.  feod.  milit.  &  ^mid.  in 

Cerytone  de  eadeiri. 
.  Symon  le'  Boue,  Thomas  de  Cassebourne,  Ricarrfws  de 
Sechuile,  Rohertus   Redwyiie  &  WiUf/mus  Abbas  de 
Langffone,  Emma  de  Cassebourne  et  eorwm  participes 
tenen/  j.  feod.  8c  dinitr^.  de  predicto  Walranno. 
Has.  Bertz-amjis  de  Criole  tenet  in  Combe  dimirf.  feod,  milit.  de 

predic/a  baronia, 
fcro,  Walttrus  de  Eynebroke  tenet  in  eadem  j.  feod.  milit.  de 
eadewi  baronia. 
71.  Johannes  de  Gyaore*  tenet  j.  quarter,  milit.  quod  fiilt 
escaeta  doNiitii  Regis  in    Morh&ll  per  seriantiawi  de 
Wille/mo  de  Valence. 
B72.  Hamo  dc  Creuequer  tenet  j,  quarter,  qnod  vocatur  Hole- 
medyn   ffolkestane  aeparatim,  quod    Robertus  {rater 
ejus  emit  de  eadem  Baronia. 
Summa  feodorum  in  Sehipwcya — xixvij,  iij.  quarter. 


Lestus  de  Scrawynohop*. 

Ia  eodem  Lestu  sunt  viij.  Hundreda  &  dimid.,  scilicet, 
ffelebergh',  Boctone,  ffauersham,  Wy,  Ten  ham,  Calehulie, 
ihertham,  Langebregge,  Sl  dimid.  Hundretfum  de  Bircholte. 


Hundredum  de  ffelebergh'. 

In  eodem    Huudret^o   sunt    Ville    Chilham,   Godmeraham, 
Siertham, 


ptS.  Wille/mw*  de  Wyltonc  tenel  ij,  feod. 
Wyt'brcgge  de  domino  R^^e. 
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174.  WiHelmus  le  Jeofhe  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  Chilham  de 

Willelmo  de  Wyltonc. 

175.  Johannes  de  Herst  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  Herat  Sc  Syb«i«- 

stone  de  eodem  Wille/mo. 

176.  Eudo  de  Silyngheldc  tenet  iimid.  feod.  milit.  de  eodem 

Willc/mo. 

177.  B.eredea  Rob^rti  de  Chilham  tenent  iimid.  feod.  milit.  de 

eodem  Willc/mo. 

178.  Willelmtts  de  Eastesture  tenet  dimid.  feod.  milit.  de  eodem 

Willcftno. 

179.  Robertas  de  Eastesture  tenet  iimid.  feod.  milit.  de  eodem 

Wille/mo. 

180.  Bartho/omeus  de  Badelesmere  tenet  iimid.  feod.  milit.  in 

Hortone  de  Hamone  de  Creuequere. 

181.  Willelmus  de  Schamelesford'  tenet  iimid.  feod.  milit.  in 

eadem  de  Roberto  de  B  . .  tone  (?  Boutone). 

Unniredum  de  Wy. 

In  eodem   Hundre^fo  sunt  Villate,  scilicet,  Boctone,   Wy, 
Welle,  Crundale,  Broke. 

182.  Stephanies  de  Boutone  tenet  in  eadem  j.  feod.  ndlit.  de 

Honore  Bononie. 

183.  Johannes  de  Criole  tenet  in  Welle  &  Schingledehalle  ij. 

feod.  milit.  de  Honore  de  Pertico. 

184.  Johannes  de  Plesetis  &  Agnes  Heuse  tenent  j.  quarter,  in 

Dene  de  Archiepiscopo. 

185.  Stephanas  de  la  Haye  tenet  dimid.  feod.  milit.  de  Wille/ino 

de  Say  in  Beamondestone. 

186.  Johanna  de  Apuldrefeud  tenet  in  Oterpleghe  j.  quarter,  de 

eodem  Wille/mo. 

187.  Wille/mus  de  Bekewelle  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  eadem  de 

Honore  Arsike. 

188.  "PhilippuB  de  Cumbe  tenet  j.  feod.  in  eadem  de  Bertramo 

de  Criolis  {sic). 

189.  Bertramup  de  Criole  tenet  dimid.  feod.  milit.  in  Essmers- 

felde  de  Abbate  Sancti  Augustini. 

190.  Hicholaus  de  Haudlo  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  Crundale  de 

Comue  Qloncestrie, 
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191.  Werrina  de  flfoghelestone  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

Hamone  filio  Hamoni^  de  Valoynes. 

192.  Hamo  filit«   Haraonis   de   Valoynes   tenet   dimid.  feod. 

milit.  in  Tremeworthc  de  Honore  Gloucestrie, 

193.  Bartholomeus  Tysoun  &  participes  sui  tenent  dimid.  feod. 

milit.  in  Holeforde  de  eodem  Honore. 

194.  Adam  de   Somery   tenet   dimid.   feod.  milit.   in   ffaunes 

(ffannes)  de  Comt^e  Tnsule. 

195.  Isaak  de  Wylmyntonc  tenet  Wylmyntone  per  seriantiam 

de  Honore  Bononie. 

Page  10. 
"RxmAtedum  de  ffauersham. 

In  eodem  Hundre^fo  Villate  Truleghe^  Stupesdone^  Stales- 
feldc,  Ores,  Hospnnge,  Badelesmere,  Westwode,  Ludenham, 
Chetham,  Ewelle,  ffauersham,  Prestone,  Leuelonde,  Scheld- 
wych,  Godwynestonc,  Eslynge,  Burdefelde,  Newenham,  North- 
one,  Herteye,  Borga  de  Silegraue,  Borga  de  Bode,  Bor^a  de 
Herst,  Borga  de  Wylgare. 

196.  Robertus  de  Oattone  tenet  j.  feod.  &  dimid.  feod.  milit.  in 

Truleghc  de  domtno  Bege. 

197.  Johannes  de  Cobham  tenet  in  Burdefelde  Avmid,  feod.  milit. 

de  Rober/o  de  Campania. 

198.  Rober/t^s  de  Campania  tenet  j.  feod.  &  iij.  quarter,  in 

Northone  &  Newenham  in  manu  sua  de  Rober/o  de 
Sanc/o  Johanne  tamen  defendit  tria  feod.  integra 
Mcrstis  emidem. 

199.  Wille/iwtt*  de  Viane  tenet  j.   quarter,  in  Northone  de 

Roberto  Campania. 

200.  MQvedes  Galfri^i  de   Sconyntone  tenent  j.  quarter,  de 

predtc/o  Roberto. 

201.  Wille/mti«  de  Viane  tene/  vnum  quarter,  de  Manerio  de 

Ospringes. 

202.  Here^fe^  Galfri(/t  de  Sconyntone  teaen/  vnum  quarter,  de 

predtc/o  Roberto. 

203.  Johannes  de  flSsseboume    tene/    dimtrf.   feod.   milit.   de 

Rober/o  de  Campania. 
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204.  Heredea  Galfru/t  de  Sconyntone  tenen/  vnum  quaxter.  de 

predtc/o  Roberto. 

205.  Reginaldus  de  Comhelle  tenet  vnum  feod.  milit.  &  dimid. 

in  Stalesfelde  &  Ores  de  Hospitak  Sancti  Johannia. 

206.  HenrictAS   de  Wyntfelde  &   Ricardus  de  eadem   teueni 

vnum  quarter,  feod.  milit.  in  Stalesfelde  de  eodem 
Reginaldo. 

207.  Henrict^  de  Comhelle  Johanna  &  ReginaMtM  fra/res 

eius  tenent  xv.  libratas  terre  in  eadem  vnti^qtiisqiie 
eortim  c.  solidata^. 

208.  Vhilippus  le  Ken  &  participes  siii  ieuetit  j.  quarter,  in 

Ospringe  de  domino  Rege. 

209.  Bartho/omeus    de    Badelesmere  tenet  j.  feod.   milit.   in 

Badelesmere  Lambedene  &  Herteya  de  Hamone  de 
Creuequerc. 

210.  Riear^us  de  Rokesle  tenet  vnum  feod.  miUt.  in  Westwode 

de  Hamone  de  Creuequere. 

211.  Robertas  de  Sortho  de  Ludenham  tenet  in  eadem  vnom 

feod.  milit.  de  Wille/mo  de  Wyltone. 

212.  Ricar^fu^  filiu^  Johannis  Peyferer  tene/  dimid.  feod.  milit. 

in  Boklonde. 

213.  Wille/mus  de  Pirye  tenet  vnum  feod.  milit  in  eadem  de 

Hamone  Creueqtiere. 

Paob  11. 

214.  Idem  Wille/mtis  de  Pyrie  tenet),  quarter,  in  Godwynestone 

de  Comite  Leycestrte. 

215.  Johannes  de  Sellynge  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de  eodem. 

216.  RobeKuB  Daneys  {PDaueys)  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de 

eodem. 

217.  Johanna  de  Oodwynestone  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de 

eodem. 

218.  RaAulphu^  de  Crendone  {PGrendone)  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Leue- 

londe  de  Archi^imce^o. 

219.  Laurendu^  de  Sancto  Michae/e  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  Scheld- 

wych  de  Honore  Qloncestrie, 

220.  Johannes  de  Eslynge  tenet  j.  feod.  in  eadem  de  Wille/mo 

de  Wiltone^  &  dimid.  feod.  in  Codeslonde. 

221.  Johannes  de  Dyue  tenet  in  eadem  dimid.  feod.  de  eodem. 
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222.  Symon  de  Chelesfelde  tenet  dimu/.  feod.  in  eeAem  de 

eodem. 

223.  Johannes  Giius  Ernaldt  tenet  in  eadem   dimid.  feod.  de 

predfc/o  Symonc. 

224.  RsAulphtis  de  Eslynge  tenet  in  eadem  dimu/.  feod.  milit. 

de  Johanne  de  Dyue. 

225.  Bartho/ometis  de  Moristone  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  Herat. 

Huniredum  de  Kalehulle. 

In  eodem  Hundrerfo  sunt  Villate  Cerrynge,  Westwelle, 
Littlecherche,  Edgardyntone^  Pyuyntone,  Plukele  &  Smere- 
denne. 

226.  WiWelmtis  de  Pyuintone  tenet,  j.  feod.  milit.  in  eadem  de 

Wille/mo  de  Say. 

227.  Henrieti^  Malemeyns  &  Johannes  de  Sellinge  tenent  j. 

feod.  &  tria  quarter,  de  Archiepiscopo, 

Hundre^fum  de  Boutone. 

In  eodem  Hundre^^o  sunt  Villate  Sellinge^  Boutone^  Hare- 
welle  &  Grauene. 

228.  Johannes  de  Orauene  tenet  in  eadem  ij.  feod.  milit.  de 

Archiepiscopo  CantKortefm. 

229.  Nicho/atis  de  Hadlo  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Lenham  de  Archt- 

episcapo, 

'H.nniredum  de  Chert. 

In  eodem  Hundredo  sunt  Villate  Chert^  Beatrichesdenne  & 
Hatfelde. 

230.  Werresfti^  de  Valoynes  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Raptone  de 

Abba/e  Sancti  Augu^tini. 

231.  Wille/mtw  de  Wiltone  tenet  per  vxorem  suam  j.  quarter. 

milit.  in  Hatfelde  de  Archiepiscopo  per  seriantiam. 

232.  Walterus  Killard  tene^  j.  quarter,  milit.  in  Sadherst  de 

Vhilippo  de  Columbarti^. 

233.  Johannes  de  Oriole  tenet   terciam  partem  j.  feod.   de 

Bartho^omeo  de  Badelesmere  in  Lamberdenue. 
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HundTedum  de  Laugebregge. 

In  eodem  Hiindrerfo  sunt  Villate  Mersham,  Seyentone, 
Kyngesnode^  Essettesforde,  Wynelesberghe,  Kenynton  &  Henx- 
hulle. 

284.  Petrus  de  Haukewelle  tenet  dimid.  feod.  milit.  in  Seeuetone 

de  Hamone  de  Creuequere. 
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285.  Symon  de  Criole  tenet  ij.  feod.  in  Essettesforde  de  Honore 

de  Pertico. 

236.  Ricardus  de  Pontone   (&)    Thomas    de  eadem  tene(n)t 

terciam  partem  vnius  feod.  in  Seeuetone  de  Symone 
de  Criole. 

237.  Bohertus  Slius  B^herti  de  Eastesture  tenet  j.  feod.  milit. 

in  ead^m  de  predtc/o  Sjmone. 

238.  Johannes  Barry  tenet  terciam  partem  vnitis  feod.  in  eadem 

de  eodem. 

Dimidium  Hundre^fum  de  Bircholte. 

In  eodem  HunAredo  sunt  Villate  Braburne^  Hastingleghe^ 
Westbraboume^  &  Begeham. 

239.  Ricardus  Hakun  tenet  per  vxorem  suam  tres  partes  vnius 

feod.  in  Hastingeleghe  de  Comite  Leycestrte. 

240.  Johannes  Pound  tenet  dimid.  feod.  milit.  in  Brabourne  de 

eodem. 

241.  Rogertis    de    Monfrearde    tenet    dimid.    feod.    milit.    in 

Bircholte  de  Fhilippo  de  Columbarti^. 

242.  Ricar^fus  filiw  Nicho/ai,  Wille/mt«  ffrankeleyn  &  Symon 

de  Aldelose  tenent  dimid.  feod.  milit.  in  Aldelose  de 
Wille/mo  de  Say. 

Knndredum  de  Tenham. 

In  eodem  Hundredo  sunt  Villate  Tenham^  Lyndestede  & 
Dodyntone. 

243.  Symon  de  Dodyntone  tenet  dimid.  feod.  de  Archiepiscopo. 

(''  Middeltone/'  written  in  the  margin.) 
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244.  Johannes    de    Scharstede    tenet    xl"°    partem    feod.   de 
Archiepiscopo.     ("  Merdenc/'  written  in  the  margin) 

Summa  feod.  Lesti  de  Scrawynghopc — xlij.  d\mid. 


SePTEM    HuNDRJ^Dii   IN    BALLIUA   DE    CaSINOHAM. 

Dimidivjn.  'RxmAtedum  Roluyndenne. 

In  eodem  HxmAredo  sunt  Ville  Borge  de  Hathwoldenne^  de 
Newendenne,  Meyhamme,  Deuerdenne. 

245.  Rogerws  de  Bynindenne  tenc/  j.  feod.  in  Bynindenne  de 

Cornice  Herfordt^. 

246.  Henncf/^  M alemeyns  dimid.  feod.  in  Meyhamme  de  Honore 

Angy  {Augy). 

247.  Helewysta  de  Meyhamme  tenet  dimi^.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

eodem. 

248.  Henrict^  Abchery  Heymondenn^  tenet  j.  quarts,  in  eadem 

de  eodem  Honore. 

249.  Abbas  de  Pontc  Rober/i  tenet  tria  quarter,  in  Heymon- 

denne  de  Honore  Augy. 

250.  Vf'iWelmus  de   Kassyngham  tenet  xx»"  partem  feod.   in 

Meyhamme  de  kvelAepiscopo. 

251.  Idem   Wille/mus  tenet  xx"°  partem  feod.  milit.  in  Deuer- 

denne de  Archf^^c(?j90. 
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252.  Lambinti^  de  Langham  tenet  dxmid,  feod.  in  Meyham  de 

Homone  {Hamone)  de  Creuequere. 

253.  WiWelmus  de  Casingham  tenet  xx.  librata^  terre  &  non  est 

miles. 

Hundredum  de  Badekeleghe. 

In  eodem  Hundre^fo  Ville  Ynyndene,  Omyndene,  Ylordene  & 
Stephurst. 

254.  Here*  Symonis  de  Edehulle  tenet  viij*™  partem  feod.  iu 

Haldehalle  de  Wille/mo  de  P^nyntone. 
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U.nndredum  de  Cranebroke. 

In  eodem  Hundr^^fo  sunt  Borga  de  la  Bele  Crugg^,  Barpa 
de  Suth^  Borga  de  North,  Borga  de  Smethediche. 

255.  Eustacitt^  de  Hamstede  tenet  illam  partem  feod.  milit.  in 

Borga  de  Suth,  de  BaduipAo  Haket  per  illud  feod. 
quod  tenet  in  Hamwolde. 

Hundredtfm  de  Sehelbrichtesdenne. 

In  eodem  Hundredo  sunt  Borga  del  East,  Bor^a  de  West  & 
Bor^a  de  North. 

256.  Thomas  filitt^  Alcheritene/j.  quarter,  feod.  milit.  de  Priore 

de  Ledes. 

257.  Idem  Thomas  ^litis  Alcheri  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  Lessenham 

de  Badtt/pAo  de  Sanc^o  Leodegario. 

258.  BohertuQ  le  Daf  tenet  vj*™  partem  f(e)od.  milit.  in  Sand- 

herst  de  Bertramo  de  Oriole. 

Hxxudxedum  de  Tw7mward\ 

In  eodem  Hundredo  sunt  Borge  de  Twymhardenne  & 
Godemter,  Danegebourne,  Easserdenne,  Scorbetone,  Burwarde- 
sile,  &  Eastwysele. 

259.  Rogerus  de  Goden  tenet  j.  feod.  milit.  in  Goden    de 

Stephano  de  la  Haye. 

260.  Johannes  de  Ores  &  'Ricardns  de  eadem  tenent  xl*™  par-tern 

feod.  in  ffrethningheye  de  'Philippo  de  Oolumbarit^. 

Hnndredum  de  Blakeboume. 

In  eodem  Hundredo  sunt  Borge  de  Kenardyntone,  Apuldre, 
Hatfelde,  Yorindenne,  Redgwere,  Harlakendenne^  Haringhame^ 
Newendenne,  Tykendenne^  Halebergh',  &  Kelche.  (In  margin 
"  Villata  de  Newendene.'') 

261.  Radulphus  de  Norman uile  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Eenardyntone 

et  Kokery  de  Honore  de  Aghenet. 

262.  Bicardus  de  la  Tunlande  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Bedgweye  de 

escaetore  domini  Regis. 
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268.  Johannes  filius  Joce,  Luca  de  ecclma  &  heredes  Wille/mi 
Joscc  tenent  j.  quarter,  in  Ponyndenne  de  Helewysic 
de  Meyham. 

Stimma  feod.  vij.  HvmiTedorum — vj.  Aimid.  &  j.  quarter. 
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Bimidium  Unniredum  de  Bemefelde. 

Borge  del  Suth  et  del  North. 

fieoda  Hundredt  de  Middeltone. 

264.  Johannes  Slius  Bemardi  tenet  in  Tonge  ij.  feod.  de  Roberto 

de  Sancto  Johanne. 

265.  Barth(?/6met<s  de  Moristone  tenet  vnum  feod.  de  eodem. 

266.  Robertas  de  Raleghe  tenet  ad  firmam  de  heredibw  Wille/mi 

Malet  dimid.  feod.  de  Archiepiscopo. 

267.  Rogert^s  de  Northwode  tenet  xx*°>  partem  feod.  de  domino 

Rege. 

268.  Thomas  Abelyn  tenet  vnum  feod.  de  eodem  domtno  Rege. 

Lestus  de  Eylesford\ 

In  eodem  Lesto  sunt  Hxxndieda  de  RoflPen',  Schamelei 
Tobintre  {Toiiintre),  Wrotham,  Littlefelde^  Wechelestone, 
Brenchele,  Twyferde,  Lauerkefelde,  Eyhorne,  Chetham^  Hoo, 
Maydestane^  dimid.  Hundredum  de  Bemefeld^  Leucata  de 
Tonebregge  &  Villata  de  Mallinge. 

Hnndredum  de  Tobintre  {Toltintre). 

In  eodem  Hundreds  sunt  Villate  Northflete,  Mepham^ 
Grauefende  {Grauesende) ,  Meletone^  Luddesdone  &  Nutstede. 

269.  Henrictis  de  Cramauile  tenet  in  Grauefende  (sic)  vnum 

feod.  de  domino  Rege. 

270.  Werrinw^  de  mont^  Canisy  tenet  Villatam  de  Meletone 

infra  barontam  suam. 

271.  Wille/mti«  de  Clonuile  (PGlanuik)  tenet  in  Paroke  dimt^f. 

feod,  milit.  de  predic/o  Werrino. 
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272.  "Rogerus  de  Luddesdone  in  Luddesdon^  dimuf.  feod.  de 

eodem. 

273.  Wille/mt^  filtt^  Rejmundi  in  Nuttested^  tenet  dimid,  feod. 

in  baronia  WiUelmi  de  Ros. 

Dimidtum  Hxmiredum  de  Bemefelde. 

274.  Abbas  de  Boxle  in  Chingelegh^  tenet   {l^  blank)    de 

domino  Rege. 

Hundredum  de  Lanerkefelde. 

In  eodem  Rxxndredo  sunt  Villain  Woldham^  Eylesforde, 
Elyntone^  Dyttone^  Easttnailinge^  Snodlande,  Berlinge^  Ley- 
bourne^  Reyhersse^  Adyntone,  Opelande  cum  Ewelk  &  Oflfeham^ 
Siffletone  &  Preston^  &  Tatintone. 

276.  Walterus  de  Sancto  Johanne  tenet  dimid,  feod.  in  Nessyn- 
done  infra  Wodham  de  domtno  "Rege. 

276.  Robertu^   biset  tenet  in   Waldham  j.  quarter,   feod.  de 

Eipiscopo  RoSensi. 

277.  Johannes  de  Oriole  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter,  de  predto/o 

Roberto. 
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278.  Magt«/er  Hugo  de  Woldham  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter,  de 

Episcopo  RoSensi, 

279.  Ricarrftt*  de  Grey  tenet  Manerium  de  Eylesforde  pro  j. 

feod.  milit,  de  domtno  Re^e. 

280.  Riearrfw^  de  Rokesle  tenet  in  Tetintone  infra  Eyleforde*  j. 

quarter,  de  Hamowe  de  Creuequer. 

281.  Idem   Ricarrfu*  tewe^   in  Ekles  dimid.  feod.  de  Comt/e 

lusulc. 

282.  Robertus  de  Lungchampe  tenet  in  Elyntone  dimid.  feod. 

de  Archiepiscopo  Canttiarien^t. 

283.  Johannes  de  Marisco  tenet  in  Prestone  j.  feod.  milit.  de 

predicto  Archiepiscopo. 

284.  Radu^Aus  de  Schoforde  tenet  in  Dyttone  dimid.  feod.  de 

Comi/e  Qloueesirie. 

285.  Wille/mu9  de  Bramptone  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter,  de 

eodem  Rad^pAo. 
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286.  WiWelmus   de   Sif&eton^  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

eodem  Radt/^Ao. 

287.  Reginaldtis  Harynge  tenet  x*"  partem  feod.  in  Snodilonde 

de  'Episcopo  RoSensi. 

288.  Henricus  de  Peuenseye  tenet  duas  partes  feod.  in  eadem 

de  eodem  Epi^copo. 

289.  Anselinws  Lad  tenet  partem  vnius  quarter,  feod.  in  eadem 

de  eodem  "Episcopo. 

290.  Ricardtis  le  Veel  tenet  vj*™  partem   feod.  in  eadem  de 

eodem  Episcopo. 

291.  Robertw^  de  Eugebergh'  tenet  x»"  partem  feod.  in  Berlingc 

de  Willelmo  de  Say. 

292.  RRiulphus  de  Chetwodc  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  Padelesworthe 

de  eodem  Willelmo. 

293.  Rogertt^   de   Mounbray  tene^   Manerium  de  Ryersse  ad 

barontam  suam. 

294.  Galiena  de  Gurnay  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Adyntone  de  Warine; 

de  raowte  Caniso. 

295.  Hugo  de   Cressy  tenet  dimi^f.   feod.   in   Trottescliue   de 

Episcopo  Roffen^'. 

296.  Johannes  Maletere  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Oflfeham  de  Arcbt- 

episcopo, 

297.  Waltertts  de   Berstede  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in   Ewelle   de 

Episcopo  Roffen^t. 

298.  RogerMS  de  Leybourne  tene^  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

eodem. 

Hnndredum  de  Schamele. 

In   eodem    Hundrerfa   sunt   Villate   Culinge,   flfrendesbere, 
Strode,    Cukkestane,   Hallinge,    Cobham,    Schome,    Chealke,     . 
Denyutone,  Moristone,  Hegham  &  Clyue. 

299.  Henr'  (read   Here*)  Willelmi   le   Botiler   tenet  feod.   in 

Culinge  de  Comi^e  Insule. 

300.  Symon  de  Croye  {Creye)  tenet  dimirf.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

eodem  herede. 

301.  Nicholaus  de  Ores  tenet  in  eadem  dimid.  feod.  de  eodem 

herede. 

302.  Johannes  de  Sancto  Claro  tenet  in  ffrendesbery  dimid. 

feod.  de  Willelmo  de  Monchenesey. 
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803.  Thomas  de  Prato  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de   eoden 

Johanne. 
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304.  Johannes  Bonekake  tenet  j.  qt^arter.  in  Strode  de  Symom 
de  Chelesfelde. 

805.  Adam  Oromyn  tenet  vnum  quarter,  in  eadem  de  eodan 

Symone. 

806.  Magister  domu^  Dei  de  Strode  tenet  vj^  partem  feed,  i^ 

Strode  de  eisdem  Johanne  &  Ada, 

807.  Johannes  de  Kalesforde  tenet  dimid.  quarter,  in  eadem  d( 

predicto  Simone, 

308.  Johannes  de  Wadetone  tenet  duas  partes  iimid.  feod.  ii 

Colestane  {sic)  de  Begina/eifo  de  Cobham. 

309.  Symon  de  Berbetinge  {Berbelinge)  tenet  terciam  parten 

dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  eodem  Begina/efo. 
810.  Epi^copus  Boffenm  tenet  vnum  quarter,  quod  fait  Oalfrtd 
de  Sundresse  in  eadem. 

311.  Adam  de  Langereche  tenet  viij*"  partem  vniu*  feod.  ii 

Hallinge  de  eodem. 

312.  Petrus  de  Camera  tenet  terciam  partem  vniu^  quarter,  ii 

eadem  de  eodem. 
318.  Bogeru«  de  Bauenth^  Thomas  le  Chiualer  &  Wille/m« 

Martyn  tenent  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de  eodem. 
314.  Johannes  de  Cobham   tenet  x*°  partem  vniu^   feod.  d( 

heredf^  de  Quartremars. 

815.  Johannes  de  Neuile  tene^  in  Schorne  j.  feod.  de  doming 

Rege. 

816.  Johannes  de   Burg'   tenet  Chalke  cum  baronta   sua   d< 

Lamelyn. 

817.  Wille/mu«  de  Sanc^o  Claro  tenet  dimt^f.  feod.  in  Moristoj 

de  Warino  de  Monchensy. 

318.  Johannes  de  Cobham  tene^  j.  quarter,  in  Bekel. 

319.  Henncu9  de  Peuenesse^    Radu/jvAus   de   Hakyutone    (&^ 

Johannes  de  Hakyntone  tenent  dimid.  feod.  in  Heg 
ham  de  Comt/e  Insule. 

320.  Jordanu^  le  Brun  cum  wore  sua  tenet  dimid.  feod.   ii 

eadem  de  Warino  de  Monchenesy. 

321.  Matheus  Sibby^  Petrus  de  Schirlonde  &  Johannes  Salamoi 

tenen/  dimid.  feod.  in  Clyue  de  Archt^pwcqpo. 
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322.  Johannes  Monachas  tenet  j.  feod.  in  eadem  de  Bogero  de 

Leyburne. 

323.  Mathet^s  de  Exintone  tenet,  xxx.  soMdatas  redditus  in 

eadem. 

324.  Johannes    de    Dyne    tenet  in   eadem  libere  de  Comite 

Aubemarlie. 

325.  Johannes  de  Cobham  tenet  j.  quarter,  feod.  in  eadem  de 

Laurencto  de  Sancto  Michoe/e. 

Kundredum  de  Ho. 

In    eodem    Kundredo    sunt    Villate   Stok«^  Al^heatowe, 
Omnium  Sanctorum,  Sancte  Mane  &  Sancte  Wereburge. 

326.  B,icardus  de  Crey  &  Nicho/aus  Poyn  {Poyntz)  tenent  j. 

feod.  in  Villa  Sancte  Wereburge  de  Bege. 

327.  Abbas  de  Boxle  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  baronia  de 

Ros. 

328.  Theodoritu^    de   Stoke   tenet  dimid,   feod.  in   Stoke  de 

Episcopo  Roffeim. 
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329.  Henrieu*  Malemeyns  te«e/  j.  feod.  in  Stoke  &  Begeham 

de  domino  Rege. 

330.  Abbas  de  Badyng'  tenet  xl.  librata^  terre  libere  in  Ho. 

Knndredum  de  Chetham. 

331.  Hugo   de   Gillyngham   tenet  in  eadem  dimid.  feod.   de 

Archiepiscopo. 

332.  Matheus  de  Hastinge  tenet  in  eadem  vnam  seriantiam  de 

domino. 

333.  ffulco  de  Scharstede  tenet  dimid.  feod.  &  j.  quartenum  in 

Chetbam  de  Hamone  de  Creueqwere. 

334.  Bartho/omeus   de   Badelesmere  j.  quarter,   in   eadem    de 

eodem. 

335.  'RsidulphuB  de   Glamuile   {Glanuile)    tenet  j.  quarter,  in 

eadem  de  eodem. 

336.  Bartho/omeus  de  Hadestoke  cum  vxore  sua  tenet  in  eadem 

j.  quarter,  de  eodem  Hamone. 

Q2 
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Hnndredufn  de  Twyferde. 

In  eodem  Hundredo  sunt  Villatc  Netlestede,  Woteryngbery, 
ffarleghe,  Therstane  &  Huntintone. 

337.  BAdufphuB  de  Pympe  tenet  vnum  feod.  in  Haldinge  de 

Thoma  de  Warbletone. 
838.  Heginaldus  de  Snotebeam  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

eodem. 

339.  Wille/mtfs  de  Lodeneford^  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de 

eodem. 

340.  Dyonista  &  Sibilla  tenent  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  eodem. 

341.  Keredes  Hugonw  de  Bermondeseye  tenent  x*"  partem  feod. 

in  eadem  de  Comite  Gloncestrie. 

342.  Waltertis  de  Wahulle  tenet  j.  feod.  &  dimid.  in  Nettlestedc 

in  de  eodem. 

343.  Bodland'  de  Atstede  tenet  dimid.  feod.  de  eodem  Walt^rG 

eadem. 

344.  Alexander  de  Holgthe  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in   eadem   dc 

eodem  Waltero. 

345.  Bartholomeus  de  Woteringbery  tenet  j.  feod.  &  dimt^f.  in 

Woteringbery  de  domtno  Hamone. 

346.  Prior  de  Ledes  tenet  v*"  partem  feod.  de  eodem  in  eadem. 

347.  Rogen«  filit^  Gilberti  &  Wille/mi  (sic)  de  Parco  teneni 

xvj*™  partem  f(e)od.  in  eadem  de  eodem  Barthofomeo. 

348.  Petms  de  Westbere  t^net  x*°  partem  feod.  de  Symone 

filio  Ade. 

349.  WiUelmtis  de  Thodesham  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  ffarleghe  de 

Hamone  Creuequere. 

350.  Oilbertus  dc  Cotesham  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de  eodem 

Wille/mo. 

351.  Johannes  de  Benstede    tenet  j.    quarter,    in  eadem   de 

eodem. 

Hundre^fttm  Roffenm. 
In  eodem  Hnndredo  Ciuitas  cum  Suburbio. 

352.  Bartholomeus  de  Adestoke  &  Alicia  vx.  eius  tenent  duo 

feod.  8p  dimid.  in  Delte  {Deke). 
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353.  Willehnus  filius  Johannis  de  Parua  Delte  {Deke)  tenet 

dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  WiUelmo  de  Say. 

Kymiredum  de  Wrotham. 

Villate  in  eodem — Wrotham,  Eltham  {?Eitham,for  Ightham), 

Santstedc  &  Sybourne. 
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Huniredum  de  BrenchelegAe. 

In  eodem  Hnniredo  sunt  Villate  Brenchek,  Horsmundenne 
&  Lambehurst. 

354.  Ricardus  de  Cnolle  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Brenchele  de 

Thorn  a  de  Warbbutone. 

355.  Prior  de  Tonebreggc  j.  quarter,  in  Eastbokyngesfelde  de 

Georgfo  Chaun. 

356.  Agnes  Vse  &  Corner  de  Warewyke  j.  quarter,  in  Cheleshnlle 

de  Cornice  Gloucestrie. 

357.  Johannes  de  la  Haye  j.  quarter,   in  Horsinundenne  de 

dicta  Agnete. 

358.  Nicho/aus  de  Keneth  iij.   quarter,   in  Lambehurste  de 

Hamone  de  Creuequere. 

Hundredum  de  Littlefelde. 

In  eodem  Hundre^o  sunt  Ville  Mereworthe,  Magna  Pecham 
&  Westpecham. 

359.  VfiHelmiis  de  Mereworthe  tenet  ij.  feod.   in  eadem  de 

Comite  Qloncestrie. 

360.  ffuleo  de  Markestede  tenet  terciam  partem  feod.  in  eadem 

de  eodem. 

361.  Ricardus  de  Suanettone  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

Johanne  de  Belewe. 

362.  Johannes  de  Westpecham  tenet  j.  seriantiam  in  eadem  de 

domtno  Bege. 

363.  Idem  Johannes  tenet  xx.  librata^  terre  de  eodem. 

Hundredum  de  Wethelestane. 

In  eodem   Kundxedo   sunt  ViUe  Esserst^  Splephurst   {sic) 
&  Meapinbery  {Peapinbery). 
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864.  Nicho^aus  de  Gerunde  tenet  vj.   (ly*")   partem   feod. 

domino  Rege. 

865.  Walt^rus  de  Dene   tenet  j.   quarter,  ia   Spledharst 

BAduIpho  de  Chetwode. 

866.  Abbas  de  Begham  tenet  in  {left  blank)  in  Peapyngebery. 

867.  Johannes  de  Tycheseya  j.  quarter,  in  Peapyngbery. 

Hundredum  de  Maydestane. 

In  eodem  Hundre^fo  sunt  Ville  Maydestane^  Boxle^  Orao 
bramlinge,  Parua  Bramlynge^  Eastfarleghe. 

868.  ^iWelmtis  de  Dettlinge  tenet  Dettlinge  libere  de  domti 

Archiepiscopo  per  feod.  firmam.     ("  Morton/'  writt 
in  the  margin  in  a  modem  hand.) 
369.  ffilia  Alani  clerici  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Sefforde  de  Sjmo 
de  Craye,  &  ip^e  de  Archiepiscopo. 

870.  Johannes  le  Waleys  tenet  j.  seriantiam  in  Boxle  de  domsi 

Bege. 

871.  Johannes  Hagemonde  tenec  damid.  feod.  in  Sefforde  < 

{left  blank). 

872.  Ingeramus  de  Sefforde  tenet  j.  qtiarter.  in  eadem  de  (A 

blank). 
878.  Bober/tis  de  Barmlinge  tenet  j,  feod.  in  eadem  de  domti 
Begc. 

874.  Bogen^s  de  Kent  tene^  dimi^f.  feod.  in  eadem  de  Thoma  < 

Warblintone. 

875.  Stephanus  de  Barmlinge  tenet  j.  feod.  in  eadem  de  eodei 
376.  ffiileo  Peyferer  tenet  duas  partes  &  dimid,  feod.  in  eadi 

de  Comi/e  61ouce«/rie. 

Page  19. 

877.  Moniales  de  Sancta,  Elena  Londonie  tenen^  terciam  parte 
dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  eodem. 

Hundredum  de  Exhorne  {Eyhome). 

In  eodem  Hundreefo  sunt  Villate  Turncham,  Aldyntoi 
Stokebery^  Bykenore^  Holingboume^  Worneshelle^  Wrensted 
Wychelinge^  Oteringdene^  Bectone  Malherbe^  Lenham^  Ol 
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combe,  Hedecrone,  Eastsuttone,  Westsutton^^  Cherch«, 
Westbectone,  Ledes,  Langleghe^  Ottehanii  Bergestede  & 
Herietesham. 

378.  'Reginaldus  de  Cobham  tenet  dimid.  f(e)od.  in  Tomeham 

de  Wilklmo  de  Say. 

379.  Mathetfs  de  Eyntone   tenet  dimuil.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

Regina/{/o  de  Cobham. 

380.  Willelmus  de  Suneise  tenet  j.  qt«arter.  in  eadan  de  eodan 

Reginaldo. 

381.  Heres  Ricardi  de  Capella  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de 

eodem. 

382.  Arnaldus  Briset  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Aldyntone  de  domino 

Rege. 

383.  Robertas  fih't^  Roberti  de  Seaaunz  tenet  j.  feod.  in  eadem 

de  eodem. 
38i.  Robertas  de  ffrenigham  tenet  in  eadem  j.  quarter,  feod. 

385.  Nicho/aus  de  Criole  tenet  per  vxorem  suam  j.  feod.  &  vj"° 

partem  feod.  in  Stokyngbery  de  domino  Rege. 

386.  Arnaldus  le  Sauage  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de  eodem 

'Nicholao. 

387.  Huberttw  la  Viele   tenet    dimid.   feod.  in  Bikenore  de 

Johanne  Bernard^. 

388.  Johannes  de   Bikenore  tenet  dimtc^.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

Roberto  de  Sancto  Johanne. 

389.  Willelmus  de  Port  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Eylnothyntone  de 

eodem  Roberto. 

390.  Robertas  de  Gattone  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Bettone  {Becton)  & 

Worneshulle  de  domtno  Rejre. 

391.  Nicho/atis  de  Gerunde  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Esehorst  in  Wren- 

stede  de  domino  Re^e. 

392.  ffulco  Peyferer  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de  Hamone  de 

Crenequere. 

393.  Johannes  de  Mares  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Wyehelinge  de 

domino  Rege. 

394.  Reginaldus  de  Cobham  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadem  de  eodem 

Johanne. 

395.  Willelmus  de  Oteryngdene  tenet  j.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

Rogero  de  Leyboome. 
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396.  Heres  Thome  Gregoz  {Tregoz)  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  eadm 
de  eodem  Bogero. 

897.  Bober/tfs  atte  Doune  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Lenham  de 

Symone  filio  Ade. 

898.  Amisia  de  Schelue  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  Comt/e 

Insule. 
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899.  Ricardus  de  Bokesle  tenet  dimid,  feod.  in  eadem  de  Eioherto 

filio  Walteri. 

400.  Bicardus  de  Sancto  Le(o)degario  tenet  in  Olecombe  duo 

feod.  de  Archiepiscopo. 

401.  Adam  de  Risseforde  tenet  xl^  partem  feod.  in  Hodecrone 

de  domo  de  Hospnnge. 

402.  TSiohertus  de  YUeghe  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Olecombe  de 

'EisAulpho  de  Sancto  Leodegario. 
408.  Hamo  de  Chagworthe  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  {left 
blank). 

404.  Bx>geru8  de  Mosewelle  tenet  yj^  partem  feod.  in  eadem  de 

{left  blank) . 

405.  Hugo  de  Ores  tenet  Manmum  de  Heryetesham  pro  j. 

feod.  de  domino  "Eiege. 

406.  Johannes  de  Somery  tenet  dimid.  feod.  de  eodem  Hugone. 

407.  Thoma*  de  Ho  &  Johanna  vx.  eitM  tenent  j.  quarter,   in 

Herbetone  de  Henrico  Malemeyn^. 

408.  Symon  de  Mareys  &  Alicia  vx.  eit^  tenent  j.  qttarter.  in 

eadem  de  eodem. 

409.  Ricardus  de  Berghstede  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de 

Willelmo  de  PortV. 

410.  Petrus  de  Otteham  tenet  feod.  in  eadem  de  Galfrufo  de 

Bos. 

411.  BogerM*  de  Leybourne  tenet},  quarter,  in  Langelcghe  de 

Comite  Insule. 

412.  WHlelmus  de  Brasinges  tenet  dimid.  feod.  de  eodem  Rogero 

in  eadem. 

413.  Harao    de    Creuequere    tenet    Manerium    de    Ledes    ad 

baroniam  suam  de  Ke^e. 

414.  Henrietta  de  Ho  tenet  j.  quarter,  m  eadem  de  domtno 

•  Hamone. 
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415.  Henrictts  de  Ledes  tenet  xl.  {xl^)  partem  feod.  de  eodem 

HamoT^  in  eadem. 

416.  'Roherius  de   Knghsxa  tenet  iimid.  feod.  in   esAem  de 

Warino  de  Monchenesy. 

417.  Symon  de  Monteforti  tenet  Villatem  de  Westsuttone  in 

dotem  cum  vxore  sua. 

418.  'Ricardus  Martel  tenet  iimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  eodem 

Comite  Simone. 

419.  Jacobus  de  Cherletone  tenet  dimt^.  feod.  in  Eastsuttone  de 

Rogero  de  Leyboume. 
Summa  feodorum  Lesti  de  Eylesforde  {left  blank). 

Lestus  de  Suttone. 

Huniredum  de  Westerham. 

420.  RohertuB  de   Camuille  tenet  ij.  feod.  in  Westerham  et 

Ponte  Edelmi  de  domino  Bege. 

421.  Walt^rws  de  Stoke  &  Sibilla  vx.  eius  tenent  j.  qttarter. 

feod.  in  Bradested  de  Comite  GlouceWrie. 

Page  21. 
Kundredum  de  Somerdene. 

422.  EfiscopvLS  RoSensis  tenet  Manerium  de  Stanes  cum  baronia 

sua. 

423.  Laurenett^  de  Broc  tenet  dimuil.  feod.  in  Stanes  de  Wille/mo 

Butailes. 

Hundrec^um  de  Acstane. 

424.  Johannes  Slius  Jobannis  tenet  j.  quarter,  feod.  in  eadem 

de  l^piscopo  Roffen^. 

425.  Warint^  de  monte  Canisii  {sic)  tenet  Manerium  de  Suane- 

chaumpe  cum  {Baronia  sua*) 

426.  Michaelus  de  Stiforde  tenet  dimid,  feod.  de  eodem  Warino^ 

&  viij.  {vj*^)  partem  de  eodem. 

427.  Prior  RoSensis  tenet  Manerium  de  Rerente  {Derente)  in 

puram  elemosinam. 

*  Supplied  from  the  Gottonian  yersion. 
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428.  Mabilui  Thorpel  tenet  j.  quarter,  in  Esse  de  Bogero  de 

Moumbray. 

429.  WHlelmus  de  Stortegraue  [Scotegrave)  tenet  qwarter.  feod. 

in  eadem  de  eadem  Mabilia. 

430.  Radti/j9Atf8  Bernard  ten^/ in  ead^m  xij.  (xij'^)  partem  feod. 

de  eadem,  &  dimt^.  feod.  in  Kyngestone  de  'Siege. 

451.  GiXfridus  de  Ros  tenet  in  Lnllingestone  j.  feod.  de  Balde- 

wyno  de  Ripariis. 

452.  Symon  de  Echingeham  tenet  in  eadem  dimu/.  feed,  de 

Ricar^fo  de  Rokesle. 

433.  Johanna  Peyferere  tenet  in  eadem  dimuil.  feod.  de  Hamone 

de  Crenequere. 

434.  Walramiw  de  Cerythone  tenet  j.  feod.    de   Hugone   de 

Wyndlezore. 

435.  WariniM  de  Monte  Canisii  tenet  Manerinm  de  Herteber^he 

{Herteleighe)  cum  baronui  sua. 

436.  Bartho/omeus  de  Wattone  tenet  j.  feod.  in  Retlcgh^  de 

Comite  Insule. 

437.  Prior  Hospita/i^  de  ierti^alem'  tenet  manerium  de  Suttone 

in  puram  elemosinam. 

438.  Symon  de  Wahulle  tenet  Himid,  feod.  in  Haleghele   de 

domino  Rober/o  de  Sanc/o  Johanne. 

439.  Wille/mtitf  de  ffaukeham  tenet  j.  feod.  &  A\mid.  in  ffauke- 

bam  de  Epi^copo  Roffen^. 

440.  Archiduxconu^  Roffen^  tenet  Langefelde  in  Archidiacona/« 

suo  in  puram  elemosinam. 

441.  Wille/mtfs  de  Eynesforde  tenet  manerium  de  Eynesford^ 

cum  baronia  sua  de  Archi^i^eoj90. 

442.  Thomo*  soreng*  tenet  xviij.  (poviij^)  partem  feod.  in  ffren- 

ingeham  de  Nicho/ao  Poyns. 

443.  Regina/^t£«  de  Cobham  tenet  j.  quarter,  feod.  in  Orkesdene 

de  Wille/mo  de  Eynesforde. 

444.  Johannes  de  Sanc/o  claro  tenet  in  Eynesforde  j.  quarter. 

feod.  de  eodem  Wille/mo. 

445.  Gilber/us  de  Kirkeby  &  OdXitidua  de  Percy  teneni  mane- 

rium de  Hortone  cum  baronia  de  Ros. 

446.  Wille/mu^  Oxe,  de  Hortone^  tenet  j.  quarter,   feod.    de 

Radu/pAo  de  Chetewode. 
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447.  Henr*  {He,  but  read  Heredes)  Walteri  de  Eos  tenent  j. 

qtiarter.  feod.  de  Oalf ridb  de  Ros. 

448.  GMridt^  de  Ros  tenet  j.  feod.  in  ffremygeham  de  Qalfridb 

de  Percy. 

449.  Walramtt*  de  Cerytone  tenet  j.  feod.  in  firemygeliam  de 

Archiepiscopo. 

450.  Willelmus  Alexander  tenet  quandam  seriantiam  in  eadem 

de  Wilk/mo  de  Wylmyntone. 

Paob  22. 

451.  'Ricardus  Stouhland  tenet  j.  feod.  de  Comite  Leycestrte 

apttd  Kemesynge. 

Hnndredum  de  Coddesethe. 

452.  Symon  de  Monte  forti  tenet  Manerium  de  Kemesynge. 

453.  Rndulphus  de  Esse  tenet  iimid.  feod.  de  Comite  Leycestrie. 

454.  Henricus  de  Appeldrefelde  in  Sundrelierse  tenet  j.  feod.  & 

dimid. 

455.  vnde  Stephanas  de  Iforde  dimid.  feod. 

Hxxniredum  de  Blakehese. 

456.  Wille/mws  de  Sey  tenet  Westgrenewyz  cum  baronia  sua. 

457.  Hugo   de  Plays  tenet  in  Lee  fer  socios  de  Hicardo  de 

Monte  fichet. 

458.  Mathers  de  Hegbam  tenet  in  Oxne  xx.   {xaf^)  partem 

feod.  de  Rsidulpho  de  Mundeuille. 

459.  Johannes  de  le  Mareys  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Wolewyc'  de 

eodem  ReAulpho, 

460.  Nicho/aus  de  Leukenore  tenet],  feod.  in  Eltham  de  Comite 

Qloneestrie. 

461.  Jobaiifui  de  Chimenynge  tenet  in  eadem  in  dotem  snam 

dimuil.  feod.  de  Comite  Insule. 

Hundredum  de  Lytlele. 

462.  Abbas   Sancti  Augustini  tenet  Manerium  de  Plumstede 

cum  baronia  sua. 

463.  Jacobus  de  [He)  tenet  j.  feod.  in  eadem  de  eodem  Ahhate.    • 

464.  ItKnrencius  de  Sancto  Michaefe  tenet  in  Wytham  {TFyc- 

ham)  per  socios  de  predic/o  Roberto. 
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465.  Nicho/aus  de  Crielle  &  Johanna  vxor  eius   tene(n)t  in 

Litleho  pertinens  Manerium  suum  Stoke  Ingeberi. 

466.  Robertas  de  Sancto  Johanne  tenet  in  Herde  j.  feed,  de 

Archiepiscopo. 

Hnniredum  de  BromlegAe. 

467.  "Ricardus  de  la  Bokele  tenet  in  Begeham  j.  feod.  de  domino 

Re^e. 

468.  Nicho/aus  Malemeyns  tenet  dimid,  feod.  de  eodem  H.  nnil' 

t"  (He)  .* 

469.  Kenricus    de   Apeldrefelde  &  Alexander  de   Catteforde 

tene(n)t  j.  quarter,  de  'Efiscopo  Roffen^  in  Bromle. 

470.  Thomo*  de  Brey broke  tenet  in  eodem  vj.  (v;^)   partem 

feod.  de  eodem  "Efiscopo. 

471.  Anselmt^  de  Rippele  tenet  in  eadem  xxiij.  {xxiij^)  partem 

feod.  de  ballit^  de  Wiltone. 

472.  Henrictis  filius  B,aAulphi  de  Monte  fichet  tenet  in  eadem 

vj.  [vj'"'*)  partem  feod.  de  eodem. 

473.  Prior  de  Alegate  {PAldgate)  tenet  terras  que  fuit  Petri 

filii  Ogeri. 

474.  Stepbantfs  Constantini  tenet  in  eadem  j.  feod.  de  Warinc 

de  Monte  Caniso. 

475.  Johannes  le  ffrankeleyn  &  Johannes  de  Adesham  tenent  ii 

eadem  j.  quarter,  feod.  de  Epi^eoj^o  Roffen^. 

476.  Adam  de  Hesele  tenet  in  eadem  quandam  seriantiam  di 

domino  Rege. 

Hnndredum  de  Rokesle. 

477.  Wille/mtts  de  Say  tenet  in  Codeham  cum  baroma  sua. 

478.  KenrictAS  de  Apeldrefelde  tenet  in  eadem  j.  feod. 
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479.  Nicho/au8  Pessun  tenet  de  eodem  dimid.  feod.  in  Kestane 

480.  Wille/mtts  de  Mares  tenet  in  e&deni  j.  quarter,  feod.  dc 

Johanne  de  Mares. 

481.  Johanna  de  Arsike  tenet  iij.  feod.  in  Wicham  de  Coiniii 

Insule. 

*  Perhaps  a  mistake  of  the  scribe  for  "  ande  nihil  reddit.** 
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482.  Henr'  {sic)   Alayn  de  Codintone  {qtiery  Heres  Alant  de 

Godintone;   see  next  entry  but  one)  tenet  j.  feod.  in 
Chelesfelde  de  36hanne  de  Dyue. 

483.  Johannes  le  fflemynge  tenet  in  eadem  j.  feod.  de  Sjmone 

de  Chelesfeldc. 

484.  Willeimus  Pykot  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  eadem  de  herede  de 

Codintone  (Godintone). 

485.  Willelmtis  Herlicum  tenet  j.  quarter,  feod.  de  Simons  de 

Chelesfelde. 

486.  Symon  de  craye  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in  Craye  de  Comite 

Insule. 

487.  Re^ualdus  de  la  Broke  tenet  dimid.   feod.  de  predicto 

Symone. 

488.  Willeimus   Creye    Junior    tenet  dimid.   feod.   de  eodem 

Simone. 

489.  Johannes  Richer  {?  Hither)   tenet  dimid.  feod.  de  eodem 

Simone. 

490.  Johannes  de  Rokele  tenet  j.  feod.  in  eadem  de  Hamone  de 

Creuequere. 

491.  Willeimus   Bardulf  tenet  dimid.  feod.  in   fotescraye   de 

eodem  Hamone. 

492.  Idem  Hamo  tenet  in  eadem  dimid.  feod.  de  Wille/mo  de 

Eynesforde. 

493.  Johannes  de  Mares  tenet  Akemere  de  Sentlinge  pro  iij. 

feod.  de  domino  B/eye. 

494.  Wille/mt«s  Marmon    {FMarmion)   tenet  in  Akermere  de 

prefato  Johanne. 
Summa  Lesti  de  Suttone — xxxv.  feod.  j.  quarter. 
Villata  de  Lesnes. 
Villata  de  Derteforde. 

(The  Manuscript  ends  here  abruptly^  and  not  at  the  bottom 
of  a  page^  as  though  unfinished.  The  back  of  Page  23  is  blank 
with  the  exception  of  the  following  description  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume : — *^  Feoda  Militaria  Kane.'') 
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A  MEDIEVAL  PILGRIMAGE  INTO  KEN' 
IN  AID  OF  THE  RESTORATION  0 
LAON  CATHEDRAL. 

BY   ROBERT   C.  JENKINS,   M.A., 

KOir.  CAirOH  OV  CAVTIBBUBT  Airs  BBCTOB  of  LTXXVftB. 

The  miraculous  tale  which  I  am  about  to  bring  before  y< 
has,  strangely  enough,  dropped  out  of  the  histories  of  Eex 
and  escaped  the  eyes  of  its  legendary  chroniclers,  while 
has  been  picked  up  by  their  brethren  on  the  other  side 
the  Channel,  and  inserted  in  their  voluminous  narrative 
Helinandus,  a  monk  of  Beauvais,  who  flourished  in  the  eoi 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the  primitive  authority 
this  matter,  and  he  has  not  deemed  the  history  unworthy 
a  conspicuous  place  in  his  chronicle,  which  extends  over  i 
periods  and  all  places;  while  the  still  more  voluniino 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  has  transferred  to  his  *  Speculmn  Hi 
toriale'  the  series  of  wonders  which  his  predecessor  hj 
related,  with  that  delightful  credulity  which  makes  the  eai 
monastic  legends  so  refreshing,  in  this  age  of  universal  see 
ticism.  Vincent  of  Beauvais  might,  perhaps,  be  called  tl 
great  encyclopsedist  of  his  age.  His  researches  traveU 
over  all  time  and  all  space.  His  ^  Speculum  Historial^ 
which  gives  the  history  of  the  universe,  was  supplements 
by  his  '  Speculum  Naturale,'  his  *  Speculum  Doctrinale,'  ai 
his  'Speculum  Morale,'  filling  four  enormous  volumes 
double  columns,  a  triumph  of  early  printing,  taking  a  co: 
spicuous  place  among  the  "  incunabula "  of  the  fifteeui 
century,  and  forming  the  largest  of  the  productions  of  H 
presses  of  Mentz,  Nuremberg,  and  Strasbm-g.  Vincentius  w 
by  no  means  a  critic,  but  was  content  with  being  a  faithf 
transcriber  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and  read.    He  begins  li 
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istory  by  expressing  the  desire  to  give  to  the  general  reader 

B  results  of  his  immense  laboiira ;  and  from  the  evident 

r  of  the  history  of  the  creation  itself  perishing  and  the 

Kbie  becoming  a  lost  (as  it  was  then  in  great  measure  a 

iiled)  book,  begins  from  the  very  beginning  of  time,  and 

rgives  special  importance  and  prominence  to  the  miraculous 

[  and  the  monastic  features  of  his  narrative.     The  work  of 

HelinanduB   supplies   a   copious    stream    of    this    kind    of 

legendary  history,  and  is  as  the  Jumna  to  the  Ganges  in  our 

author's  history.    The  two  chroniclers  of  the  world  meet  in 

Tincentius's  pages,  and  one  can  hardly  determine  which  ia 

the  parent  channel. 

The  story  in  which  we  are  specially  interested  occore  in 
the  year  lll-t-1115,  and  the  events  related  belong  accord- 
ingly to  the  incumbency  of  Archbishop  Ralph,  or  Radnlphua 
de  Turbine,  though  the  writer,  by  a  not  unnatural  error, 
speaks  of  Archbishop  William  as  then  filling  the  see,  antici- 
pating thus  by  a  few  years  the  accession  of  William  Corboil. 
But  inasmuch  as  somewhat  more  than  a  century  had  passed 
between  the  events  which  Helinandns  records  and  the  period 
in  which  he  recorded  them,  an  error  of  this  kind  was  of  a 
very  venial  kind.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
approach  the  history  itself. 

Many  of  us  may  have  seen — many  more  may  have  heard 
or  read  of — the  almost  unique  Cathediul  of  Laon,  with 
its  five  spires,  all  different  but  all  beautiful ;  yet  very  few 
may  be  aware  that  our  Kentish  forefathers  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  earlier  portions  of  this  magnificent  pile. 
But  BO  it  was.  Like  many  other  ecclesiastical  buildings 
which  preceded  the  twelfth  century,  it  liad  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  (ire  so  as  to  need  what  in  modern  language  is 
called  "restoration,"  and  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  that 
geutler  process  of  renewal  which  is  termed  "  conservative 
restoration."  The  condition  of  the  church  and  diocese  of 
,  Laon  was  at  that  moment  most  pitiable.  Waldrictis,  Bishop 
L  of  Laou,  had  been  murdered  by  the  citizens,  and  Hugo,  Dean 
of  Orleans,  succeeded  him.  But  his  episcopate  lasted  only 
I  Beren  months,  when  the  election  of  Bishop  Bartholomew 
;avc9  a  new  life  to  the  church,  and  inspired  the  despairing 
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canons  with  a  resolution  to  become  chnrch-restorers  on 

^rand  scale.     They  had  no  wealthy  population  and  no  su 

cient  endowments  to  turn  to  in  this  great  emergency.     Thi 

were  no  diocesan  boards   or  building  associations  to  gi 

munificent  grants,  as  in  our  more  business-like  and  utilitari 

age.     But  they  had  what  was  infinitely  more  precious,  a 

proved  also  to  be  infinitely  more  profitable — a  collection 

wonder-working  relics  capable  of  healing  every  imaginal 

and  perhaps  imaginary  disease ;  and  to  what  good   aecot 

they  turned  this  most  improving  property  is  shewn  by  H€ 

nandus'  narrative. 

They  began  by  appointing  a  commission  consisting 

seven  canons  and  seven  burghers — a  sacred  number,  a 

doubtless  having  a  mystical  significance.  These  were  charg 

with  the  anxious  custody  of  the  relics,  which  now,  for  t 

first  time  since  their  journey  to  Laon  from  the  Holy  Lai 

were  to  be  exposed  to  perils  by  land  and  sea,  making  first 

tour  of  the  provinces,  and  then  passing  over  into  !Englai 

Of  these  spurious  wares  the   most  precious  was  the   B 

of  the  Virgin  Marj-,  in  which   (for  it  was  probably  m< 

like  a  chest  than  a  bier)  were  stowed  the  sponge,  the  napl 

(possibly  a  duplicate  of  the  famous  Veronica  handkerchi^ 

and  other  relics  of  the  Crucifixion,  together  with  some  p 

cious  hair  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  which  were  enclos 

in  what  our  author  terms  a  ^^ phylactery  ^^ — a  word  not  to 

read  here  in  the  Jemsh  sense,  but  rather  in  the  sense  ol 

box  or  reliquary,  in  which  the  treasures  were   preserv 

The  reliquary  is  described  as  having  upon  it  this  inscr 

tion : — 

"  Spongia,  crux  Domini,  cum  syudore  cum  faeiali. 

Me  sacrat  atque  tui,  genetrix  et  virgo,  capilli." 

In  their  progress  to  the  sea-coast  at  Wissant,  thej'  visii 
Vermandois  and  Artois,  where  fresh  proofs  of  the  vitality 
the  sacred  bier  were  exhibited.  At  Arras,  however,  wL 
they  arrived  on  a  Friday,  a  singular  incident  happened  whi 
seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  rel 
An  old  man  at  Arras,  a  workman  (or  carpenter)  who  : 
twelve  years  had  been  totally  blind,  heard  that  the  *^/e 
trwny^  whatever   that  may  mean,   "of    the  Virgin    Mi 
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ELaon  "  had  been  brought  into  the  town,  and  asked  with 
picious  iinxiety  respecting  the  shape  and  nature  of  the 
icle.  When  they  describe  it  to  him,  immediately  from 
depth  of  his  soul  he  drew  profound  sighs,  and,  weep- 
■  copiously,  spake  thus : — "  This  secret  repository  (eecre- 
tnmj  I  put  together  with  uiy  own  hands  in  my  early  youth 
at  the  commandment  of  HeUnaiidus,  Bishop  of  Laon,  in 
which  the  same  Bishop  deposited  some  most  precious  relics. 
Among  these  was  the  head  of  St,  Waleric,  the  Abbot, 
and  the  head  of  St,  Montanus,  the  monk  and  recluse,  who 
foretold  the  birth  of  St.  Eeuiigius,  and  received  his  sight  by 
the  application  of  the  milk  of  his  mother,  Cilime,  according 
to  hia  own  prediction.  O !  (he  exclaimed)  that  thou  couldst 
give  me  the  mercy  granted  to  St.  Montanus,  most  tender- 
hearted Mother  of  Pity,  and  restore  me  my  sight,  that  I 
might  behold  thy  ftretrum,  which  I  manufactured  with  uiy 
own  hands  !  "  Thus  saying  and  weeping,  he  begged  that  his 
eyes  might  be  bathed  with  the  washings  of  the  holy  relics, 
and  then  drunk  of  the  water,  and  all  night  remained  in 
prayer  before  the  fcretrum.  In  the  morning  he  received 
his  sight.  Now  this  is  a  very  damaging  story,  however  we 
read  it,  almost  as  disheartening  to  the  pilgrims  as  the  dis- 
covery by  some  modem coti.Ttoiwcwr  that  his  mediaeval  fumitui'e 
had  been  manufactured  in  Wardour  Sti-eet.  For  besides  the 
fatal  revelation  in  regard  to  the  ferdru,m  itself,  it  gives  an 
entirely  new  catalogue  of  the  original  relics,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  far  more  precious  articles  with  which  (as  we 
have  seen)  the  "  jihylacterwm "  was  labelled.  But  what  do 
all  these  temptations  to  scepticism  signify,  so  long  as  the 
miracles  go  on  notwithstanding?  These,  true  or  false,  were 
the  sole  monastic  criterion  of  the  authenticity  of  relics,  and 
here  they  were  most  eouspicuoiisly  seen.  However,  the 
inadvertent  exclamation  of  the  blind  artificer  rendered  it 
very  important  that  the  ferttram  (lest,  like  a  local  prophet, 
it  should  lose  honour  in  its  own  country)  should  make  a  visit 
to  more  distant  parts,  and  thus  the  opportuneness  of  the 
voyage  to  EngLmd  became  apparent  on  more  groiuids  than 
one. 

On  the  Fea^t  of  St.  Mark   the  travellers,  with  their  pre- 
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cious  freight,  arriyed  at  Wisaant,  and  embarked  on  tb 
anxious  voyage.  When  they  came  to  the  middle  of  t 
Channel,  they  spied  out  some  pirates  approaching^  their  vesa 
the  master  of  the  ship  therefore  entreated  the  Priest  Be 
to  take  in  his  hands  the  relics  of  the  Blessed  Yii^g 
and  interdict  the  pirates  from  doing  them  anj  injm 
Accordingly,  taking  the  "  phylactery,"  with  the  hair  of  I 
Mary,  with  fear  and  devotion,  he  ascended  the  poop  of  H 
vessel,  he  adjured  them  vigorously  in  the  name  of  Chri 
and  His  Mother  to  come  no  farther,  and  no  sooner  hi 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  the  "  phylactery  **  agaii 
the  enemies,  than,  quicker  than  thought,  A  violent  contra 
wind  sprang  up,  which  forced  back  their  ship,  and  brd 
the  mast.  In  a  short  time  the  ship  with  the  feretrum  cai 
safely  and  joyfully  to  land. 

It  appears  that  Dover  was  the  first  scene  on  which  t 
feretnim  appeared  in  England.  From  that  port  the  p 
grimage  was  carried  on  to  Canterbiu'y,  which,  as  it  hi 
no  precious  shrine  of  its  own  in  that  early  day,  and  cou 
oflFer  no  rivalry  to  the  Canons  of  Laon,  was  likely 
become  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  enterprising  exhibitoi 
Archbishop  Ralph  (not  William,  as  our  informant  teno 
hun)  gave  a  most  honourable  reception  to  the  pilg^ms.  P 
he  had  himself  been  for  some  time  a  guest  of  the  Bishop  i 
Laon,  in  order  to  see  and  hear  (St.  ?)  Anselm.  And  the 
he  had  taught  the  sons  of  Randolph,  the  Chancellor  of  tl 
King  of  England.  Presently  a  very  wealthy  lady  experiene 
the  efficacy  of  the  feretruniy  and  the  usual  prescription  of  tl 
Priest  Boso  having  been  carried  out — viz.,  a  full  confessic 
of  sin  and  a  drink  of  the  washings  of  the  relics,  she  receivi 
instant  relief.  Of  course  her  gifts  and  offerings  of  devotio 
are  munificent  and  costly. 

But  we  are  told  tliat  the  blessings  of  the  feretrum%  wei 
limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  diocese,  during  the  visit  i 
Canterbury.  Probably  the  Archbishop  suggested  this  littl 
restriction,  from  the  fear  that  all  London  might  flock  inl 
Canterbury  if  the  blessing  was  made  too  general.  Froi 
Canterbury  the  procession  advances  to  Winchester,  thv 
passing  through  the  principal  part  of  Kent,  and  a  frea 
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miracles  springs  up.  The  subjects  are  the  King's 
who,  strangely  enough,  was  blind)  and  a  rich  man 
named  Walter.  This  latter,  uot^vithatanding  the  magui- 
ficeuee  of  his  offerings,  was  denounced  by  the  bystanders  as 
having  by  no  means  given  in  proportion  to  his  immense 
wealth.  Whereupon  he  replied  that  be  coidd  not  give  more 
at  present,  until  he  had  returned  all  the  money  he  had 
obtained  by  usury,  and  made  the  public  crier  summon  all  whom 
he  had  thus  victimised  to  receive  back  their  money.  After 
various  other  healings,  the/erelrum  is  carried  on  to  Christ 
Church,  in  Hampshire,  where  there  happened  to  be  a  great 
concourse  of  merchants.  But  the  dean  of  the  church,  vrith 
his  twelve  canons,  refused  it  a  place  in  their  church,  which 
was  itself  in  process  of  building,  for  they  naturally  dreaded 
a  diversion  of  the  gifts  of  the  rich  merchants  into  this  foreign 
ohanuel.  And  though  a  heavy  storm  had  come  on,  the 
inhospitable  dean  scarcely  allowed  them  to  shelter  their 
treasure  beneath  the  roof  of  the  chureh,  at  a  low  altar  in 
a  remote  comer  of  the  building.  But  when  he  saw  the 
merchants  come  in  to  offer  their  gifts  to  the  ferctrum 
(for  they  had  heard  of  the  miracles  at  Winchester),  he 
ordered  it  to  be  turned  out  of  the  church.  The  poor 
pilgrims,  in  the  midst  of  a  pelting  min,  could  find  no 
shelter  and  no  resting-place,  for  every  lodging  was  occu- 
pied. Hereupon  a  good  matron,  pitying  them,  persuaded  her 
husband  to  let  them  occupy  an  empty  house  which  he  was 
building,  and  had  already  let  for  two  marks  to  the  merchants 
for  a  night  or  two,  and  thus,  as  our  author  phrases  it,  to 
"accommodate  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  bad  been  turned 
out  of  the  church."  To  this  he  assents,  and  the  good  matron 
devotes  herself  assiduously  to  her  new  guests  and  their 
wonder-working  treasures,  which  she  adorns  with  cnrtains. 
One  of  the  merchants,  who  has  three  bells  in  his  stock-in- 
trade,  hangs  them  up  and  rings  them,  so  as  to  bring  all  his 
brethren  to  the  new  tabernacle,  where  he  ascends  a  kind  of 
pulpit,  and  tells  them  of  the  outrage  of  the  dean,  charging 
them  to  desert  the  cinu'ch,  and  resort  (as  we  might  say)  to 
the  chapel.  And  they  not  only  agree  to  this,  hut  resolve  to 
levy  a  fiue  uiwn  all  who  venture  to  church.     Of  course  the 
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feretrvm  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  vindicated  itself  by 
a  number  of  its  accustomed  miracles. 

But  presently  a  much  more  terrible  incident  occurs.  A 
dragon,  belching  out  flames,  comes  up  from  the  sea  and 
flies  about  the  town,  setting  fire  to  houses  and  churches 
in  the  most  indiscriminate  manner.  What  "were  the 
wretched  inhabitants  to  do?  The  feretrvm  hsA  just 
started  on  a  new  journey,  so  they  sent  horsemen  after  it  in 
all  speed,  who  entreated  the  stnuigers  from  Laon  to  return 
and  save  their  burning  town.  They  return  accordingly, 
and  behold  the  church  of  the  poor  dean  literallj  reduced 
to  nothing,  only  the  site  remaining.  The  unhappj  man, 
gathering  together  all  his  vestments  and  other  belongings, 
puts  them  into  a  ship  in  the  hope  of  their  escaping  the 
monster.  In  vain !  The  dragon,  our  author  observes,  as 
if  it  had  come  for  this  object  alone,  flies  on  to  the  ship,  and 
puts  an  end  to  both  the  cargo  and  the  ship  itself.  Mean« 
time  the  house  which  had  sheltered  the  feretrum  remained 
uninjured,  with  all  that  were  in  it ;  and  the  merchants,  for 
their  loyalty  to  the  Laon  deputation,  suffer  no  loss  even 
in  their  goods.  While  the  dean,  moved  by  a  late  re- 
pentance, follows  the  feretmm  barefooted,  and  prostrating 
himself  before  it,  confesses  the  judgment  of  God,  and  im- 
plores his  pardon. 

The  next  halting-place  was  Exeter,  where  Robert  the 
Archdeacon,  who  also  had  been  a  pupil  of  Anselm  at  Laon, 
receives  the  feretrum  and  its  bearers  with  all  honour. 
Similar  miracles  are  exhibited  on  sixteen  infirm  persons  of 
the  diocese.  But  the  relic  was  so  careful  to  preserve  episcopal 
authority  and  to  observe  religiously  the  diocesan  system,  that 
a  poor  cripple  from  Salisbury  could  derive  no  benefit  from 
his  journey  to  Exeter,  but  had  to  wait  until  the  exhibition 
(if  we  may  so  term  it)  arrived  at  Salisbury.  At  Wilton  the 
strangers  were  shewn  the  tomb  of  Bede,  where  healing 
miracles  were  alleged  to  take  place.  But  what  was  the  tomb 
of  the  old  presbyter  to  the  bier  of  the  Virgin  P  Such,  in 
effect,  was  the  question  which  a  famous  versifier  of  the  day, 
a  lady-poet,  put  to  a  poor  invalid  in  a  dream,  after  she  had 
spent  a  long  time  in  attempting  to  heal  a  fever  at  the  tomb 
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the  great  hiBtorian — a  scene  (one  wonld  think)  rather 
:e]y  to  produce  one,  "  Yon  can't  be  healed  in  this  way  by 
(were  her  words),  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  hath  heraelf 
down  to  us."  The  Laon  deputies  hear  of  the  vision, 
Bcribe  the  usual  remedies,  and  the  healing  is  of  course 
accomplished.  Then  they  pass  on  into  Cornwall,  where  the 
inhabitants  shew  them  the  chair  and  the  oven  of  that  famous 
King,  the  subject  of  the  fables  of  the  Britons — Arthur. 
There  they  recognise  Algarieue,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Coutances,  and  had  formerly  been  a  hearer  of  Anselni  at 
Laon.  One  of  the  candidates  for  healing,  who  had  a  withered 
hand,  began  to  dispute  with  one  of  the  brethren  from  Laon 
in  behalf  of  King  Arthur,  and  therefore  he  was  unable  to  be 
healed. 

At  Totnes  a  man  lame  from  his  nativity  experiences  the 
healing  influence  of  the  feretrwm,  upon  which  his  brother, 
who  is  the  proprietor  (or  provost)  of  the  Castle  there,  offers 
to  the  relic  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  sterling,  to  which  the 
people  of  the  place  made  "infinite"  additions.  This  signal 
■nccees,  however,  provoked  a  violent  gainsaying  anwmg  the 
more  sceptical.  Three  young  men,  nearly  related  to  one 
another,  when  they  saw  these  vast  sums  carried  to  the 
firetruni,  began  to  slander  the  deputies  of  Laon,  charging 
ihem  with  the  most  sordid  motives,  and  even  accusing  them 
of  using  magical  arts — a  terrible  accusation  in  that  day. 
One  of  them,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  others, 
on  pretence  of  kissing  the  sacred  relic,  to  lick  up  with 
their  tongues  some  of  the  money  that  had  been  laid  upon  it, 
as  each  of  them  to  carry  away  a  good  mouthful  of  the 
iveted  spoil.  The  two  who  were  appealed  to  were,  however, 
MOt  equal  to  so  bold  a  venture,  so  that  the  tempter  had  the 
field  to  himself.  He  was  »8  good  as  his  word,  and  sucked  up 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  heap  of  gold  on  the  bier.  Then, 
having  in  vain  persuaded  his  kinsmen  to  accompany  him  to 
a  neighbouring  tavern  to  feast  on  the  booty,  he  has  the  feast 
as  well  as  the  fray  to  himself,  his  friends  going  their  own 
way,  while  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  into  a  wood,  and 
goaded  perhxips  by  the  pangs  of  conscience,  puts  a  wooden 
halter  over  his  neck  and  hangs  himself  to  a  tree,  while  hia 
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horse  starts  off  and  leaves  him  hang^ing.  The  horse  retnnu 
without  its  rider  to  an  assembly  of  people  to  which  the  two 
more  prudent  youths  had  betaken  themselves.  They  trace 
back  its  steps  into  the  wood,  and  are  relieved  of  their  suspense 
by  finding  their  kinsman  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and  quite 
dead.  Taking  his  leather  bag  from  his  girdle,  they  find  the 
money  he  had  stolen  just  as  it  had  come  out  of  his  mouth. 
Hurrying  away  in  all  speed  and  with  loud  lamentations  to 
the  feretnimy  they  place  the  money  upon  the  altar.  **  Falling 
on  the  ground,  they  implore  the  mercy  of  the  Mother  of  Grod 
for  the  soul  of  their  relative,  and  declare  aloud  before  all 
present  the  guilt  that  the  deceased  had  perpetrated.  Every 
one  wondered  at  the  swiftness  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  and, 
beating  their  breasts,  poured  forth  fioods  of  tears."  **  Thm 
far," — so  our  author  concludes  his  story — "  the  miracles  ol 
the  Bier  of  Laon,  which  were  performed  in  the  years  of  oui 
Lord  1114  and  1115." 

The  first  question  which  must  present  itself  to  our  mindi 
on  reading  this  series  of  wonders  is.  What  would  have  been 
the  English  version  of  them?  One  notable  point  is  thai 
the  farther  the  valuable  "properties"  of  the  Church  oi 
Laon  travel  from  their  proper  home  the  more  wonderful 
the  narrative  becomes,  and  that  the  less  important  oi 
populous  the  scene  of  their  operations,  the  more  venture- 
some are  the  feats  of  the  performance.  "  What  they  say  in 
Spain,"  as  Melchior  Canus  observes,  "  would  appear  to  be  true 
in  this  case — Prom  long  journeys  come  long  lies"  ("I>€ 
lueyigas  vias,  lueiigns  meiiiiras,^^)  And  Tacitus  gives  the  good 
reason,  ^^  Major  e  longinqiio  reverentia  " — ^You  must  not  come 
too  near  a  thing  to  have  a  value  for  it.  A  miracle,  like  a 
rumour,  grows  as  it  advances — "  Vires  aequirit  eiindo.**  And 
hence  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  miracles  of  these  good 
Canons,  as  they  passed  into  that  then  terra  incognita^  the 
west  of  England.  At  Canterbury  or  Winchester  the  wonders 
are  very  ordinary  to  what  they  are  at  Christ  Church 
or  at  Totnes.  The  people  at  Laon  were  too  near  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  sacred  relic  to  be  as  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  its  surpassing  worth  as  those  on  this 
side  the  Channel.     Possibly  the   good  Canons  may  have 
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been  indebted  to  the  Arthurian  legend  itseU  for  what  we 
might  call  the  Pen-dragon  incident,  for  the  imagination 
of  the  faithful  might  easily  have  seen  the  five-headed 
monster  in  a  general  conflagration  such  as  often  broke  out 
in  the  wood-built  towns  of  our  forefathers.  Yet  what- 
ever incredulity  we  may  indulge  in  regarding  the  miracles 
of  the  Bier  of  Laon,  we  can  have  none  whatever  in  respect 
to  its  result.  It  was  undoubtedly  "a  great  success" — a 
real  "  benefit " — a  plan  of  church  building  and  restoration 
for  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  this  matter-of-fact  and 
unromantic  age.  One  moral  it  has  for  all  of  us,  which  is, 
never  to  despair  of  small  means  and  small  beginnings.  The 
Canons  of  Laon  began  with  nothing  whatever.  Their  stock- 
in-trade  was  a  few  old  relics  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
And  yet,  having  a  most  unquestionable  and  unquestioning 
faith,  they  made  a  great  success.  For  (as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  sainted  church-builders  of  antiquity  affirms 
of  such  a  work)  "  Sumptvs  nosterfrrma  fides  est" 
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If  in  our  examination  of  the  Castrum  at  Reculver  n 
derive  little  assistance  from  historical  data  preserve 
to  us,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Church ;  in  11 
immediate  connection  with  the  Roman  period,  ho^ 
ever,  little  guide  is  vouchsafed  us.  When  the  Re 
mans  finally  left  Britain,  it  is  probable  that  the  ii 
habitants  had  so  learned  their  customs,  and  adopte 
their  manners,  that  but  little  difference  might  be  pei 
ceived  in  their  buildings,  etc.  They  were  serfs,  lei 
without  their  lords  and  masters,  but  these  were  soo 
forthcoming  in  the  warriors  they  invited  over  to  pre 
tect  them  from  their  numerous  enemies.  The  Saxon 
who  thus  came  as  their  protectors  were  soon  thei 
masters.  The  Britons  had  thus  but  changed  one  S€ 
of  masters  for  another.  Religious  belief,  their  ciu 
toms  and  manners,  appear  to  have  been  soon  altered.  I 
appears  but  a  fair  inference,  that  they  still  clung  t 
their  former  strongholds,  and  the  Castra  which  ha 
been  built  to  repel  invasion  were  still  used  for  a  lik 
purpose.  Through  this  succession  of  dark  and  trouble 
some  times  we  have  few  facts  to  guide  us ;  but  at  j 
later  period  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  thi 
spread  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  leave  us  in  pos 
session  of  historical  data  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest.  Around  this  spot  are  grouped,  either  bi 
tradition  or  document,  a  host  of  witnesses,  bringin] 
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back  in  its  history  to  the  remotest  period.  It  is 
it  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  trace  it  out  in  all 

minuteness ;  this  task  has  been  most  ably  accom- 
ishod  by  others,  and  I  would  refer  my  readers  more 

leeially  to  the  Rev.  John  Buncombe's  history,  puh- 

led  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica* 

order,  however,  to  render  my  account  a  connected 
history,  and  the  better  to  draw  your  attention  to  those 
points  still  obscure,  or  on  which  some  light  may  oven 
now  bo  shed,  through  carcful  research  and  examina- 
tion, I  furnish  the  folIo\ving  summary  of  events 
connected  with  it. 

According  to  tradition,  Etholbert  first  Christian 
King  of  Kent  was  buried  here.  Mi'.  Green,  incum- 
bent of  this  parish  in  1695,  mentions  that  an  inscrip- 
tion in  old  English  records  this  event.t 

Weever  says, 

'  At  the  upper  end  of  the  south  iale  in  this  ehurt-li  I  »aw  a 
inument  of  antique  forme  mounted  with  two  spires,  wherein  (aa 
inhahitants  have  it  by  tradition]  the  body  of  one  Ethelbert,  a 
Saxon  King  who  hath  his  pallace  royal  here  in  Eeculver,  lieth  en- 
tombed. But  whether  he  be  tbia  Ethelbert  the  2nd,  or  Ethelbert 
Bumamed  Pren,  that  lietb  here  interred,  it  is  Dot  much  materia], 
for  they  bothe  dyed  without  any  memorable  act." — Funeral  Mtmu- 
menU,  p.  200. 

Whatever  value  we  may  attach  to  this  statement, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  Ethelbert  after  resigning  his 
Palace  at  Canterbury  to  St.  Augustine  retired  here. 
According  to  the  Hiatoria  Monaeterii  S.  Augitstitii 
Caniuariensis,  King  Ethelbert  was  buried  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  porticus  of  St. 
iartin. 
Kilburne  states, J   "Ethul!)ert  the  first  Christian 

•  Bib.  Ibp.  Srit.,  No.  xriil,  1784,  p.  62.       t  ^'W-.  p.  125. 
,   t  Kilburne,  Survey  of  Kent,  p.  222. 
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King  of  Kent,  about  1060  years  since,  built  a  palai 
here  for  liimself  and  successors.**  I  can  find  no  coi 
firmation  of  this  statement.  It  is  not  improbabi 
however,  that  it  may  have  some  basis.  Ford  How 
was  the  most  ancient  seat  belonging  to  the  see  < 
Canterbury,  being  given  to  it  by  Ethelbert  Eling  ( 
Kent,  who  resided  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  i 
Reculver.  This  palace  is  about  four  miles  distan 
and  in  Ethelbert's  time  might  be  considered  a  pai 
of  Ecculvcr.  It  is  probable  that  he  retired  here.* 
Next  we  find : — 

"  According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  669  (circa)  King  Ecbyr' 
gave  Eaculf  to  Bassa,  a  mass  priest,  to  build  a  minster  upon.  ▲. 
679,  Hlothari,  King  of  Kent,  granted  land  in  Westney,  in  the  Ii 
of  Tlianet,  and  twelve  houses  at  Sturry,  to  Abbot  Bercuald  and  1 
monastery.  a.d.  747,  a  charter  of  Eadberht,  King  of  Kei 
granting  to  the  church  at  Baculfe,  and  to  Deneheah  and  his  monl 
the  toll  and  custom  of  one  vessel  at  the  port  and  town  of  Fordwi< 
A.D.  7-J!7  {circa)  a  grant  by  Eardwulf,  King  of  Kent,  of  land  in  B< 
hamstede  to  the  Abbot  Eadberht  and  his  monks,  living  in  loco  ^ 
dicitur  Baculf  .t  a.d.  784,  a  grant  by  Ealhmund,  King  of  Kent,  d 
piece  of  land  called  Scildwic  to  Abbot  Westrede  and  his  monks 
Raculfcestre.  a.d.  811,  a  charter  of  Archbishop  Wulfred,  givi: 
lands  in  Eosterege  to  Eeacolvens®  ecclesise.  a.d.  825,  a  chai'teT 
Archbishop  Wulfred  restoring  to  the  monasteries  the  posseBsions 
which  they  had  been  deprived  during  the  violence  of  the  times.  TI 
charter  was  made  at  the  Synod  of  Cloveshou.  a.d.  949,  grant  \ 
King  Eadred  of  Monasterium  Kaculfense  cum  tota  villa  to  t 
church  of  Canterbury."  ...   J 

*  I  have  examined  Ford,  and  find  early  foundations  of  eompa 
manonry  in  which  Boman  tiles  are  introduced,  though  most  of  tl 
present  walls  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  to  the  foundations 
give  this  merely  as  a  conjecture),  but  the  masonry  in  the  found 
tions  of  these  walls  is  wonderfully  like  that  in  the  earliest  part  ( 
Beculver  church. 

t  Quoted  by  C.  E.  Smith,  p.  221. 

:|:  Given  in  cxtenso  in  Soach  Smith's  Beculver^  with  traaslatioi 
by  W.  Sandys. — Beculver,  p.  222. 
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We  have  tlius  during  the   Saxon  period  many 

leea  of  the  Church  and  Monastery,  and  it  remains 

us  to  discovei-  if  any  portions  of  the  fabric  of  that 
tte  are  remaining.  It  is  probable  that  during  the 
(vages  of   the  Danes,    Reculver   suffered,  with  the 

er  monasteries  in  Kent ;  hut,  though  the  monastic 
ildings  may  hare  been  destroyed,  a  church  of  more 
ordinary  note  appears  in  the  Norman  period  to 
kve  existed  here. 

In  the  book  of  taxations  of  ecclesiastical  livings 
made  in  1281,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Church  of 
Beculver  liad  these  chapels  annexed,  viz. :  Hoathe, 
St.  Nicholas,  All  Saints,  and  Heme,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  had  been  so  annexed  many  years  previously. 
In  1296  occurs  a  decree  of  Archbishop  Winchelsea, 
dated  Reculver,  concerning  the  oblations  and  akns  in 
a  certain  chest,  near  the  greai  stone  cross  between  the 
churcli  and  chancel  at  Reculver.*  It  would  thus 
seem  that  the  cross  mentioned  by  Leland  was  at  this 
date  in  the  Church. 

From  the  Norman  period  we  have  notices  of  the 
Church  bringing  us  to  the  Early  English  period,  to 
which  I  would  now  briefly  ilirect  attention. 

In  1361  a  Thomas  Nyewe  de  Wotton,t  rector  of 
Aldington,  being  vicar  of  Reculver,  for  tlie  perpetual 
discharge  of  himself  and  successors  from  officiating  in 
the  cure  of  Hoath,  and  for  furnishing  the  burghers 
with  a  constant  and  resident  priest,  founded  in  Hoath 
chapel  a  [Hirpetual  chantry,  to  be  served  by  a  resident 
priest ;  he  likewise  founded  one  at  Reculver  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.    Another  chantry  was  founded 

•  Letters  from  Mr.  Qreeu,  by  Ducarel,  from  mimuscript  iu 
Lunbetb  Library. 

t  Ducarel,  Itinerarg,  p.  118  ;  Topographica  Britannica,  p.  119. 
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in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  for  a  ohaplam 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Alicia  de  Brooke,  and  the  souls 
of  all  faithful  people  deceased  for  ever.*  Both  theae 
chantries  were  suppressed  in  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward  the  VI's  reign. 

With  the  data  furnished  above  we  have  to  add  the 
description  given  of  the  Church  itself  and  its  varioufl 
monuments  at  different  times.  First  of  these  I  would 
place  that  given  us  in  the  Itinerary  of  jLeland,  foi 
many  reasons  the  most  important,  and  as  I  would 
direct  special  attention  to  this,  I  will  quote  it  a1 
length.     Speaking  of  the  Church  he  says : — 

*^  At  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  was  one  of  the  fairest  and  mos 
Btatelj  crosses  that  ever  I  saw,  a  ix  footes  as  I  ges  jn  hight.  I 
standeth  Ijke  a  fayr  columne.  The  base  greate  stone  ys  not  wrongbl 
The  second  stone,  being  round,  hath  curiously  wrought  and  paynte 
the  images  of  Christ,  Peter,  Paulo,  John,  and  James  as  I  remen 
ber.  Christ  sayeth,  ego  sum  Alpha  &  Q.  Peter  sajitli,  Tu  c 
Christus  filius  dei  vivi.  The  saying  of  the  other  iii  wher  painte 
majuscuh's  litcris  Ko.,  but  now  obliterated.  The  second  stone  is  o 
the  Passion.  The  iii  conteineth  the  xii  Apostles.  The  iiii  hath  th 
image  of  Christ  banging,  and  fastened  with  iiii  nayles,  and  sul 
redibus  sustentaculum.  The  hiest  part  of  the  pyller  hath  the  figur 
of  a  crosse.  In  the  chirch  is  a  very  auncient  Boke  of  the  Evai: 
gelyes,  in  majusculis  Uteris  Eo.,  and  yn  the  hordes  therof  ys 
christal  stone  thus  inscribed:  Clavdia  .  Atepiccvs.  Yn  the  nort 
side  of  the  chirch  is  the  figure  of  a  bishop  paynted  under  a 
arch.'^t 

In  Philipot's  time  the  Church  was  full  of  solitud 
and  languishing  into  decay. 

Weever,J  besides  mention  of  the  monument  sup 
posed  to  bo  that  of  King  Ethelbert  before  mention^ 
relates  that  within  the  communion  rails  in  the  Chance 
is  a  bandsouic  monument  representing  "  Sir  CavaUxeui 

*  Ibid,,  157.  t  Itinerary,  vol.  vii.,  p.  186. 

%  Weever,  Funeral  Monumentt, 
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Maycote  and  Lady  Maycote  with  their  eight  children 
A.D.  1586."  Sir  Cavalier  Maycote  lived  at  Brook  in 
this  parish,  where  is  a  curious  red  brick  gateway  which 
I  suppose  to  be  of  this  date.  Brook  belongs  now  to 
Mr.  J.  Collard,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan 
of  the  curious  old  map  before  referred  to. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  chancel  were  two  brass 
figures  (engraved  in  the  JBiblioiheca  Topographica) y 
with  this  inscription : — 

"  Hie  jacet  JohanneB  Sandewej  armiger  et  Johanna  uxor  ejus  ; 
quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus.     Amen.*' 

On  a  brass  plate  against  the  south  wall  with  a 
herald's  coat  (see  engraving  in  Bibliotheca*) ,  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. : — 

**  Here  under  quit  from  wordly  miseries 
Ealphe  Brooke  esquire,  late  York  Herald,  lyes. 
Fifteenth  of  October  he  was  last  alive, 
One  thousand  Six  hundred  twenty  and  five. 
Seventy  three  years  bore  he  fortune's  harmes, 
And  forty-five  an  oflRcer  of  Armes. 

He  married  Thomasin,  daughter  of  Michael  Cobb,  of  Kent, 
Serjeant  at  armes,  by  whom  two  daughters  God  him  lent. 
Surviving  Mary,  William  Dickin's  wife, 
Thomason  John  Exton's.     Happy  be  their  life." 

The  above  stone  with  inscription  still  legible  I 
found  in  Hilborough  Church. 

In  the  chancel  was  a  large  flat  stone  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

'*  Hie  jacet  dominus  Thomas  ....  qui .  ob  .  .  .  . 
Yos  qui  transitis  Thomam  deflere  vetitis 
Per  me  nunc  scitis  quid  prodest  et  gloria  ditis." 

This  stone  I  have  likewise  found  in  Hilborough 
churchyard. 

Hasted  gives  descriptions  of  several  other  monu- 

•  Bib.  Top.  Brit.,  p.  86,  fig.  6. 
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ments  and  a  drawing  of  the  Church.*  Another  drawb^ 
of  the  Church  is  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Miagazine, 
May,  1809  (by  J.  Pridden,  taken  April,  1781),  Two 
views  are  given  in  Mr.  Freeman's  little  book  on 
Regulbiuni  published  in  1810.  Two  views  are  found  in 
Deeble's  Sistory  of  Thanet^  published  in  1817,  one  of 
these  shewing  the  pillars  at  the  entrance  to  the  chanod 
standing. 

A  notice  in  the  Oentleman^a  Magazine,  1809| 
furnishes  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the 
Church : — 

"  At  the  ends  eastward  of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  are  two 
portions,  14  feet  2  by  9  feet  2,  which  are  partitioned  off,  and 
have  been  shut  up  many  years,  which  evidently  were  oratories  or 
Chantries  ;  as  in  the  northern,  is  remaining  a  handsome  piscina  and 
a  cupboard  for  the  pix :  In  the  other  a  piscina  only.  There  were 
doors  of  access  to  each  of  these  from  the  chancel,  but  they  have 
been  so  long  closed  up,  that  there  was  no  remembrance  of  the 
chantries  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.'* 

There  are  but  few  notices  of  the  Monastery  build- 
ings. Leland  relates,  "The  whole  precincts  of  the 
Monastery  appeareth  by  the  old  walle;  and  the 
vicarage  was  made  of  the  mines  of  the  Monastery : 
There  is  a  neglected  chapel  out  of  the  church  yard 
wher  sum  say  was  a  parish  church,  or  the  abbay  was 
suppressed  and  given  to  the  bishop  of  Canterbury." 
Mr.  Boys's  plan  shews  three  of  these. t 

In  1850  Mr.  Roach  Smith  published  a  work  on 
the  A7itiquitie8  of  Bichboroughy  Heculver,  and  Xyfnne, 
in  which  he  gave  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  that 
related  to  the  Roman  portions  of  Reculver,  and  first 
drew  attention  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
chancel  pillars  and  arches,  which  he  described  as  of 

•  Hasted's  Kent,  folio,  vol.  iii.,  p.  686. 
t  Bib,  Top,  Brit,  plate  iv.,  p.  84. 
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B/oman  work.  He  was  not,  however,  aware  of  the 
circular  apse  at  the  east  end.  Subsequently  these 
columns  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  and  are 
now  in  the  Canterbury  Cathedral  precincts.* 

The  wanton  destruction  of  the  Church  by  the 
vicar  and  parishioners  has  been  commented  on  by 
various  contributors  to  the  Oentletnan^a  Magazine, 
but  the  following  description  in  the  writing  of  the 
parish  clerk,  and  found  among  the  parish  papers,  and 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  vicar  of  Hoathe,  is 
imsurpassed ;  I  give  it  in  its  own  language  and  spelling. 
It  begins  with  some  notes  taken  in  1806  and  follow- 
ing years. 

"  1805  Eeculvep  Church  and  Village  stood  in  saftey ;  1806  the 
sea  begun  to  make  a  little  incroach  on  the  willage;  1807  the 
farmers  begun  take  up  the  seaside  stone  work  and  sold  it  to  the 
Margate  Pier  Compney  for  a  foundation  for  the  new  peir,  and  the 
timber  by  action,  as  it  was  good  oak  fit  for  their  hoame  use,  and  than 
the  willage  became  a  total  rack  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea." 

Oct.  13*^,  1802.  "  The  Chapel  house  fell  down."  (Rtfre  some 
connecting  remarks  are  wanting),  '*  This  been  all  dun  and  spread 
abroad,  the  people  come  from  all  parts  to  see  the  ruinea  of  villago 
and  the  church.  M'  C.  C.  nailor  been  Vicar  of  the  parish,  \m 
mother  fancied  that  the  church  was  keep  for  a  poppet  show,  and  iiho 
persuaded  har  son  to  take  it  down,  so  he  took  it  in  considoratit^n 
and  named  it  to  the  farmers  in  the  parish  about  taking  it  down  ) 
sum  was  for  it  and  sum  against  it,  than  M'  nailor  wroti>  \k%  i\\^ 
Bishop  to  know  if  he  might  have  the  church  took  dowUi  Miul  in 
answer  was  it  must  be  dun  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  tht^  )M^vi«hx 
so  hafter  a  long  time  he  got  the  majority  of  one,  so  doWH  \^m^  \\\^ 
Church. 

"for  it,  M'  Nailor,  vicker,  M'  Tom  denno,  IU>i>\»lvtM\  M'f  W- 
Staines,  Brooke,  M'  Tom  Fix,  hilbrow. — Againut  It-,  M*  \V^  Bv^^W^ 
Beculver,  M' Step.  Say er,  Bishopstone,  M'  HMt  tM«M'K  ^  ^W  s4v( 
church  40  years. 


*  See  communication  to  Society  of  AntitjUf^ritiii,  IHM^U  ApU  11, 
1861. 
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"  The  last  tax  that  M'  nailor  took  was  these  "w^ords,  Let  j< 
ways  be  the  ways  of  Tightness,  and  your  path  the  peace,  and  do 
come  the  church,  and  whot  wos  is  thoats  about  is  flock  that  day 
one  knows." 

In  1809  the  Trinity  Board  purchased  the  Chun 
to  preserve  as  a  sea-mark.  The  materials  were  so 
to  different  persons,  but  a  considerable  portion  w 
used  in  building  a  church  at  Hilborough  near  hei 
and  tliat  church  being  now  in  progress  of  rebuildin 
I  have  been  enabled  to  identify  many  portions  whit 
had  been  removed  from  Reculver,  and  thus  can  gi 
a  more  perfect  description  of  the  original  Church. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  various  historical  da 
which  I  have  laid  before  you,  will  prepare  you  i 
much  interest  in  the  examination  of  the  ruins  of  tl 
Church. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  its  present  sta1 
and  hope  to  shew  you  from  a  careful  examination 
the  walls,  aided  by  the  excavations  into  the   found 
tions,  that  sufficient  materials  remain  to  enable  us 
part  reconstruct  this  most  ancient  Church,  and 
trace  its  various  periods  of  restoration. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  is 
legend  which  ascribes  the  building  of  the  two  towe 
of  the  Church  to  the  Abbess  of  the  poor  nuns  ^ 
Davington,  who,  as  she  with  her  sister  was  proceedii 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  from  Favei'sliam  to  the  chap 
of  the  Vu'gin  at  Broadstairs,  was  wrecked  at  Rcculve 
whore  her  sister  died.  The  chiu'ch  towers  are  said  1 
have  been  built  in  memory  of  the  event,  and  as  a  wan 
ing  and  guide  to  mariners.  The  Priory  of  Davingto 
was  founded  in  about  1156.  It  is  probable  that  tliei 
is  some  basis  for  tliis  statement,  as  the  architecture 
features  of  the  towers  would  agn^e  well  with  thi 
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Ipte.  It  is  stated  with  regard  to  the  chapel  of  the 
wirgin  at  Broadstairs,  that  it  was  held  in  such  vene- 
lation  by  the  sailora  that  they  dipped  their  sails  when 
passing  it.*  A  beacon  existed  in  the  field  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Church  at  lUiculver,  and  its  importance  as 
a  sea-mark  is  recognized  by  the  care  taken  of  it  by 
the  Trinity  Board.  Since  1810  they  have  erected 
groins  and  faced  the  cliff  nest  the  Church  with  stone ; 
they  have  likewise  enclosed  the  Church  with  a  fence, 
and  thus  prevented  further  desecration.  That  the 
means  they  have  adopted  have  been  most  effectual  is 
witnessed  by  the  stationary  state  of  the  sea  cliff  since 
that  date.  The  two  towers  which  are  used  as  sea- 
marks have  claimed  their  chief  attention,  the  buttresses 
hare  been  repaired  with  brick  and  the  western  door 
blocked  with  the  same. 

THE   PRESENT   STATE   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

The  north  wall  of  the  aisle  is  standing  from  five  to 
seven  feet  in  height.  Some  compact  masonry  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall  marks  the  entrance  at  tlie  north 
porch,  probably  of  Norman  date.t  In  this  wall  are 
several  insertions,  probably  at  the  Early  English 
restoration,  and  most  of  the  buttresses  are  of  this 
date.  One  in  the  centre  both  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles  blocks  an  opening  in  the  original  wall  which 
must  have  been  doorways  (d). 

I  have  classed  these  outer  walls  as  Norman ;  the 
foundations  of  them  may  have  belonged  to  an  earlier 
church.  Boman  tiles  have  been  built  in  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  if  removed  from  some  earlier  Roman  build- 
ings ;  but  these  tiles  are  likewise  built  into  the  Early 

*  Ha8t«d"9  Kent,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3C3. 

t  I  have  called  them  Xormnn,  probably  part  of  them  is  of  Saxon 

build. 
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English  walls  and  the  windows  turned  and  faced  wi 
the  like  tiles.  Probably  some  of  these  were  of  Homi 
date.  The  remains  of  the  earlier  buttresses  are  sec 
and  were  not  so  deep  as  the  later  ones,  and  appear 
have  had  rounded  faces.  Mr.  Boys  gave  a  drawii 
of  the  arch  and  lintel  of  a  Norman  door,  part  of  whii 
I  found  at  Hilborough.  (See  fig.  4  in  Topographi 
Britannicay  p.  85.) 

The  noi*th  and  south  walls  of  the  aisles  did  n 
originally  reach  to  the  extent  of  the  present  on< 
the  last  five  feet  on  either  side  being  a  later  additio 
probably  belonging  to  the  two  chantries  before  me 
tioned  of  Thos.  Nyewe  de  Wotton,  a.  d.  1351  (x  x). 

The  chancel  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  t^ 
pillars  (a  a),  described  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  ]M 
Shoppard,*  the  foimdations  of  these  pillars  I  trace 
On  either  side  of  these,  the  walls  are  of  very  compa 
masonry,  and  have  bonding  tiles  of  Roman  brick  (fij 
1,  B  B  in  plan),  2  feet  6  inches  thick.  The  walls  c 
the  chancel  were  pierced  on  either  side  for  doorway 
and  th(*  chancel  terminated  by  a  semicircular  aps< 
down  the  foundations  of  which  I  dug  and  cxhibite 
its  Roman  work.  (See  fig.  2.)  It  was  three  feet  i 
depth,  the  lower  portions  consisting  of  squared  ston 
and  flint  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  on  this  three  layers  o 
Roman  tiles,  the  whole  being  imbedded  in  very  com 
pact  mortar  or  concrete;  the  portion  composed  o 
these  tilos  was  six  inches  narrower  than  the  lowe 
portion.  This  semicircular  apse  merges  into  the  sidi 
walls  of  the  chancel,  and  in  the  latter  at  the  corners 
where  pierced  for  doorways,  the  same  Roman  tiles  an 
used  alternately  with  flint  stone,  forming  bondinj 
courses.     The  doorways  were  3  feet  2  inches  in  width 

*  ArchcBologia  Cantiana^oi,  III,  p.  li»6. 
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The  concrete  floor  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  c 
to  receive  the  foundations,  but  laid  round  them  (c). 
Parts  of  the  original  walls  of  the  chancel  are  set 
standing  about  6  feet  in  height,  and  2  feet  6  inches 
width,  built  with  very  compact  masonry,  with  regul 
layers  of  Roman  tiles ;  these  older  walls  extend  to  tl 
commencement  of  the  circular  apse  (about  10  fee 
westward.  Both  north  and  south  walls  are  marked  1 
additions  of  later  date,  perhaps  Early  English.  1 
the  north  wall  a  portion  has  been  cut  away  to  receii 
a  monmnc^nt  (see  plan  p),  a  portion  of  the  canopy  ( 
which  I  found  with  red  paint  on  it,  and  I  have  litt 
doubt  but  that  it  is  that  referred  to  by  Leland,  whei 
he  writes  "yn  the  north  side  of  the  cliirch  is  tl 
figure  of  a  Bishop  paynted  under  an  arch.**  I  ma 
add  that  I  saw  portions  of  a  monumental  effigy  i 
Hilborough  churchyard  with  similar  paint,  probabl 
removed  from  this  spot  when  the  church  was  dii 
mantled.  I  can  find  no  other  mention  of  this  mom 
ment,  which  was  probably  concealed  beneath  hig 
pews.  In  this  wall  are  tlie  remains  of  several  window 
one  whicli  I  measured  I  found  to  be  deeply  splayc 
at  an  angle  of  10°  at  the  sides,  and  30°  at  the  hot  ton 
the  sides  Ixjing  formed  of  Ex)man  tiles.  The  south  wal 
had  similar  windows ;  a  portion  of  this  wall  extern 
partly  beneath  the  western  towers,  and  is  terminate 
\nth  regular  bondings  of  Roman  tile.  The  interior  ( 
the  early  church  must  have  been  at  least  62  feet  f roi 
east  to  west ;  the  width  of  the  nave  24  feet,  tl 
length  of  the  aisles  56  feet  with  a  width  of  11  fee 
At  the  eastern  end,  the  Church  has  been  added  to  b 
continuing  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel  beyond  th 
circular  apse  17  feet.  Tliis  was  probably  done  at  tl] 
Early  English  restoration.    These  walls  are  not  g 
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well  built  as  those  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
chancel ;  and  though  they  contain  Roman  tiles,  these 
are  not  built  in  in  any  regular  manner.  The  chancel 
thus  enlarged  was  46  feet  by  23  feet,  and  the  floor 
appears  to  have  been  raised  so  as  to  cover  the  Roman 
floor  and  the  circular  apse  walls,  and  to  have  Ijeen 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  some  liaving  fleur-de-lis 
patterns.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  wall  is  now 
standing,  portions  being  (I  should  estimate)  at  least 
20  feet  in  height,  and  there  remains  the  east  window, 
wbich  appeai-s  to  have  been  encircled  with  a  canopy 
embracing  the  whole,  and  it  was  ornamented  with 
Purlseck  shaftings  standing  free  from  the  window. 
Portions  of  these  shaftings  are  in  Ililborough  church- 
yard. In  this  wall  are  stones  from  some  earUer 
building,  and  a  remaining  portion  of  a  piscina  or  stoup 
I  observed  in  the  wall  under  the  east  window.  In 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  near  the  east  end  and 
at  a  level  with  the  ground,  a  curiously  cut  step-hke 
stone  is  inserted,  perhaps  a  drain  for  a  piscina  (see  Y 
on  plan).  A  large  vault  exists  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Holmans  that  tliis 
vaxilt  is  circular,  and  has  coflBns  disposed  round  it  in  a 
circular  manner. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  Church  which  have 
escapcddestruction  consist  of  the  unique  western  towers. 
They  were  added,  I  believe,  at  the  period  of  the  Early 
English  restoration,  perhaps  about  the  twelfth  century. 
These  towers  close  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
project  beyond  them,  and  are  joined  by  a  western 
^^  front  having  a  total  width  of  64  feet.  In  the  centre  of 
^H  this  front  is  a  fine  doorway  (shewn  in  our  first  plate) 
^B  divided  into  two  by  a  central  sliafting.  These  towers 
^Kare  63  feet  in  height,  and  are  surmoimted  with  wood- 
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work,  now  used  to  support  large  vanes^  and  employ 
by  the  Trinity  Board  as  sea-marks.  The  towers  are  i 
placed  quite  centrally  with  the  chancel,  the  north  w 
of  which  cuts  a  line  south  of  the  north-west  buttn 
of  the  tower,  the  southern  wall  cutting  near  the  ce 
tre  of  the  south-east  buttress.  The  towers  hare  thi 
mouldings  set  off,  and  in  each  are  eight  windows  wi 
trefoil  heads.  In  the  belfry  story  are  four  openin 
of  rather  peculiar  construction.  The  west  front 
pierced  with  two  large  similar  openings,  between  ai 
over  wliich  is  a  circular  opening.  The  wall  of  tl 
west  front  is  pierced  from  tower  to  tower,  so  as 
connect  them  by  a  narrow  gallery;  under  this  tl 
remains  of  two  circular  windows  are  to  be  seen. 

In  excavating  near  the  south-eastern  comer 
the  churchyard,  we  discovered  the  foundations  of 
building  about  twenty  feet  square,  one  wall  of  whw 
constitutes  the  outer  wall  of  the  churchyard,  ai 
though  Roman  tiles  are  used  in  it,  I  imagine  it 
be  of  mediaeval  date ;  these  walls  rest  upon  found 
tions  of  earlier  walls  crossing  them  diagonall; 
these  may  have  been  remains  of  the  old  Monaster] 
but  we  did  not  trace  them  further  than  the  rectangul 
building  before  mentioned.  Mr.  Boys,  in  his  descri 
tion  of  the  Church  published  in  1783  in  Bibliothei 
Topographica  Britannica^  gives  drawings  of  thr 
double  windows  wliich  were  in  the  south  wall  of  tl 
chancel  of  rather  peculiar  construction.  The  san 
plate  gives  the  arch  of  the  north  door  (portions  ^ 
which  I  have  found  in  Hilborough  church),  also  tl 
large  westernmost  pillars  of  the  nave,  which 
8  feet  by  16  inches. 

*  Topographica  Britannica^  Beculrer,  p.  88. 
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From  figures  and  descriptions  we  gather  that  this 
as  an  iini>osing  church,  having  a  simple  grandeur 
[id  peculiar  construction.    There  are  points  about  it 
hich  appear  to  me  of  the  deepest  interest.     Who 
'ere  the  original  builders  ?     Mr.  Eoach  Smith  came 
the  conclusion  some  years  ago,  from  inspecting  the 
ilans  and  drawings  of  the  chancel  pillars,  and  inspec- 
!on  of  masonry,  that  they  were  of  Roman  workman- 
ip.*     The  discovery  of  the  pillars  by  Mr.  Sheppard 
has  enabled  us  to  examine  them.     At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Archseological  Institute  at  Canterbury  I  asked 
Mr.   Parker  if  he  had  auy   douht  of  their   Roman 
workmanship,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  not.    In 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  history  of  the  Clmrch  within  the 
Castle  at  Dover  (supposed  to  he  of  very  early  date), 
he  states  :    "  Other  jwrtions  of  the  stone  are  of  a  verj' 
peculiar  kind  of  coarse  oolite,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  same  stone  has  been  found  at  St.  Mildred's 
Church  at  Canterbury,  which  has  been  supposed  by 
Mr.  Hussey  to  contain  old  Roman  materials,  and  that 
the  curious  pillars  from  Reculver  are  of   the  same 
8tono."t     I    have  found  the  same   sort   of  oolite  at 
Richborough ;  and  lately  I  have  inspected  with  Canon 
Jenkins  portions  of  similar  stone  tiiat  formed  part  of 
the  Basilica  at  Lyminge :   indeed,   the   stone  found 
there  is  very  like  a  portion  of  a  similar  pillar  from 
Beculver.     I  do  not  know  how  far  we  can  atta«!i 
importance   to  the    peculiar  oolite  as   indicative  of 
Roman  origin ;  but  the  occiurence  of  this  material  in 
buildings  presumed  to  be  of  Roman  work  is  very  sig- 
nificant.    Then,  again,  the  peculiar  concrete  floor  is 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  from  a  recent  ex- 
•  Anti^itiet  of  Ricklorough,  Reeuleer,  and  Lymne,  by  C.  E. 
Smitfa,  p.  197.  t  ArehtBoloyica  Oaniiana,  Vol.  V,  p.  9. 
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animation,  as  decidedly  Boman.  This  circumstai 
is  of  great  importance.  The  pillars  might  have  be 
removed  from  some  pre-existing  buildings  not  so  t 
concrete  floor ;  moreover,  the  latter  is  hounded  hy  t 
older  present  walls,  with  which  they  seem  coeval, 
at  least  some  parts  of  them.  The  position  of  t 
Church  within  the  Bx)man  castrum  is  where  we  mig 
expect  to  find  the  praetorium.  Is  this  Church  a  !Rom; 
basilica,  or  was  it  built  after  that  pattern  at  a  lal 
date  ?  Archaeologists  have  of  late  years  almost  ignor 
the  remains  of  Saxon  architecture.  I  have,  in  defi 
ence,  marked  the  walls  bounding  the  concrete  floor 
Norman ;  but  my  conviction  is  that  they  are  prior 
that  date.  A  very  voluminous  correspondence  a 
peared  in  the  pages  of  the  Oentleman^s  Magazine 
1863  and  previous  years  between  Mr.  Parker, 
Oxford,  Canon  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Dimock,  originatii 
from  a  description  given  by  Mr.  Jenkins  of  his  chun 
at  Lyminge,  Mr.  Parker  contending  that  before  t] 
tenth  century  churches  were  mostly  built  of  woo 
and  that  no  examples  remained  of  stone  church( 
before  that  period,  except  debased  Roman  work.  E 
describes  the  masonry  of  churches  at  this  period  \ 
that  of  the  rudest  possible  character.  The  existir 
church  at  Lyminge,  excepting  a  part  of  the  soul 
wall,  Mr.  Parker  considered  as  one  of  the  elevenl 
century.     He  referred  to  the  fact  that — 

"  Every  one  of  our  cathedrals  was  rebuilt  in  the  twelf 
century  ;  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  Saxon  work  in  any  one  of  thei 
Lanfranc's  Cathedral  at  Canterbury  was  entirely  pulled  down  ai 
rebuilt  by  Ernulf  and  Conrad  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  WI13 
excepting  that  it  was  either  so  small  or  so  badly  built,  that  it  w 
not  worth  preserving."  Further  on  Mr.  Parker  observes,  "  that  tl 
Roman  art  of  building,  which  was  chiefly  of  brich^  gradually  decaji 
and  died  out  in  England ;  there  was  then  an  interval  during  whi« 
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irljr  oil  buildings  were  of  wood  or  of  rough  atone  without  mortar ; 

1  revival  took  place,  and  tlie  earlieet  buildings  erected  after 

B  revival  were  built  of  the  fragments  of  Boniao  buildinga,  and 

e  Roman  buildinga  copied  as  well  as  imekilled  hands  could  copy 

'   "  Also  he  obeervee  that  the  monks  of  almost  every  monastery 

i  Western  Europe  had  become  skilled  masons  before  the  tenth 

ptury  is  entirety  an  assumption  of  Mr.  Jenkins'.      TAei/  built 

y  subitantiatlt/,  icUh  very  thick  tcalU,  and  their  lime  being  burnt  on 

It  tjiot,  the  mortar  was  so  etroni},  and  the  grouting  after  became  a 

tuting  work,  etc."  (Here  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  contradict  himself.) 

[  have  merely  here  alluded  to  this  theory  of  Mr. 

■arker's,  because  his  authority  has   generally   been 

accepted.     But,  having  read  all  the  correspondence, 

I  consider  Mr.   Jenkins  and    Mr.   Dimock  had  the 

best  of  the  argument,  which  went  to  prove  that  many 

remains  existed  of  buildings  of  the  sixth  or  at  least 

seventh  century — certainly  earlier  tliau  the  eleventh. 

But  in  a  letter  written  to  tlio  Archteohgtcal  Journal, 

Nov.  22,  1877,  Mr.  Parker  recants;  he  writes  : — 

''  But  the  truth  must  be  acknowledged  that  to  caU  the  style  of 
architecture  by  the  names  of  the  centuries,  though  very  convenient, 
and  in  the  main  correct,  is  sometimea  misleading.  The  width  of  the 
joints  is  a  useful  distinction  between  early  and  late  Norman  build- 
ings ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  of  the  eleventh  century 
iu  England  are  not  Norman,  and  the  distinction  does  not  apply  to 
Anglo-Siwon  buildings.  Formerly,  it  is  true,  I  did  not  acknowledge 
that  there  was  any  Anglo-SaM>n  style,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  further  observations  during  the  last  forty  years 
have  made  me  see  that  this  was  an  error,  though  the  best  informed 
people  of  that  time  agreed  with  me,  and  considered  all  these  pre- 
Gorman  buildings  as  debased  Bomon  only." 

"We  may  then,  without  doing  violence  to  the  best 

ntborities,  consider  whether  we  may  not  here  have 

a^on  work.     Canon  Jenkins  informs  me  a  very  close 

laslationship  existed  between  Reculver  and  Lyminge, 

ad,  I  presume,  Canterbury,*  and  we  may  fairly  assume 

•  See  Archmologia  Caniiana,  Vol,  III,  p.  19. 
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that  the  details  of  buildings  of  early  date  in  tl 
places  may  throw  light  one  on  the  other.  Profe 
Willis  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Saxon  chu 
at  Canterbury.*  Canon  Jenkins  has  explored 
Saxon  church  at  Lyminge^f  and  I  hope  to  shew 
have  here  another  example. 

From  Willis  we  learn  the  Saxon  cathedral — f 
the  work  of  the  £x)mans — was  recovered  to  Christiai 
in  602 ;  enlarged  by  Odo  a.d.  950.  Odo's  chu 
was  built  after  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Basilica 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  as  reconstructed  by  Willis  it  1 
a  semicii*cular  apse  at  the  east  as  well  as  west  ei 
He  remarks : — 

'*  Now  although  the  large  Basilicas  at  Bome  have  transepts, 
in  the  lenser  ones  the  building  is  a  plain  parallelogram^  of  w 
tlic  aiHlos  extend  from  end  to  end,  and  the  divisions  of  the  chi 
arc  made  out  upon  its  floor  hy  steps  and  partitions^  but  do  not  s 
theniHclves  in  the  ext<3mal  form."     (P.  27.) 

The  resemblance  at  Reculvcr  is  here  striking ; 
have  a  division  of  choir  and  aisles  by  steps.  An  al 
is  i-epiH^sontcd  at  the  east  end  and  before  the  front 
the  presbytery.  At  Reculver  we  have  indications 
an  altar  in  the  latter  place,  where  afterwards  was  1 
cross  mentioned  by  Leland.  Again  there  appears 
have  l>e(m  a  side  passage  from  the  presbytery  to  \ 
side  aisles  as  in  Reculver,  probably  intended  for  p; 
cessions. 

At  Lyminge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ghurc 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  exposed  a  semicircular  apse,  whi 
appears  to  have  been  separated  from  the  nave  by  c 
cular  pillars  like  those  at  Reculver,  and  to  have  h; 
a  narrow  aisle,  part  of  the  wall  of  which  appears  bu 

*  Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral^  p.  27. 
t  Arch^sologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  X,  p.  ci. 
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>  the  present  Church.  The  circular  apse  next  the 
■urch  appears  as  the  termination  of  one  of  the  side 
3  of  a  much  lai^er  Basilica  than  that  at  Reculver ; 
I  incliued,  however,  to  consider  the  latter  probably 
I  earlier  date  than  the  former,  the  material  and  size 
E  walls  differing.*  If  I  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  I 
lOuld  say  one  of  the  aisles  of  a  large  Roman  Basilica 
been  reconstructed  into  a  Saxon  church.  How- 
'  this  may  be,  the  narrow  aisle  is  a  peculiar  ap- 
tendage  to  a  building  so  large  as  that  at  Lyminge. 
"Willis  states  it  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustine, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Pope  Gregory,  not  to 
destroy  the  heathen  temples,  but  only  the  idols  there- 
in ;  and  to  consecrate  their  buildings  to  Christianity,  t 
This  was  probably  the  case  at  Reculver,  and  when  we 
consider  the  connection  of  Reculver  with  the  Chris- 
tian King  Ethelbert's  palace,  it  appears  the  more 
likely.  How  far  Christianity  was  established  in  this 
country  before  the  advent  of  Augustine  is  a  disputed 
point,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  even  during 
the  Roman  occupation,  some  converts  existed  in  this 
country,  and  Augustine  is  likely  to  have  first  visited 
those  parts  where  some  Christians  were  established ; 
where  indeed  so  likely  as  in  the  Castra  on  the  eastern 
coast. 

P  Another  interesting  cb'cumstance  connected  with 
this  Church  was  the  curious  cross  described  by  Leland 
as  standing  on  a  base  of  unwrought  stone.  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  the  foundations  I  found  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel,  between  the  pillars,  were  the 

C&Qon  Jenkius  infomiB  me  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
it  de  Mttlaliide  that  Lyiuiuge  apse  belonged  to  a  building  iu 
the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  (.-entury. 

t  jtrchiteolurat  Hintortf  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  p.  80. 
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base  of  an  altar  on  which  the  cross  subsequently  st<x)d 
(see  plan  c).  The  position  of  this  altar  is  that  in- 
dicated in  the  instructions  ddivered  to  the  Jews  to  be 
placed  before  the  veil  of  the  temple^  as  in  Solomon's 
temple,  and  the  heathen  temples  appear  to  have  had 
the  altar  similarly  placed.  A  firesco  painting  a1 
Pompeii  thus  represents  it,  the  sacrificing  priesi 
standing  before  the  altar  and  facing  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me  there  are  points  in 
the  construction  of  this  Church  of  the  deepest  interead 
to  the  antiquary,  and  much  in  B/Cculver  calling  for  for 
ther  research.  I  have  but  imperfectly  shadowed  forU 
the  leading  features.  I  hope  my  hiunble  endeavour 
will  induce  abler  hands  to  take  up  the  subject. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  thank 
for  the  able  assistance  given  me  by  Mr.  F.  Slater ;  t 
Mr.  J.  CoUard  for  the  use  of  his  curious  map;  t 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Brown  for  his  assistance ;  to  Gano 
Jenkins  for  the  aid  he  has  given  me  in  the  historici 
portions ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  £x)ach  Smith  for  his  advic 
and  assistance. 

G.  DOWBJBIU 

Stouemouth,  Jan,  1878. 
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KTON  Manor  was  conferred  on  the  monks  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Twarde  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,   by  Queen  Eadgiva, 
Aelfgifu,  widow  of  Edmund  the  Eider,  in  the  year  961, 
was  a  thank-offering  from  the  pious  queen  for  the  recovery 
of  her  lands,  of  which  she  had  been  imjustly  deprived.     The 
parish  and  manor  from   that   time   received   the   name   of 
Monoestun  or  Monkynton, — "  The  Monks'  Land."     Of  the 
previous  inhabitants  I  can  find  no  record.      Skeletons  re- 
cently dug  up,  with  fragments  of  funeral  urns,  in  a  field  in 
the  parish,  shew  traces  of  an  early,  perhaps  pre-Christian, 
population.     The  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  its  vicinity  to 
Canterbury  by  Sarre  Ferry,  and  to  the  Wautsum,  then  the 
watery  highway  froui  Sandwich  and  Thauet  to  the  Thames, 
would  make  the  manor  a  valuable  possession  of  the  Saxon 
kings.     Its  known  history,  however,  dates  from  Eadgiva's 
gift.     The  manor  extended  from  the  lech  or  boundary  part- 
ing it  from  the  Minster  Abbey  lands,  to  the  river  Wantsum, 
by  which  it  waa  bounded  on  two  sides ;   on  the  third  it 
ed  to  the  sea.     It  was  to  be  free  of  all  taxation,  save 
trinoda  neeeasitas '  of  contributing  to  the  erection  of 
itles,  and  the  repelling  invasion,  and  repairing  highways. 
It  was  a  goodly  heritage,  comprising  the  western  portion  of 
the  Isle,  except  the  lands  held  by  the  monks  of  Eeculver, 
now  forming  the  pariah  of   St.  Nicholas.     It  consisted  of 
or  pasturage,  arable  land,  and  forest.     The  woodland 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  manor ; 
ice  called  Wode,  afterwards  Wood  Church,  and  Acole  or 
iholt,  a  name  which  seems  to  imply  that  oak  timber  ori- 
loiljr  abounded  here,  the  acorns  from  which  would  afford 
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pannage  for  the  ten  hogs  specified  in  the  Domesday  Survey. 
Salt  works  are  also  enumerated  among  the  sources  of  revenue. 
To  these  would  be  added  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of 
Birchington  and  the  Wantsum,  to  supply  the  monks'  table 
on  "  jours  maigres."    We  have  no  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  there  was  any  continuous  residence  of  the  monks  in 
their  manor  as  a  religious  community.      The  monastery 
merely  leased  out  its  land  to  tenants,  receiving  as  the  land- 
lords all  rents  and  offerings,  as  well  as  the  tithes  aoid  obla- 
tions made  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  altars  in  Monkton 
Church  and  the  Chapel  of  Wode.    The  archbishop  was  then 
the  head  of  the  monastery,  and  he  and  the  monks  had  an 
undivided  interest  in  all  the  property  of  this  important  reli- 
gious house.     Shortly  after  the  Conquest,  however.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  caused  a 
division  to  be  made  of  the  advowsons  and  other  property 
between  himself  and  the  convent.    It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
in  the  case  of  Monkton  in  what  their  respective  shares  con- 
sisted.   In  Domesday,  the  property  of  the  archbishop  and 
that  of  the  monastery  are  mentioned  as  distinct:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  archbishop,  in  the  same  survey,  is  described 
as  still  "  tenant  in  chief."     "  The  archbishop  himself,  in 
Thanet  Hundred,  holds  Monocstune."     "In  the  time  of 
King  Edward  (the  Confessor)  it  was  taxed  at  20  sulings, 
now  18.     The  arable  land  is  31  carucates.    In  the  domain 
are  four  [carucates]  and  four  score  and  nine  villains,  with  21 
borderers  having  27  carucates.    Its  whole  value  40  pounds." 
Yet  the  manor  is  described  as  "Terre  Monachorum  Archiepi." 
It  seems  that  the  advowson,   with  the  whole  or  half  the 
tithes,  together  with  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  bene- 
fice, henceforth  belonged  to  the  primate,  who  as  nominal 
head  of  the  monastery  was  still  regarded  as  tenant  in  chief 
of  the  manor,  aU  the  rents  and  revenues  of  which  were  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  prior  and  his  brethren  exclusively. 

As  lords  of  the  manor,  the  xenia^  or  half-yearly  presents 
or  offerings  made  by  the  tenants,  were  received  by  the 
monks.  Archbishop  Bichard,  however,  who  succeeded  Thomas 
d.  Becket  in  the  primacy,  made  a  fresh  change.  The  murder 
of  that  famous  prelate  would  naturally  draw  doeer  the  ties 
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□  the  archbishop  &nd  the  monastery.     At  that  time 
wrongs  of  tJie  outraged  monks  of  Christohureli  were 
iging  through   Cbriatendom,    and   gifts   of   every   costly 
icription  were  pouring  in  to  the  martyr's  ahrine.     Arch- 
ihop  Richard  now  appropriated  the  advowson  of  Monkton 
lurch  to  the  ahaonry  of  the  conyent  for  the  relief  of  the 
whereas  the  revenue  from  the  manor  lands  is  specified 
having  beeu  expended  "  pro  cibo  eomm,"  i.  e.,  of  the  monks 
imselves  for  the  use  of  the  refectory.     This  boon,  however, 
enjoyed  by  the  fraternity  for  only  a  short  season.     To 
ichard  succeeded  Baldwyn,  a  Cistercian  monk.     Diasatis- 
fied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  revenues  of  the  monastery 
were  being  lavished  in  aumptuous  hospitality ;  and,  no  doubt, 
influenced  by  jealousy  at  the  growing  power  of  the  prior  of 
Christchurch,  he  resolved  to  found  a  college  at  Hacldngton, 
a  suburb  of  Canterbury,  and  to  resume  the  rights  alienated 
by  his  predecessor.     Accordingly  he  applied  to  Pope  Lucius 
for  authority  to  resume  Monkton's  advowaon  for  the  use  of 
the  see.     The  same  Pontiff  had  originally  sanctioned  Arch- 
bishop Bichard'a  appropriation.     He  now,  however,  revoked 
thia  deciaipu,  and  testified  his  approval  of  the  archbiahop's 
intention.     The  prior  on  his  part  refusing  to  surrender  the 
church,  the  archbishop,  with  a  high  baud,  took  possession  of 
Monkton  as  well  aa  Eastry,  Meopham  and  Eynsford  churches, 
and  seized  moreover  the  jremia,  or  offerings  from  the  tenants 
of  the  manor  itaelf.     He  then  nominated  one  of  his  ovm 
chaplains  to   the   rectory.      Gervase   the   clironicler  states 
that  the  keys  of   Monkton  and   the  other  churches   were 
borrowed  on  the  pretence  of  "a  wish  to  hear  the  Gospel," 
md  the  opportunity  was  then  seized  to  induct  the  arch- 
ishop'a  presentee.     Then  came  the  tug  of  war.     Appeals  to 
Rome  and  to  the  crown,  and  then  counter  appeals,  followed 
in  rapid  succession.    In  these  Monkton  Church,  and  the  xenia 
from  Monkton  Manor,  figure  conapicuously.     It  was  notably 
lUw  chief  bone  of  contention,  and  must  have  contained  meat 
judging  from  the  heat  and  pertinacity  with 
ich  the  dispute  was  carried  on.     The  monks,  in  their  turn, 
lealed  to  the  Pope,  who  made  an  attempt  to  mediate  be- 
the  belligerents,  but  quite  in  vain.     The  monastery 
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withdrew  their  first  appeal ;  but  on  the  archbishop  retaining 
the  advowson,  as  well  as  the  xenia,  which  nndonbtedly  be- 
longed to  them  as  owners  of  the  manor,  a  fresh  appeal  was 
made  to  Eome.  Baldwyn  then  proceeded  to  fm^her  mea- 
sures, seizing  the  whole  of  the  estates  of  the  monastery, 
suspending  the  prior,  and  shutting  up  the  cathedral.  To 
strengthen  himself  in  his  new  aggression,  Baldwyn  appealed 
to  the  king.  Henry  11,  whose  back  and  whose  pride  still 
smarted  from  the  stripes  of  his  monkish  flagellators,  was 
secretly  on  the  side  of  the  archbishop,  although  professing 
to  be  impartial.  The  struggle  between  the  primate  and  the 
monks  continued  under  the  papacy  of  Urban,  Gregfory, 
Clement,  and  Celestine.  Henry  II  died  1189,  leaving  the 
breach  still  imhealed.  A  legate  was  despatched  from  Borne 
to  settle  the  dispute,  but  although  propitiated  by  the  prior 
with  a  present  of  "a  handsome  grey  coat  and  a  robe  of 
marten  skin,"  he  failed  to  restore  harmony.  He  evidently 
feared  the  wrath  of  the  new  king,  Bichard  of  the  Lion 
Heart,  who,  when  the  monks  sent  messengers  saluting  him 
as  their  lord,  exclaimed,  "  I  w<i8  their  lord,  and  will  be  yet, 
small  thanks  to  you,  ye  wicked  traitors."  In  1192  Baldwyn 
died,  and  in  the  primacy  of  Hubert,  his  successor,  the  vexed 
question  was  at  last  settled  by  arbitration.  The  estates  of 
the  monastery  which  had  been  seized  by  the  late  archbishop 
were  to  be  restored.  Symon,  the  sinecure  presentee  of 
Baldwyn  to  the  rectory  of  Monkton,  was  to  retain  it  till  his 
death.  Then  a  division  was  to  be  made.  The  manor  of 
Monkton  was  to  rest  with  the  monks,  as  well  as  the  ocenia 
therefrom.  They  were  also  to  have  half  the  tithe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  altaragium,"  by  which  was  meant  the 
moveable  furniture  of  the  church  and  chapels,  together  with 
the  offerings  made  at  the  high  altar,  and  all  tithes  not 
"bladum,  legimien  et  foenum,"  com,  vegetables,  and  hay. 
This,  with  the  advowson  of  the  living  and  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation, was  to  belong  to  the  archbishops. 

So  things  continued  till  1365.  The  manor  during  this 
time,  as  afterwards,  remained  the  property  of  the  monas- 
tery, as  appears  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  Edward 
n,  when  sorely  pressed  for  money  during  his  wars  with 
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Scotland  and  Trance,  to  deprive  them  of  this  fertile  and 
Incrative  domain.  Their  right  of  possession  was  distinctly 
confirmed  by  a  deed  of  Edward  II.  Archbiahop  IsUp  in 
1365  exchanged  the  advowsons  of  Monkton  and  three  other 
churches,  with  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  for  certain  bene- 
fices in  London.  Monkton  Church  was  thenceforth  finally 
appropriated  to  the  almonry.  In  connexion  with  tliis  settle- 
ment, I  may  mention  how  a  dry  legal  document  can  be 
illustrated,  or  enlivened,  by  clerkly  or  monastic  waggiahness. 
On  the  frontispiece  of  the  grave  deed  convoying  the  advowaon 
to  the  almoner,  still  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Librarj', 
:|ippears  the  following  rude  sketch,     A  huntsman  is  repre- 

ited  as  blowing  a  horn,  which  he  holds  in  one  hand,  while 
in  the  other  he  carries  a  hunting  pole,  from  which  a  hare  ie 
suspended ;  while  in  front  another  hare  appears  ail-but 
within  snapping  distance  of  a  greyhound  in  full  chase  after 
him.  Possibly  these  hares  may  have  been  the  direct  anoes- 
irs  of  those  which  still  afford  yearly  sport  to  the  lovers  of 

irsing  in  this  locality.  In  another  comer  of  the  page 
of  Plenty  holding  her  horn,  or  perhaps  of 
Fame,  with  her  trumpet,  announcing  to  all  comers  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  property.  Three  years  later  Monkton  was 
constituted  a  vicarage  by  Islip's  successor,  and  a  residence 
and  portion  of  the  tithe  assigned  to  the  vicara  for  their 
maintenance ;  the  nomination  to  the  vicarage  being  pro- 
bably reserved  to  himself  by  the  archbiahop. 

T  have  before  remarked  that  the  monks  at  no  time  appear 

have  resided  on  the  manor,  A  bailiff,  or  vilHeus,  occupy- 
ing the  parsonage  aa  "persona"  of  the  monastery,  repre- 
sented them,  received  the  tithes  and  probably  acted  aa 
steward  of  the  manor.     It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 

m   time  to  time  Monkton  would  be  resorted  to  hy  the 

ithren  as  a  temporary  residence.  Hasted  mentions  twelve 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  for  their  accommodation  ; 
and  Prior  Selling  is  said  to  have  built  in  1480  a  new  dormi- 
tory, perhaps  where  Monkton  Court  now  stands.  In  days 
when  the  plague,  sweating  sickness,  and  other  diseases 
haunted  the  quaint  and  picturesque  but  narrow  and  ill- 
ventilated  streets  of  towns  and  cities,  such  as  Canterbury, 
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it  must  liave  been  a  pleasant  cliange  for  sick  monks  to  pass 
a  few  days  in  the  breezy  lands  of  llianet.  Possibly  the 
right  of  free  warren  which  the  monastery  enjoyed,  and  the 
prospect  of  hunting  the  aforesaid  hares, — ^for  even  arch- 
bishops went  himting  then, — ^may  have  added  to  the  attrac- 
tion. That  the  prior  occasionally  visited  Monkton  Manor  is 
certain  from  a  curious  bill  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Library 
at  Canterbury,  given  by  one  of  the  bailiffs  to  the  existing 
prior.     It  contains  the  following  items : — 

"  Bill  endentyed  the  iv^  day  of  December  in  the  vii***  year  of 
the  rayne  of  King  Henry  VII*^  witnesseth  that  John  Martyn  hath 
received  of  my  Lord  Prior,  dyvers  stuffes  for  my  Lord's  chamber 
and  chapell  in  the  Almonry  of  Monkton  above  such  stuffes  as  the 
said  John  had  in  keeping  before,  as  appeareth  by  wytness.  1.  A 
payre  of  vestments,  cloth  of  baudekin,  the  orphreys  blewe  with  fleurs 
de  lys  of  gold.  Item  in  the  chamber,  1  pajre  of  sheets,  1  pillow  of 
down  coverjd  with  linen  cloth,  and  a  tassell  of  white  sylke.  A  qwylt 
with  v  leopards  and  byrdes.  Item,  1  coverlete  with  lyons  bordered 
with  cloudys.  1  mattress  with  bars :  also  ii  cochens,  whereof  one 
with  a  lyoQ  and  the  other  of  red  say.  Item,  ii  curtains  of  blue  buc- 
cram,  with  swanys,  stayned.  Item,  I  covering  to  a  bed  of  Lord 
Alexander,  colorys  yellow  and  green,  lyned  with  blew  buccram. 
Item,  one  tester  of  the  same  colorys,  lyned  with  canvas.  Item,  a 
square  coffer,  and  a  tabyll  standing  in  my  Lord's  chamber.  Item,  a 
basen  with  a  ewer  of  laten,  with  a  candlestick  doble  nozzyd,  with 
two  branches." 

Prom  this  may  be  inferred  that  the  lord  prior,  when  he 
came  to  Monkton,  had  temporary  apartments  found  him  in 
the  parsonage  by  the  stevTard  or  bailiff ,  and  further,  that 
when  he  paid  Monkton  a  visit,  he  slept  very  softly  and 
luxuriously  in  his  dainty  bed  and  bed  furniture.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  the  manor  and  advowson  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  monks  till  the  Dissolution  in  38  Henry  Vill. 
The  manor  was  then  surrendered  to  the  Crown,  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  in  the  deed  of  surrender  the  archbishop 
joins,  shewing  that  he  was  still  considered,  as  nominaJ 
abbot,  to  have  an  interest  in  the  lands.  The  king  bestowed 
the  manor  of  Monkton  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  his  new 
foundation.     It  was  afterwards  leased  by  them  to  Qaeen 
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Elizabeth,  who  bestowed  it  oq  her  favourite  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  lease  reverted 
to  the  Chapter  of  Canterburj-,  who  hold  it  atill. 

To  this  account  of  the  manor  of  Moukton  a  short  notice 

of  Monkton  Church  may  be  fittingly  appended.     It  appears 

to  have  been  built  late  in  the  Norman  period,  when   the 

round   arch   was    giving    place   to   the    pointed.      Perhaps 

■'  rebuilt "  may  be  the  more  correct  eipi-easion ;  for  an  earlier 

church  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time  of  the  Domesday 

Survey.     It  originally  tionsisted  of  chaneel,  nave,  and  north 

aisle,  with  a  low  western  tower.     The  windows  (bloeked-up 

I   traces  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  tower  and  south  wall) 

L  were  very  simple,   not  to  say  rude,    consisting  of  narrow 

Lround-headed  lights,    with  hood  mouldmgs.     The  chaneel 

l<arch  rests  on  round  piers,  and  the  angles  of  their  capitals 

land  bases  are  carved  with  grotesque  heads.     In  each  pier  a 

■  corbel,  inserted  to  support  the   rood   beam,    still   remains. 

I  The  tower  was  originally  lower,  and  contains,  on  the  ground 

riloor,  a  deeply  splayed  window.     In   Hasted  the  historian's 

■'time  the  tower  contained  a  very  ancient  spiral  wooden  stjiir- 

,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  old  people  in  the  pariah  still 

F  remember,   but  on  the   restoration  of    the   church   it   was 

removed.     A  piscina  of  Norman  style  is  in  the  south  wall  of 

the  »acrarium.     The  north  aisle  was  divided  from  the  nave 

by  five  pointed  arches,  resting  on  square  piers,  which  shew 

V  the  early  date  of  its  construction.     The  walls,  unlike  those 

I  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Wade,  which 

(etc  faced  with  flint,  consist  of  rubble  mixed  with  flint  and 

jidstoue,  welded  together  promiscuously  hy  mortar.     The 

Voriginal  roof  was  of  higher  pitch  than  the  present  one,  and 

must  have  had  a  long  lean-to  roof  projecting  over  the  north 

lisle.     The  entrance   formerly  was   through  the  tower,   in 

vrliicb  is  a  low  weather-worn  doorway,  with  pointed  arch 

liKDrrounded  with  herring-bone  masonry.     In  the  south  wall, 

jr,  is  another  door,  now  closed,  the  approach  apparently 

1  Monkton  Court,  on  the  site  of  which  perhaps  were  the 

IDonks'  occasional  lodgings.     The  flooring  of  the  church,  as 

my  be  seen  by  coinparing  the  height  of  this  doorway  within 

nlie  church  with  the  exterior,  must  have  been  some  two  feet 

T  2 
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below  the  level  of  the  present  churchyard.  The  chancel  floor 
was  originally  a  step  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and, 
as  ail  advocate  for  restoration  of  churches  to  be  what  their 
architects  designed  them,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  this  pecu- 
liarity was  not  preserved  when  the  church  was  munificently 
restored  by  my  predecessor.  The  church  underwent  impor- 
tant alterations,  some  time  about  the  beginning  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  This  would  correspond  to  the  period  when 
the  advowson  was  handed  over  by  Archbishop  Islip  to  the 
monastery,  shortly  after  which  a  resident  vicar  was  appointed. 
The  alterations  then  made  in  the  fabric  seem  to  have  been 
as  follows :  the  greater  portion  of  the  north  aisle  was  taken 
down,  although  a  portion  of  it  still  stood  when  Lewis  and 
Hasted  wrote  their  histories.  It  had  probably  become 
ruinous,  and  the  inhabitants  and  vicar  may  have  lacked  the 
funds  to  restore  it.  Into  the  arches,  blocked  up,  were 
inserted  Perpendicular  windows,  the  same  type  of  window 
being  then  substituted  in  the  chancel  and  south  wall  for  the 
round-headed  ones  of  the  earlier  period.  The  monastery 
would  probably  at  the  same  time  restore  or  rebuild  the 
chancel,  the  windows  in  which  correspond  with  those  in  the 
restored  nave,  although,  as  has  been  said,  the  original 
Norman  piers  supporting  the  chancel  arch  remain.  A 
wooden  roof,  with  king-posts  and  tie-beams,  was  placed  over 
nave  and  chancel,  but  of  lower  pitch  than  the  former.  The 
present  porch  on  the  north  side  was  then  built,  and  the 
tower  raised,  the  upper  story  being  fitted  with  Decorated 
windows.  Hasted  mentions  stalls  existing  in  his  time  in  the 
chancel,  and  that  the  glass  of  the  windows  exhibited  heads 
of  St.  Mildred,  of  the  kings  Lucius  and  Ethelred,  as  well  as 
of  some  of  the  priors,  which  have  now  disappeared.  The 
church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  contained 
her  image,  as  well  as  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  as  appears 
from  the  Wills  in  the  Registry  at  Canterbury,  in  which 
money  is  left  by  testators  to  furnish  lights  to  bum  before 
them.  Monkton  Church  contains  one  very  perfect  brass,  in 
memory  of  a  secular  priest,  in  his  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
the  scroll  of  which  has  long  disappeared.  It  has  been 
assigned  to  about  1460,  and  has  been  thought  to  represent 
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Sir  John,  or  as  we   should   say,  the  Rev.  John   Spyer,  or 

Spycer,  a  benefactor  of  the  church,  who  died  about  that  time. 

Into  the  stone,  containing  the  above,  has  been  in  later 

days   absurdly  iuBerted    a    post- reformation   brass,   to   the 

memory  of  Lebbie  or  LebbosuB  Orchard,  who  died  IS80,  and 

who   is   stated   to   have   been   lessee  of  the  manor  at  the 

beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.     Here  the  formula — 

"whose   soul   resteth   with   the   Lord   God," — replaces   the 

r  medieval  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.     This  notice  of 

I  Monkton  Church  may  be  appropriately  closed  by  a  curious 

L  'Sonplet,  in  rhyming  monkish  verse,  which  once  was  affixed 

["to  the  wall  near  the  west  end  of  the  nave.     We  may  forgive 

I  tiie  false  quantities  for  the  sake  of  the  insular  enthusiasm  of 

Ithe  composer: — 

"  luBula  rotunda,  Tauetos,  quain  circuit  unda, 
FertUis  et  munda,  nulla  eat  in  orbe  secuuda." 
which  may  be  thus  rendered : 

"  Tb&net,  tlmt  island  round,  wbicti  waters  bound 

So  pound,  with  fruits  eo  crowned,  what  second  can  be  found," 
Prom  the  church,  the  transition  is  natural  to  the  in- 
cumbents and  ministers  thereof.  With  a  few  details,  there- 
fore, regarding  my  predecessors,  I  will  close  this  paper.  The 
changes  in  the  appropriation  of  the  Monkton  advowson 
of  course  affected  the  ecclesiafltical  status  of  its  ofBcials. 
In  the  earliest  times,  till  the  division  by  Archbishop  Anselm, 
Monkton,  with  its  dependent  chapel,  would  be  served  by 
regular  priests  from  the  monastery.  From  that  period, 
1077,  with  a  short  interval  in  the  primacy  of  Archbishop 
Richard,  Monkton  was  a  rectory  conferred  by  the  Arch- 
bishops on  non-resident  priests,  such  as  Simon  Sywell, 
Archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, appointed  by  Boldwjn,  The  rectory  was  therefore  a 
sinecure,  and  the  services  provided  by  substitutes,  or  curates 
in  charge.  Among  these  rectors  was  James,  nephew  of 
Francis,  Cardinal  of  St.  Lucia,  in  Bome.  He  was  appointed 
rector  of  Monkton  by  Pope  Celestine  V,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  archbishopric,  and  confirmed  in  the  benefice  by  liis 
successor  Boniface,  who  tried  hard  to  prevail  on  King 
Edward   I  to  allow  his  presentee  to  retain  it.     This,  how- 
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ever,  the  king,  in  a  council  held  at  Berwick  for  other  matters, 
refused,  as  '^  against  the  right  of  the  realm.''  Thus,  this 
obscure  parish  again  came  to  the  front,  and  (as  I  am  gratified 
to  state)  furnished  an  opportunity  for  vindicating  our  national 
independence  from  the  claims  of  Papal  aggression.  As  has 
been  before  stated,  three  years  after  Islip  restored  the  rectory 
to  the  monks,  his  successor  made  the  parish  a  vicarage. 
The  deed  of  appointment  set  forth  that  the  vicar  shall  have 
one  hall  with  two  chambers,  a  kitchen,  a  dovecote,  a  court 
lodge,  or  curtilagium,  with  fit  garden  or  endosiure.  Here  I 
may  ask,  why  were  dovecotes  always  included  in  ancient 
glebe  houses  ?  Were  they  typical  of  the  presumed  dove-like 
character  of  those  who  inhabited  them?  Or,  in  days  when 
the  butcher  did  not,  as  now,  make  his  daily  rounds,  were 
they,  as  furnishing  pigeon  pies  and  other  parts  of  the  bill  of 
fare,  no  inconsiderable  elements  in  supplying  the  reverend 
man's  larder  P  The  said  vicar  was  bound  (although  then 
diocesan  surveyors  and  Dilapidation  Acts  were  not)  to  keep 
the  premises  in  repair,  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  keep- 
ing up  the  church.  A  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  parish 
lands,  together  with  £12.  Is.  8d.  yearly  in  money,  were 
assigned  to  him  as  stipend.  As,  however,  out  of  this, 
besides  his  liabilities  at  home,  he  was  to  provide  a  priest  or 
chaplain  for  the  chapels  of  Wode  and  Birchington.  At 
Birchington,  a  chapelry  of  later  date  than  Woodchurch, 
likewise  in  the  manor,  the  chaplain  was  to  celebrate  daily,  if 
possible,  at  Wode,  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 
Wax  lights  for  the  said  chapels  were  to  be  provided  from 
the  offerings  to  the  mother  church,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chapels  were  to  contribute  towards  the  repairs  of  Monk- 
ton.  The  vicar  was  lo  provide  vestments,  and  to  bind  the 
service  books,  the  books  themselves  being  supplied  by  the 
rectors.  These  liabilities  proving  rather  burdensome  to 
the  vicars,  a  small  pension,  amounting  to  £6.  Os.  lOd.  half- 
yearly,  was  paid  them,  as  a  gratuity  from  the  monastery ; 
copies  of  receipts  for  this  pension  are  still  in  the  Cathedral 
Library.     I  append  a  transcript : — 

Mem<^. :    quod  Ego  Mr.  Johes  Heynys  YicariuB  de  Monkton 
recepi  de  D*no  Priore  Eccli®  X.  Cant.  Amxo  D'ni.  MQl'mo  quinqua- 
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Ibesimo  duodecimo  die  mensis  Maie  quinto,  per  maaua  Boberti 
Jiiylor  vj"  x''  in  p&rt«  penBioiiis  meie  anni  ppesentiB,  de  majiu 
propria. 

Another  receipt  is  in  the  quaint  old  English  of  the  time,  viz., 
Med. :  "  Tb&t  1  John  Heynys  vyoar  of  Monketon  have  recevyd 
of  my  Lord  Prior  of  Chrystya  cherche  by  the  hands  of  John 
Bydell  the  last  day  of  Aprell  the  yer  of  our  Lord  mccccciiiii  vi"* 
X*  in  parte  of  my  pension  of  this  y'r  present." 

»  Bydell  was  steward  of  the  monastery,  and  the  said  pay- 
ments were  made  to  the  vicar,  whose  effigy,  as  I  have  said^ 
Kes  in  the  front  of  the  chancel.  I  ought  not  to  omit  in 
mentioning  ancient  vicars,  that  Sir  John  Spycer,  above  cited, 
as  dying  1460,  left,  by  his  will,  money  to  buy  a  chasuble,  two 
tauicles,  and  the  apparel  thereunto  for  the  parish  church. 
After  the  Dissolution  the  vicars  of  Monkton  were  for  a  time 
apparently  appointed  by  the  Chapter,  and,  in  one  instance,  by 
I  the  lessee  of  the  manor,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  At  the  Visita- 
■itton  of  Archbishop  Parker,  1566,  Robert  Flote  was  vicar;  he 
IJB  described  as  "non  conjugalwt"  a  bachelor,  "non  Latvne 
xtue  "  not  a  Latin  scholar,  "  non  Iwspitalis  "  not  a  giver  of 
■dimier  parties,  "  nullum  habens  betiefidum  "  unbeneficed,  i.e., 
Krhaps  without  other  preferment. 

In   1640,  when   the  Puritan   storm   was  gathering  and 
irkening  over  the  Church  and  kingdom,  Meric  Casaubon, 
Wuoa  of  the  celebrated  foreign  refugee,  Isaac  Casaubon,  was 
vicar,  holding,  like  his  predecessor,  the  living  of  Minster  with 
Monkton,     Among  the  complaints  from  aggrieved  parish- 
ioners to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Religion  was  one 
signed  by  thirty-three  inhabitants  of  Monkton,  and  endorsed 
by  Sir  E.  Dering,  J. P.,  which  set  forth  that  the  said  Meric, 
prebendary  of  CKrist  Church,  held  the  vicarages  of  Minster, 
Monkton,  and  Eirchington,  his  income  from  all  ecclesiastical 
sources  being  £640  per  annum.     The  said  Meric  was  zealously 
_  observant   of    all   innovations,   for   he   hath    enforced    the 
Miridhioners  to  rayle  in  and  separate  the  Communion  table 
1  the  rest  of  the  chancel  to  their,  the  parishioners,  chaise 
'  When  it  was  done,  because  it  satisfied  not  the  doe- 
r's phancy,  he  procured  new  processe  against  the  church- 
■dens  to  alter  it,  and  au  excommunication  against  them 
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for  not  being  as  speedy  therein  as  he  required,  to  the  parish 
cost  of  40s. ;  and  to  shew  his  inebriated  humor  (metaphori- 
cally *  inebriated,'  it  is  to  be  hoped),  he  caused  the  church- 
warden, then  under  excommunication,  before  he  could  be 
absolved,  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  perform  what  was  required 
of  him.  And  although  there  is  sufficient  means  in  the  said 
parish,  without  the  help  of  any  other  place,  to  maintain  a 
preaching  minister  there,  yet  he  himself  seldom  cometh 
thither,  but  keeps  a  curate  there — a  weak  and  unable  man, 
unworthy  of  imitation  in  life  or  doctrine."  This  petition 
ends,  a  curious  sign  of  the  times,  by  praying  not  only  "  for 
the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  the  King,"  Charles  I,  but 
for  "  the  prosperous  successe  of  the  high  and  honorable  Court 
of  Parliament." 

Other  charges,  especially  that  of  repelling  communicants 
who  would  not  come  up  to  the  rails,  were  brought  against 
the  vicar  by  the  parishioners  of  Minster,  who  further  com- 
plained that  "  he  bowed  to  the  altar."  The  doctor,  in  his 
defence,  alleged  that  Birchington  and  Monkton  were  one 
benefice,  and  only  brought  him  in,  after  paying  dues  and 
curates,  £50  per  annum;  also,  that  Minster  and  Monkton 
lay  close  together.  To  the  charge  of  having  removed  the 
Communion  table  in  Monkton  church  to  the  east  end,  and 
railing  it  in,  he  declares  he  "  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
Court  without  any  intermeddling  of  his."  He  only  began 
bowing  to  the  altar  when  it  was  commanded  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  but  he  never  enforced  it  on  others.  He  always 
resided  in  one  or  other  of  the  vicarages  most  part  of  the 
summer,  except  once,  when  hindered  by  the  plague,  and 
would  reside  longer,  but  for  the  imhealthiness  of  the  place. 
Further,  he  deposed  that  "  the  curate  he  hath  in  Monkton  is 
approved  by  the  greater  part  of  the  parish,  and  was  once  so 
well  liked  for  a  while  by  some,  that  have  now  testified  against 
him,  that  they  ofiEered  him  a  good  reward  to  preach  twice, 
whereas  I  require  but  once."  The  charges  brought  by  the 
Minster  parishioners  he  also  rebutted,  but  these,  as  not 
directly  relating  to  Monkton,  I  omit ;  however,  Meric  Casau- 
bon  was  deprived,  and  a  Presbyterian,  one  Thorogood,  made 
vicar  of  Monkton  and  Birchington  during  the  Common- 
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wealth.  After  King  Charles  enjoyed  hiB  own  again,  "  on 
the  memorable  'black  Bartholomew's  day,'"  1662,  Mr. 
Thorogood  was  among  the  2000  Nonconformists  who  honour- 
ably resigned  their  preferments  rather  than  sign  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  "  and  undeprived  his  benefice  forsook." 

Dr.  Casaubon  was  then  restored,  but  soon  resigned  this 
liying  for  a  more  lucrative  one  elsewhere. 

I  have  just  one  more  fact  to  record,  or  rather  an  alleged 
fact,  let  us  hope,  as  regards  one  of  my  reverend  predecossora, 
it  may  be  a  libel !  It  accounts,  at  all  events,  for  the  total 
absence  of  nearly  all  ancient  docnmenta  relating  to  Monkton 
parish.  The  question  might  naturally  be  asked.  What  aie 
the  contents  of  the  registers  of  this  church?  In  so  ancient 
a  parish,  are  there  no  old  oaken  worm-eaten  iron-bound  chests 
full  of  pai-chments,  yellow  with  age,  illustrating  the  parochial 
history  in  bygone  generations  ?  Alas,  for  archteology !  I 
can  only  reply,  in  the  terms  of  a  certain  historj-  of  Ireland, 
in  which  the  heading  of  one  of  the  chapt-era  purported  to  be, 
"Of  Snakes  in  Ireland;"  on  turning,  however,  to  the  page, 
the  reader  was  informed,  "  There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland ;" 
80,  as  to  ancient  registers  and  records,  the  answer  is,  "  There 
are  absolutely  none  in  Monkton."  The  registers  only  go 
back  to  1700.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  disappearance  of 
*  earlier  records  is  this.  At  a  festive  meeting,  at  which  the 
then  vicar,  churchwardens  and  others  were  present,  and  when 
the  punch-bowl  had  perhaps  circulated  freely,  the  subject  of 
a  certain  old  chest  in  the  church  was  brought  forward.  It 
was  agreed  that  it  should  be  then  and  there  produced  and 
inspected.  The  old  register,  archives  and  other  paj^ers  were 
overhauled,  and  being  voted  as  useless  lumber,  they  were 
forthwith  committed,  like  Don  Quixote's  books  of  romance, 
to  the  flames.  As  an  apology  for  this  act  of  vandalism,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Kent  Archseological  Society 
was  not  then  in  existence,  and  had  not  entered  on  its  valuable 
work  of  calling  the  attention  of  parishioners  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  records  of  the  days  of  old,  and  their  dne 
responsibility  to  preserve  them.  One  word  more,  as  a  parting 
tribute  to  the  "  monks  "  who  gave  their  name  to  this  parish. 
"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  nft«r  tliem  ; 
The  good  ia  oft  interred  with  their  bonee." 
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So  it  has  fared  with  the  inhabitants  of  monasteries  in  this 
and  other  countries.  The  mention  of  ^^the  monks  of  old" 
too  often  merely  calls  up  the  idea  of  indolent,  well-fed,  use- 
less, brainless  ecclesiastics,  compensating  their  celibacy  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  sometimes 
with  many  a  foul  blot  on  their  reputation.  But,  true  as  such 
charges  may  have  often  been,  let  us  give  the  monks  their  due. 
A  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  them  as  benefactors  of  the 
lands  where  their  religious  houses  were  founded.  In  days  of 
rudeness  and  ignorance  they  cultivated  the  arts ;  they  were 
the  builders,  the  architects,  the  sculptors,  the  painters,  the 
illuminators  of  mediseval  times.  In  their  scriptoria  or 
libraries,  they  preserved  and  handed  down  treasures  of  secular 
and  sacred  learning,  which  but  for  them  must  have  perished. 
When  there  was  as  yet  no  poor-law,  by  the  doles  at  the 
monastery  gate  the  poor  and  needy  were  fed,  and  the  sick 
visited,  and  the  naked  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  cowled 
fathers.  Their  walls  were  often  a  refuge  for  persecuted 
innocence,  and  a  sanctuary  against  lawless  oppressors,  offer- 
ing, too,  a  hospitable  welcome  and  a  kindly  shelter  to  many 
a  homeless  wanderer.  Finally,  within  the  convent  walls  in 
stately  minster  or  Decorated  chapel  God  was  daily  and  nightly 
worshipped.  His  praises  ever  chanted,  and  the  lamp  of 
devotion  kept  burning,  dimmed  indeed  by  superstition,  and 
crusted  over  with  the  traditions  of  men,  but  often  with  dear, 
true,  and  fervent  flame,  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,*' 
till  the  day-spring  of  a  purified  faith  and  better  knowledge 
dawned  on  our  Church  and  land. 
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The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  rurley,  in  liis  History  of 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  will  commend  itself  generally  as  the 
most  probable  solution  of  the  obscure  question  of  villenage 
in  Kent. 

"  I  cannot  imagine/'  he  says,  "  any  other  reason  than  that  the 
claim  [of  exemption  from  villenage]  originated  with  the  free  tenure 
of  the  land  in  Kent,  and  not  the  emancipation  of  the  person  from 
hereditary  bondage."   (vol.  i.,  p.  268.) 

This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  general  and  local  history. 
That  there  were  villeins,  and  aerri,  in  Kent  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  and  afterwards,  no  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  subject  can  entertain  a  doubt. 
Still,  the  boast  or  claim  that  there  were  never  slaves  in  Kent 
has  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  moreover  the  support  of  at 
least  one  eminent  modem  writer.  It  will  therefore  perhaps 
be  deemed  worth  while  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  it 
is  based. 

Hallam,  whose  adoption  of  the  traditionary  opinion  ob- 
tained for  it,  probably,  much  of  its  present  authority,  writes 
as  follows : — 

"  By  the  demands  of  these  rioters  (the  insurgents  of  1381)  we 
perceive  that  territorial  servitude  was  far  from  extinct;  but  it 
should  not  be  hastily  concluded  that  all  were  personal  villeins,  for  a 
large  proportion  were  Kentishmen,  to  whom  that  condition  could  not 
have  applied ;  it  being  a  good  bar  to  a  writ,  de  nativitate  prohandd, 
that  the  party's*  father  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Kent." 

For  this  statement  he  refers  to  three  authorities : — 30 
Edw.  I  in  Pitz-herbert ;  Villenage  apud  Lambarde's  Peram- 
htdatian  of  Kent ;  Somner  On  Oavelkind,  p.  72. 

*  MiddU  Ag§s,  vol.  iii.,  p.  108. 
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We  will  proceed  in  the  inverse  order,  and  taie  the  last  of 
these  authorities  first. 

The  reference  to  Somner  confirms  to  a  ^reat  extent 
Hallam's  opinion.  For  it  seems  from  an  old  Lieger  that, 
among  the  articles  by  which  the  auditor  made  enquiry  of  the 
bailiffs  of  the  Cathedral  manors  in  general,  were  some  con- 
cerning the  payments  made  by  *  nativi '  for  licence  to  work 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  manor,  to  marry  their  daughters, 
and  to  enjoy  other  liberties.  But  these  enquiries  were  not 
addressed  to  the  bailiffs  of  Kentish  manors,  a  circumstance 
which  leads  to  the  presumption  that  there  were  not  at  that 
time  any  nativi  or  servi  on  the  Cathedral  estates  in  Kent. 

Somner,  however,  goes  on  to  shew  that  at  that  period — 
temp.  Edw.  II,  Villenage  existed  on  other  estates  in  the 
County.  In  his  Appendix^  Scriptura  15,  he  gives  a  copy  of  a 
Writ  of  7th  Edw.  11  to  the  assessors  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth 
in  Kent,  for  the  relief  of  the  villeins  of  the  Abbot  of  S. 
Augustine's.  Their  goods  and  chattels  had  been  taxed  with- 
out deduction  of  the  rents,  services,  and  customary  payments 
rendered  to  the  Abbot,  which  were  already  taxed  among 
his  spirituals.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IH,  also,  villenage 
existed  on  the  estates  of  the  same  Abbey.  A  tenant  of  S. 
Augustine's  did  homage  to  the  Abbot  for  land  held  by  the 
custom  or  tenure  of  Gavelkind,  covenanting  to  perform  as 
much  service  to  his  lord  as  to  the  same  villenage  appertained. 
A  copy  of  this  deed  is  given  in  Somner's  Appmdix,  Scriptura 
16. 

Again,  Somner  quotes  the  Laws  of  Henry  I,  cap.  76, 
which  make  mention  of  Villani  in  Kent :  "  Differentia  tamen 
Weregildi  multa  est  in  Cantifl,  Villanorum  et  Baronum."  In 
Domesday,  also,  villani  are  mentioned. 

But  these  references  are  probably  not  altogether  to  the 
point ;  for,  apparently,  it  was  not  of  exemption  from  villen- 
age in  general,  but  of  ^personal  villeins*  (by  which  term 
servi  or  nativi  must  be  intended)  that  Hallam  writes  in  the 
before-named  passage.  Of  the  existence,  however,  of  this 
class  in  Kent,  Somner  furnishes  some  plain  evidence.  He 
quotes  Domesday 'booky  in  which  *  servi '  of  many  manors  are 
spoken  of.    They  were,  he  says,  specially  to  be  found  in 
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uthfleet,  Stoue,  Falkham,  WoiJdham,  TrottescUffe,  Snod- 
Halling,  Friiidebury,  and  in  other  uianora  belonging  to 
'the  Bishop  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Rochester. 

From  Domesday,  after  making  one  or  two  references  to 
the  servitude  of  the  '  Cotarii,'  he  descends  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  year  1407,  Sir  W.  Septvans 
■of  MiltOD,  near  Canterburj-,  by  will  enfranchised  his  slayes. 

"  Item  lego  Adnm  Standerd.  Thomip  Hammonde,  Koberto  .Staii- 
derd,  Boberto  C'hirche,  &  Johanni  Kichesforde,  tervin  et  natirU 
meit,  pro  bono  aervitio  mibi  ab  eisdem  facta,  plenam  libertatem,  et 
Tolo  quod  quilibet  eonmdem  habeat  cartam  manumiBaiouis,  eigillo 
meo  eignatam,  in  tcBtinioiiium  hujusinodi  mex  ultimiB  voluntatis." 

This  will  is  unimpeachable  testimony ;  while  of  the  exist- 
ence of  servitude  at  the  time  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection, 
twenty-five  years  before,  we  have  the  documentary  evidence 
published  by  Mr.  Flaherty.*  The  testimony  of  the  Approver 
Cote,  that  the  accused  persons  Harding,  Munde,  Bright,  etc., 
3>rop08ed  to  make  John  of  Graunt  King  of  England,  if  it  were 
true,  as  stated  by  strangers  who  came  from  the  north,  that 
he  had  freed  his  natives  in  every  county  of  England  ;t  and 
farther,  the  poverty  of  the  men  who  had  "  no  goods  nor 
chatells  of  land  nor  tenements,"  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  themselves  were  Tuxtivi — the  lowest  class  of  agricultural 
Jabourers. 

The  adverse  opinion  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  must  not 
however  be  passed  over.  His  researches  begin  vrith  a.d. 
1259,  and  thoy  negatively  confirm  Hallam's  statement  that 
there  were  no  personal  villeins  in  Eent  in  1381,  for  he  has 

I  found  no  trace  of  personal  servitude,  nor  of  any  other  peculiar 
incidents  of  ciistomary  holding  in  the  accounts  of  Kentish 
eetat«B  examined  by  him. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  enquire  what  corroboration  Lam- 
barde,  who  is  the  second  of  Hallam's  authorities,  gives  to  his 
text. 
treat] 
irhicl 


"It  appeeretli,"  he  says.    "  by  claime   made   in    our  nuncient 

Itreatiee.  that  tbe  bodies  of  all  Kentish  perBona  be  of  free  condition, 
yrhicb  also  is  coufessed  to  be  true,  30  Bdw.  I,  in  the  title  of  Villen- 
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age  46  in  Fitzherbert :  where  it  is  holden  sufficient  for  a  man  to 
avoid  the  objection  of  bondage  to  say,  that  his  Eather  was  bom  in 
the  Shyre  of  Kent :  but  whether  it  will  serve  in  that  case  to  say 
that  himself  was  borne  in  Kent  I  have  knowne  it  (for  good  reason) 
doubted."* 

In  the  ^*  ancient  Eoll/'  alluded  to  by  Lambarde,  and  ap- 
pended to  the  Perambulation,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  allowed 
by  the  justices  in  Eyre  in  the  21  st  of  Edw.  I,  that  aU  the 
bodies  of  Kentishmen  be  free,  as  well  as  the  other  free  bodies 
of  England. 

Lambarde's  second  reference  confirmatory  of  the  ancient 
treatise  is  to  Pitzherbert,  the  author  referred  to  by  HaUam 
in  the  first  place.  Fitzherbert  was  an  eminent  judge  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  composed,  among  other  works, 
the  New  Natura  Breviuniy  and  La  Ghrande  Abridgement,  In 
the  latter  work,  under  the  head  of  Villenage,  is  to  be  found 
the  passage  referred  to  by  Lambarde  and  by  Hallam.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

Fitzherbert' 8  La  Orande  Abridgement,  fol :  London,  Bic.  Pynson 
1516,  f .  204  verso. 

Art.  "  Villenagey"  paragraph  46 ;  An  :  30  Ed.  I  Iter  Comub. 

§  Mutt,  si  VD  nyefEe  espouse  vn  fraunsre  home  apres  la  mort 
son  baron  el  retournet  a  son  primer  estat. 

§  Brumpt,  quod  dictum  fluum  (sic)  est. 

§  Hervy.  pocius  virum  extra  fluum  (sic) . 

§  King,  si  le  seignor  marie  son  niefPe  el  est  fraunsre  toutz  jours 
apres  la  mort  son  baron  que  fuit  le  seignor  auter  est  si  estraunge 
marie  mon  nyeffe  el  ne  serra  fraunsre  mes  dur'  le  espousage. 
Brumpt  ieo  veie  en  brefe  de  Nyeste  nyeffe  dit  que  el  fuit  fraunsre 
&c.  et  Tenquest  trouve  que  le  pere  cesty  que  fiiit  claim'  come  nyeffe 
fuit  nasquit  en  Kent  et  savois  pluis  enquer'  fuit  ag.  q'  el  fuit 
fraunsre  &c.  pour  ceo  que  il  nad  villen  en  Kent  Ac. 

The  judges  were  on  their  ^iter^  in  Comvmll,  when  a 
case  of  villenage  came  before  them.  The  lady  of  the 
manor  claimed  the  widow  of  a  freeman  as  her  nief .  This 
person,  Ismeyn,  was  bom  in  the  manor,  but  had  been  absent 
thirty  years,  and  on  returning  to  her  native  place,  in  her 
widowhood,  was  subjected  to  the  lady's  claim.    The  case, 

*  Vide  Peramlmlatiim  of  Kent, 
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^^Bvrhich  18  fully  given  by  Mr.  Horwood  in  hia  edition  of  the 
^■Yearbook,  under  30  Edw,  I,  was  not  decided.  The  judges 
"  appear  to  have  been  averse  from  admitting  the  lady's  right 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  agreeable  to  Cornish 
custom,  though  doubtless  oppressive  in  itself.  Judge  Brmup- 
ton's  remark,  which  is  not  verbally  the  same  in  the  Yearbook 
as  in  Pitzherbert,  ia  thus  given  by  Mr.  Horwood  : — 

'■  le  vj  en  un  bref  de  nejfte,  ou  cely  qe  fut  deinauiide  com  neyfe 
ae  dist  estre  fraunke  etrove  fut  par  enqueat  qe  bud  pere  oasquit  en 
Kent ;  b&dz  plua  enquerir  hi  fat  il  agardc  pur  Trauukc,  pur  i.-e  qil  )id 
nul  vylenftge  en  Keut." 

He  translates  the  dictvm.  thus : — 

"  1  recollect  a  case  of  a  writ  of  nejfe,  nliere  he  who  waa  clairoed 
a  rilein  said  he  wa«  free,  niiii  it  was  found  by  the  inquest  that  hia 
father  was  bom  in   Kent;    and  without  further  enquiry  he  was 
declared  free  because  there  is  no  vilenage  in  Kent." 

Possibly  the  Judge  may  have  recalled  to  mind  something 

that  occurred  nine  years  before,  in  the  21st  of  Edw.  I,  when, 

i  we  have  seen,  it  was  allowed  by  the  Justices  in  Eyre  (ac- 

I  cording  to  Lambarde's  ancient  Treatise)  that  all  Eentishmen 

I  were  free. 

Hallam  speaks  of  a  writ  '  de  natiidtate  prohandtt,'  which 

as,  he  says,  effectually  burred  if  the  party  claimed  pleaded 

I  that  bin  father  was  born  in  Kent.     No  such  writ  is  men- 

rtioued  in  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium.     The  writ  de  liber- 

LfoCeprobamJa  was  purchased  by  the  villein  as  a  bar  to  the 

E  lord's  proceedings   nnder  the   writ  de  natiiio  hohendo.     It 

ittopped  the  lord  from  seizing  him,  or  from  proceeding  on 

j  the  writ  of  nativo  habendo  till  the  t'l/i"*  of  the  Justices.     It 

'  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  this  writ  de  libertate  pro- 

bandti  was  rendered  useless  to  the  \-illeln  by  the  Statute 

25  Edw.  m,  c.  18,  whereby  it  was  ordained  that  the  lord 

might  seize  hia  villein,  and  allege  viUenage,  in  an  action 

L  brought  against  him  by  the  villein,  although  the  latter  had 

Ik  writ  de  libertate  proband^  depending,  which  is  determinable 

efore  the  justices  in  banco,  or  the  justices   in  eyre.     This 

■Statute  may  have  been  one  cause  among  many  of  the  re- 

jellion  in  1381. 
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The  Writ  of  Nief  is  mentioned  in  the  Natwra  Bremum,  but 
there  is  not  a  full  account  of  it.  The  Nief  was  a  female 
slave,  a  bondwoman ;  and  the  writ  was  issued  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  her.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  some  obscurity  in  the 
use  of  the  words  by  Brumpton,  who  speaks  of  a  man  being 
claimed  by  a  writ  of  nief  Probably  he  employs  the  term  as 
synonymous  with  ^  de  native  habendo,^  But  the  two  writs  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  identical. 

Hallam's  authorities  in  support  of  this  statement  are, 
then,  Somner,  Lambarde,  and  the  '  dictv/m '  of  Brumpton  at 
Launceston.  Though  he  was  only  speaking  from  memoiy, 
Brumpton's  remark  is  of  great  weight.  For  it  not  merely 
shews  what  was  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject  at  that 
timey  but  it  states  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law. 

It  was,  oue  must  suppose,  an  accepted  legal  maxim,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  that  no  person  of  Kentish  descent  could 
be  in  personal  villenage.  That  this  legal  maxim  or  decision 
was  always  respected  is  very  unlikely.  But  even  if  it  were, 
the  existence  of  send  in  Kent,  in  1881  and  later,  may  pos- 
sibly be  accounted  for,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  importation. 
Barons  and  lords  of  manors  who  had  estates  in  other  counties 
might  bring  superfluous  "  hands '' — servi  for  whom  they  had 
no  employment — as  easily  as  any  other  chattels  into  Kent ; 
and  these  immigrants,  not  being  of  Kentish  extraction,  would 
not  be  entitled  to  their  freedom. 

As  Mr.  Furley  says,  the  claim  of  exemption  from  servitude 
originated  most  likely  in  the  free  tenure  of  land.  This  claim 
was  doubtless  countenanced  and  allowed  by  the  judges,  who 
usually  were  disposed,  like  Judge  Brumpton  in  Cornwall,  to 
strain  a  point  in  favour  of  liberty. 

M.  T.  Peabman. 
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258.  At  Canterbury,  St.  Michael  in  one  month  A"  7 — Betw. 
Master  Robert  de  Honynton",  clerk,  pit.,  and  'Willjara  de  Thrulohe 
(?  Bhould  be  "  Thrulehe  "),  clerk,  and  Dionisia  hia  wife  defig.,ot 
1  incBs.,  and  (i  acr.  land,  witb  appurta.,  in  Patrikpsbume  and 
Lyuyngesburne,  William  and  Dionisia  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of 
Robert ;  and,  for  themaelveB  and  the  heire  of  DioniBia,  grant  to  hira 
and  to  liiB  heirg,  and  receive  20  marks  for  the  concession. 

259.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  A"  7 — Betw.  Bartholomew 
le  Draper,  of  Westgate,  and  .Tohiinoa  his  wife,  and  John  son  of 
Bartholomew  le  Draper,  and  Johanna  sister  of  said  John  pU».,  and 
AJexander  Cokyn  4ejl.,  of  3  meas.,  with  appurts.,  in  "Westgate  nert 
Canterbury.  Bight  of  Alexander,  who,  for  the  admission,  grants  to 
Bartholomew  and  Johanna  and  to  his  heirs  by  her ;  but  if  none, 
then  after  their  deaths  to  remain  to  John  and  Johanna  his  sister 
for  their  lives,  and  after  their  decease  to  remain  to  the  right  heirs 
of  Johanna  wife  of  Bartholomew. 

260.  At  Canterbury.  St.  Michael  in  one  month  A"  7— Betw. 
John  Tauncre  and  Alice  his  wifep//*.,  and  Walter  de  Shorne  and 
John  de  St.  Nicholas  defis,,  of  1  mesa.,  and  H0  acr.  land,  with 
appurta.,  in  Wodnesbergh'.  Eight  of  Walter  ;  for  which  admission 
Walt«r  and  John  grant  to  John  and  Alice  and  to  the  heirs  of  same 
John  Tauncre. 

261.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7 — 
Betw.  John  de  Bysebergh'  and  Johanna  his  wife  plU.,  and  Thomas 
de  Cttunuiir  and  Eua  bis  wife  ileft».,  of  1  mess.,  1  carucate  of  land, 
12  acr.  mead.,  40  acr.  past.,  15  ucr.  wood,  26«.  8i/.  rent.,  and  rent  of 
2  lbs.  of  was  and  3  lbs.  of  pepper,  with  appurts.,  in  Westreham. 
Right  of  Eua  ;  for  which  admission  Thomas  and  Eua  grant  to  John 
and  Johanna  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  Johanna,  in  consi- 
deration of  receiving  an  annuity  of  20/.  per  annum  during  their 
lives,  and  of  the  service  after  their  deaths  of  a  rose  to  the  heirs  of 
Thomas  at  Nativitj-  of  St.  John  Baptist.  If  it  happen  that  Johanna 
die  without  heirs  of  her  body,  then,  after  the  decease  of  John  and 
Johanna,  to  remain  to  Johanna  elder  daughter  of  the  aforesaid 
Eua  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  but  if  none,  then  after  her 
death  to  revert  to  Thomas  and  Eua  and  to  the  heirs  of  Thomas, 

263.  At  Rochester.  Octave  of  the  Puritication  of  H.  Virgin  A"  7 

^Betw.  John  Attewell'  and  Lauina  his  wife  plti.,  and  William  de 

dlo  dfft.,  of  1  mess,.  2  caracutes  of  land,  100  acr.  wood,  60«. 

*  tiontiimri]  from  Vol.  XI„  p.  358. 
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rent,  and  rent  of  80  hens,  with  appurts.,  in  Hakinton',  Bleen,  and 
Whytstaple.  Eight  of  William,  who,  for  the  admission,  grants  to 
John  and  Lauina  and  to  the  heirs  of  John. 

268.  At  Bochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  A**  7 — 
Betw.  Stephen,  son  of  William  le  Tannere,  and  John  brother  of  said 
Stephen  pits.,  and  Bobert  de  Snodbeme  and  Elena  his  wife  defU.^  of 
18  acr.  land,  20d.  rent,  and  a  moiety  of  1  acr.  of  mead.,  with 
appurts.,  in  Braboum'.  Bobert  and  Elena  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight 
of  Stephen ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Bobert,*  grant  to 
Stephen  and  John  and  to  the  heirs  of  Stephen,  and  receive  10/.  for 
the  concession. 

264.  At  Bochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  A^  7 — 
Betw.  Matilda  le  Marchale  pit,  and  Andrew  le  Treour  and  Alice 
his  wife  de/U.,  of  1  mess.,  20  acr.  land,  2^  acr.  mead.,  and  8i  acr. 
past.,  with  appurts.,  in  Leybum',  Lodesdon',  and  Berlyng*.  Where- 
upon an  assize  of  mart  d* ancestor  was  summoned  between  them  in 
Court.  Matilda  admits  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Andrew ;  and,  for 
herself  and  her  heirs,  remits  and  quit-claims  to  Andrew  and  Alice 
and  to  the  heirs  of  Andrew,  and  receives  for  the  remission  etc.  101. 

265.  At  Bochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  A®  7 — 
Betw.  Bobert  de  Homesclyue  pU,,  and  Mirabella  de  Homesclyue 
deft,,  of  1  mess.,  with  appurts.,  in  Osprenge  next  Eslyng\  Mirabella 
admits  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Bobert ;  and,  for  herself  and  her  heirs, 
grants  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receives  100«.  for  the  concession. 

266.  At  Bochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  A®  7 — 
Betw.  John  Malemeyns,  of  Ho,  pit,,  and  Bobert  Carpeyn  and 
Celestria  his  wife  defts,,  of  1  toft,  and  4^  acr.  land,  with  appurts., 
in  Boluendenne.  Bobert  and  Celestria  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of 
John ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Celestria,  grant  to  him 
and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  10  marks  for  the  concession. 

267.  At  Canterbury,  Octave  of  St.  Michael  A®  7 — Betw.  Henry 
le  Porter  and  Juliana  his  wife  pits,,  and  John  de  Shelueston'  and 
Johanna  his  wife  defts.,  of  1  mess.,  with  appurts.,  in  Canterbury. 
Bight  of  Johanna;  for  which  admission  John  and  Johanna,  for 
themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Johanna,  grant  to  Henry  and  Juliana 
and  to  the  heirs  of  Henry. 

268.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  kP  7 
— Betw.  John  atte  More  and  Stephen  his  son  pits,,  and  William  le 
Tannere  and  Agatha  his  wife  defts,,  of  7  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in 

*  The  quit-claim,  in  line  before,  is  "  from  them  and  the  heirs  of  JSlena  ;  '* 
bnt  possibly  one  or  the  other  is  an  error. 
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rBenTsden'.  William  and  Agatba  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of 
Stephen;  sod,  for  themeelves  and  the  hein  of  Agatba,  grant  to 
John  and  Stephen  and  to  the  heirs  of  !jt«phen,  and  receive  lOOt.  for 
the  coneeseion. 

269.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Soula  A"  7— Betw.  Richard 
de  Hokesle  and  Johanna  his  wife  pltt.,  and  Phihp  de  Herat'  and 
Johanna  his  wife  dej'in.,  of  the  Manor  of  HorHmondeiine,  with 
appurts.,  and  the  advowBOn  of  the  Church  of  the  Raid  Manor. 
Philip  and  Johanna  admit  it  to  he  the  Riglit  of  Eiuhard  ;  and,  for 
themBelveB  and  the  heirs  of  Johanna  wife  of  Philip,  remit  and  quit- 
claim to  Richard  and  Johanna  and  to  the  heirs  of  Richard,  and 
receive  for  the  remiaaion  etc.  lUO/. 

270.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  A"  7— Betw,  Thomas 
Poueyn  and  MargerJa  hie  viieplU.,  and  John  le  Ken,  of  ByBshopes- 
dernie,  and  Matilda  his  wife  deftt.,  of  I  mesa.,  with  appurta.,  in 
Canterbury.  Thomas  and  Margeria  admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of 
John ;  and,  for  themselveB  and  the  heirs  of  Margeria,  remit  and 

_  quit-claim  to  John  and  Matilda  and  to  the  heirs  of  John,  and 
^L  receive  for  the  remission  etc.  10/. 

^K  271.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  A"  7 — Betw.  John  Ber- 
^■aArd,  of  Shome,  pll.,  and  Walter  Attehethe  and  Lucia  his  wife 
^■''d*/i!a.,  of  2i  aur.  laud,  with  appurts.,  ia  Uhorue.  Right  of  Lucia; 
^Kjor  which  admiBsiou  Walter  and  Lucia,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs 
^B  of  Lucia,  grant  to  John  and  to  bis  heirs. 

H  272.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  A"  7— Betw,  Thomas 
H  de  Saudwyco  and  Johanna  his  wife  and  John,  son  of  said  Thomas, 
"  pits.,  and  Daniel  de  Stonyene  and  Johanna  hia  wile  defie.,  of  a 
moi^y  of  2  mess,,  II  acr,  land,  IGd.  rent,  and  rent  of  1  quarter  and 
6  buahels  of  barley  and  1  hen,  with  appurts.,  in  Essh'  next  Sand- 
wich, Daniel  and  Johanna  his  wife  admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of 
I  John  ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Johanna  wife  of  Daniel, 
^nuit  to  Thomas  and  Johanna  his  wife  and  to  John  and  to  the  heirs 
df  John,  and  receive  201.  for  tlie  concession, 
|L  273.  At  Canterbury,  St,  Michael  in  one  mouth  A"  7-  Betw. 
Biomaa,  son  of  WiUiam  Ic  Uore.pU..  mid  WilUam  WhyteberJ  and 
Kthanna  hia  wife  deftx.,  of  1  meBs.,  with  appurts.,  in  Maydenestan, 
William  and  Johanna  admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of  Thomas;  and,  for 
themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Johanna,  remit  and  ijuit-claim  to  him 
sod  to  hia  heirs,  and  receive  for  the  remission  etc.  10  martt. 

t274.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7 
Betw,   Walter  de   Pykwell'   and  Johanna   his  wife  pUt.,  and 
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Eichard,  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Mariyr,  of 
Suthwerk',  deft,^  of  8  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Cherleton*. 
Walter  and  Johanna  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  the  said  Master 
and  his  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  aforesaid ;  and,  for  themselyes  and 
the  heirs  of  Johanna,  grant  to  him  and  to  his  successors  and  their 
Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  aforesaid,  and  receive  10/.  for  the  ooncession. 

275.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Martin  A®  7 — Betw.  Peter 
le  Bolenger,  of  Canterbury,  pit,,  and  "William  Curceys  (?  should  be 
'*  Curteys  ")  and  Celestria  his  wife  defts,,  of  1  mess.,  4  acr.  land, 
(and)  2s.  M,  rent,  with  appurts.,  in  Natyndon'.  William  and 
Celestria  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  Peter ;  and,  for  themselves 
and  the  heirs  of  Celestria,  grant  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive 
10/.  for  the  concession. 

276.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Michael  A°  7 — Betw.  Adam, 
son  of  Edmund  de  Carwyton'  (?  should  be  "Garwynton  "),j?&., 
and  Eoger  de  Carwynton'  and  Dionisia  his  wife  defts,,  of  1  mess., 
9  acr.  and  3  roods  of  land,  and  1  acr.  wood,  with  appurts.,  in  Icham. 
Eoger  and  Dionisia  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  Adam ;  and,  for 
themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Dionisia,  grant  to  him  .and  to  his  heirs, 
and  receive  20Z.  for  the  concession. 

277.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Michael  A**  7 — Betw. 
Master  Geoffrey  de  Heghham  pit,,  and  Thomas  Burghman  and 
Alice  his  wife  defis,,  of  6  acr.  and  3  roods  of  land,  with  appurts.,  in 
Eleham.  Thomas  and  Alice  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  Geoffrey ; 
and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Alice,  remit  and  quit-claim  to 
him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  for  the  remission  etc.  lOZ. 

278.  At  Eochester,  Octave  of  St.  Martin  A°  7 — Betw.  John, 
son  of  William  le  ffrenkisshebakere,  of  Canterbury,  ^Z/.,  and  Alan 
de  Durham,  of  Canterbury,  and  Cristina  his  wife,  and  Thomas  son 
of  said  Cristina,  defts,,  of  1  mess.,  9  acr.  and  3  roods  of  land,  6d. 
rent,  and  rent  of  1  cock  and  1  hen,  with  appurts.,  in  Chertham. 
Alan,  Cristina  and  Thomas  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  John ;  and, 
for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Alan,  grant  to  him  and  to  his  heirs, 
and  receive  lOZ.  for  the  concession. 

279.  At  Eochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  A°  7 — 
Betw.  John  Malemeyns,  of  Ho,  pit,,  and  John  de  Stokynghamme 
and  Juliana  his  wife  defts,,  of  3i  acr.  and  the  third  part  of  1  acr.  of 
land,  with  appurts.,  in  Eoluendenne.  John  and  Juliana  admit  it  to 
be  the  Eight  of  John  Malemeyns ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs 
of  Juliana,  grant  to  him  and  to  bis  heirs,  and  receive  10  mwrks  for 
the  concession. 
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280.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Michael  A"  7— Betw, 
Thomas,  boh  of  William  ffelip,  of  LyiDene,  and  Juliana  his  wife 
pltt.,  and  William  de  Kytigesfeld',  of  Mersham,  deji.,  of  1  mess., 
6  acr.  and  3  rcwds  of  land,  IJ  aer.  mead.,  and  a  moiety  of  1  acr,  of 
wood,  vfith  appurte.,  in  Mershaai  and  WyueleBbergh".  Bight  of 
William,  who,  for  the  admianiou,  grants  (by  service  of  a  roue  at 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptiat)  to  Thomas  and  Juliana  and  to  his 
heire  by  her;  but  if  none,  then  after  their  deaths  to  revert  to 
WiUiam  and  to  his  bcirs  quit  of  other  heirs  of  Thomas  and  Juliana. 
.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7 
— Betw.  Robert  Dod  and  Thomas  hie  son  pllt.,  and  John  le  Hey- 
ward',  of  Ospring',  and  Agnes  his  wife  dffir.,  of  3  acr.  land,  with 
appurts,,  in  Oapring'.  Right  of  Robert  as  that  which  he  and 
Thomas  have  of  the  gift  of  John  and  Agnes  to  hold  to  them  and  to 
the  heirs  of  Robert,  John  and  Agnea  receive  for  the  admission  etc. 
lOOi. 

282,  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St,  Michael  A"  7— Betw.  Henry 
Stoil,  of  Maydeuestane, /»/f.,  and  Adam,  son  of  Thomas  le  Byrich,  of 
Maydenestaue,  cUfi.,  of  I  mesa.,  1  garden,  aud  2  acr.  land,  with 
ftppurts.,  in  Maydenestane.  which  Dionisia  who  was  wife  of  Thomas 

r  Byrich  holds  in  dower.  Adam  admits  it  to  be  the  Right  of  Henry  ; 
md,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  grants  that  the  aforesaid  tenements 
Which  Dionisia  held  in  dower  of  the  inheritance  of  Adam  the  day 

'  this  agreement  was  made,  and  which  after  her  death  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs  revert,  shall  after  the  death  of  Dionisia  remain  ta  Henry 
and  to  his  heirs.  Adam  receives  10/.  for  the  agreement,  which  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  Diooisia,  who  thereupon  acknowledged  her 

[  fealty  to  Henry. 

.  At  Canterbury,  Quinzaine  of  St.  Michael  A"  7— Betw. 
William  Geruaya  pit,,  and  John  Boket  and  Elena  his  wife  deftt.,  of 
1  mcas.,  12i  acr.  land,  lid.  rent,  and  a  moiety  of  1  acr,  of  mead., 
with  appurts.,  in  Bregg'.  John  and  Elena  admit  it  to  be  the  Right 
«f  William;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Elena,  grant  to 
him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  20  markg  for  the  concession. 

284.  At  Canterbury,  QuisEaine  of  St.  Michael  A"  7 — Betw. 
Oliver  de  Chedestaue  pit.,  and  Alianora,  who  was  wife  of  Edmund 
ffolyot,  de/i.,  of  I  mess.,  and  10  air,  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Esshele 
and  Nortbbume.  Alianora  admits  it  to  be  the  Right  of  Oliver ; 
and,  for  herself  and  her  heirs,  grants  to  him  aud  to  his  heirs,  and 

I  lives  20  marks  for  the  concession. 
285.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Michael  A"  7 — Betw,  Robert 
I ^ 


I 
I 
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de  Cbelerfeld'  and  Isabella  his  wife  pUs,,  and  Biebard  de  E^ynton' 
and  Mabilla  bis  wife  defts,,  of  1  acr.  land,  witb  appurts.,  in  tiie 
suburbs  of  Canterbury.  Richard  and  Mabilla  admit  it  to  be  tiiB 
Eight  of  Eobert ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Mabilla, 
grant  to  Eobert  and  Isabella  and  to  the  heirs  of  Eobert,  and  receiye 
40«.  for  the  concession. 

286.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Martin  A*^  7 — ^Betw.  Nicholas 
de  Douorr*,  draper,  pit,  and  Henry  de  Chileham,  moneyer,  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Johanna  his  wife  defts.,  of  4i  acr.  land,  with  appurts., 
in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury.  Henry  and  Johanna  admit  it  to  be 
the  Eight  of  Nicholas ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Johanna, 
grant  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  100«.  for  the  concession. 

287.  At  Canterbury,  Octave  of  St.  Michael  A®  7— Betw.  Eichard 
de  Eokesle  and  Johanna  his  wife  pits.,  and  William  atte  Denne  and 
Sara  his  wife  deffs,,  of  24».  rent,  with  appurts.,  in  Cherryng'. 
William  and  Sara  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  Eichard ;  and,  for 
themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Sara,  grant  to  Eichard  and  Johanna 
and  to  the  heirs  of  Eichard,  and  receive  20  marks  for  the  conces- 
sion. 

288.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Martio  A«  7— Betw.  William 
Virgile,  of  Dover,  and  Leticia  his  wife  pits,,  and  Eobert  de  Swanton' 
and  Dionisia  his  wife  defis,,  of  7  acr.  land,  14  acr.  past.,  the  third 
part  of  one  mess.,  24«.  rent,  and  rent  of  6  cocks  and  15  hens,  with 
appurts.,  in  Lymene  and  Saltwode.  Eobert  and  Dionisia  admit  it 
to  be  the  Eight  of  William ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of 
Dionisia,  grant  to  William  and  Leticia  and  to  the  heirs  of  William, 
and  receive  20/.  for  the  concession. 

289.  At  Canterbury,  Octave  of  St.  Michael  A«  7— Betw.  Walter 
le  Scryg*  and  Sara  his  wife  pits.,  and  Eobert,  son  of  Eobert  de 

.Sharsted',  deft.,  of  1  mess.,  and  300  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in 
Dudynton',  Lyndested',  Tenham,  Norton',  Newenham,  Ospreng', 
Kyngesdoune,  Eodmersham,  Tongg',  and  Bakechild'.  Eight  of 
Eobert,  who,  for  the  admission,  grants  to  Walter  and  Sara  and  to 
his  heir  by  her ;  but  if  none,  then  after  their  deaths  to  remain  to 
the  right  heirs  of  Walter. 

290.  At  Eochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A®  7 — 
Betw.  Walter.de  Lyndested'  pit,  and  Thomas,  son  of  Walter  de 
Lyndested',  and  Alice,  daughter  of  John  de  Thunderle,  deJU.,  of 
29  acr.  and  1^  roods  of  land,  2  acr.  wood,  10^.  6id.  rent,  rent  of 
1  cock  and  8  hens,  pasturage  for  16  sheep  and  7  lambs,  and  a  moiety 
of  1  mess.,  with  appurts.,  in  Lyndestede  and  Tenham.    Walter 
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admits  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  ThomnB ;  for  which  admiBBioa  Thomaa 
ajid  Alice  gnuit  to  him  for  life,  he  pacing  an  annual  rent  of  50».  to 
them  and  to  the  heirs  of  Thomae.  After  the  death  of  Walter  to 
revert  to  Thomas  and  Alice  and  to  the  beira  of  Tbomaa,  quit  of  the 
heirs  of  Walter, 

2fll.  At  Rochealer,  Octave  of  the  PuriScatioQ  of  B.  Virgin 
A"  7 — Betw.  Robert  Dod,  of  ffauershara, ^//.,  and  ThomaB,  son  of 
Bobert  Dod,  rfp/f.,  of  48  acr.  land,  and  35e.  rent,  with  appurtB.,  in 
Osprenge,  ffaueraham.  and  Preston'  neit  ffauersham.  Right  of 
Thoinaa,  who,  for  the  admission,  grants  (by  Bervice  of  a  rose  at 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist)  to  Eobert  for  life  to  hold  of  Thomas 
and  Ilia  heire.  After  the  death  of  Robert  to  revert  to  Thoma>B  and 
to  his  beirs. 

292.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7— 
Betw.  William,  son  of  Elias  Paris,  of  Maydeuestan.^Jf.,  and  Jnliana, 
daughter  of  William  atte  Ntighele,  of  Maydenstau,  deft.,  of  1  mess., 

laud,  and  I  rood  of  wood,  with  appurts,,  in  Maydene^tan. 
Jaliana  admits  it  to  be  the  Right  of  William  ;  and,  for  heraelf  and 
heirs,  grants  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receives  10/.  for  the 
icessioL. 

293.  At  Hochester,  Octave  of  St.  Martin  A''  7— Betw.  William 
Jakyn  aud  Alice  his  wife  ;)If«.,  and  Richard  le  Deme  (P  should  be 
*'Denne"),  of  Werehome,  and  Juliana  his  wife  <lfftt.,oi  20  acr. 
land,  with  appurts.,  in  Shatockeshorst',  Richard  and  Juliana  admit 
it  to  be  the  Right  of  William  ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of 
Juliana,  grant  to  William  and  AJice  aud  to  the  heirs  of  William,  and 
reueive  10^.  for  the  concession. 

294.  At  Rochester,  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin 
A'  7 — Betw.  John  atte  Helle,  of  Icham  (query  whether  Tckham 
or  Ightham,  is  intended),  and  Alice  his  wiSe  pllt.,  and  Henry,  son 
of  William  le  CIprk',  of  Maydenstan,  and  Loretta  his  wife  dcftt.,  of 
1  meSH.,  5  acr.  land,  and  'Add.  rent,  with  appurts.,  in  Terstan'.  Henry 
and  Loretta  admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of  John ;  and,  tor  themselves 
and  the  heirs  of  Loretta,  grant  to  John  and  Alice  and  to  the  heirs 
of  John,  and  receive  20  laarkt  for  the  concession. 

295.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7— 
Betw.  John  ffarman,  of  Wroteham,  and  Heniy,  William,  and 
Stephen,  his  brothers  pUt.t  and  Adam  Bayli,  of  Maydestan,  and 
Isabella  his  wife  deftt.,  of  1  mess.,  with  appurts.,  in  Maydestane. 

and  Isabella  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  John ;  and,  for 
imevlves  aud  the  heirs  of  Isabella,  remit  and  quit-claim  to  John, 
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Henry,  William,  and  Stephen,  and  to  the  heire  of  John,  and  receive 
for  the  remission  etc.  10  marks, 

296.  At  Eochester,  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A*  7 
— ^Betw.  Eichard,  son  of  William  de  Haute,  pU,,  and  Jolm  de 
Bosincompe  and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  Simon  le  Webbe,  of 
Stelling^,  and  Dionisia  his  wife  defts,,  of  6  acr.  land,  with  appurta., 
in  Waltham.  John,  Margaret,  Simon  and  IMonisia  admit  ic  to  be 
the  Eight  of  Eichard ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Margaret 
and  Dionisia,  grant  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  10  markg 
for  the  concession. 

297.  At  Eochester,  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A*>  7 
— Betw.  Henry  the  Beste  and  Mabilla  his  wife  plts,^  and  Philip 
de  Pympe  and  Alice  his  wife  defts.y  of  14  acr.  land,  with  appurte., 
in  West  Farleghe.  Henry  and  Mabilla  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of 
Philip ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Mabilla,  remit  and  quit- 
claim to  Philip  and  Alice  and  to  the  heirs  of  Philip,  and  receive  for 
the  remission  etc.  100«. 

298.  At  Eochester,  Octave  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A^  7— 
Betw.  Brother  Nicholas,  Master  of  the  House  of  Gk>d  at  Ospringe, 
pit,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Nowel,  deft.,  of  a  moiety 
of  1  carucate  of  land,  with  appurts.,  in  the  Isle  of  Shepeye.  Elizabeth 
admits  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  the  said  Master  and  his  House  afore- 
said ;  and,  for  herself  and  her  heirs  grants  to  him  and  bis  successors 
and  to  his  said  House,  and  receives  100  marks  for  the  concession. 

299.  At  Eochester,  Octave  of  St.  Martin  A®  7 — Betw.  Peter  de 
Eos  pit.,  and  Walter  de  Eokesle  deft.,  of  1  mess.,  1  mill,  100  acr. 
land,  12  acr.  mead.,  30  acr.  wood,  and  40«.  rent,  with  appurts.,  in 
Lullyngeston'  next  Eyuesford*.  Peter  admits  it  to  be  the  Eight  of 
Walter ;  and,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  grants  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs,  and  receives  J.OOZ.  for  the  concession. 

300.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Michael  A°  7— Betw.  John 
atte  Weir  pit,  and  Henry  de  Cobeham  senior  and  Johanna  his  wife 
defts.,  of  40  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Stureye  and  Hakynton'. 
Henry  and  Johanna  admit  it  to  be  the  right  of  John;  and,  for 
themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Johanna,  remit  and  quit-claim  to  him 
and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  for  the  remission  etc.  20/. 

301.  At  Eochester,  Morrow  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A**  7 
— Betw.  Walter  Eeginaldi  (by  Harsculphus  de  Whytewell'  in  his 
stead)  pit,  and  Nicholas  de  Blyburgh*  deft.,  of  1  mess.,  1  toft, 
100  acr.  land,  10  acr.  mead.,  12  acr.  past.,  6  acr.  wood,  6  acr.  ozier, 
and  6s.  rent,  with  appurt.,  in  Brumleye,  Beghenham,  and  Hese. 
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Fjcholas  admita  it  to  be  the  right  of  Walter ;  and,  for  himself  and 
lieire,  grants  to  him  and  to  bis  heirs,  and  receiveB  100  markg  for 
cnncesBion. 

302.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A"  7 
■Betw.  Walter  Hegiualdi  (by  Harsuulphus  de  Whytewell  in  his 

stead)  plt.^  and  William  de  Depjng'  and  iBinauiiia  hia  wife,  and 
Hichard  de  Dunleghe  and  Agues  his  wife  defli.,  of  1  mess.,  1  toft, 
100  acr.  hiBd,  10  acr.  mead.,  12  acr.  past.,  6  acr.  wood,  6  acr.  ozier, 
and  6<,  rent,  with  appurte.,  in  Brumleye,  Beghenham,  and  Ileae. 
William,  lemannia,  Richard  and  Agnea  admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of 
Walter ;  and,  lor  themselvea  and  the  heirs  of  Ismanuia  and  Agnes, 
remit  and  quit-claim  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  for  the 
remission  etc.  20^ 

303.  At  Rocbe3l«r,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7— 
i£etw.  Adomarua  de  Valencia  Earl  of  Pembroke  (by  Laurence 
rie  Huntingfeld'  in  hia  aCead)  pit..,  and  Henry,  saw  of  Roger  de 
porthwode,  and  RauUna  who  was  the  wife  of  Roger  de  Heghham, 
f^eftt.,  of  the  Manor  of  Edgarinton'  in  Godmeresham,  with  appurta., 
and  rent  of  29  quarters  of  barley,  with  appurts.,  in  Wy,  and  Qrundal 
(Crundale)  nest  Wy.  Uenry  and  Raulina  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight 
pf  the  Earl ;  and,  for  themsolTes  and  their  heirs,  remit  and  quit- 
|daim  to  liim  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  for  the  remission  etc.  20/. 
[  304.  At  Rocheater,  Oftave  of  the  Purification  of  B,  Virgin 
J.*  T^Betw.  Elias  de  Mortuo  Marl  (_Moriimer)  and  Johanna  his 
wife  plU.,  and  John  de  Mortuo  Mari  deji.,  of  4  acr.  marsh,  with 
xppurta.,  in  Clyue  next  Itocheater.  Right  of  John,  who,  for  the 
ftdmiasion,  grants  to  Glias  and  Johanna  and  to  his  heirs  by  her;  but 

then  after  their  deaths  to  remain  to  the  right  heirs  of 


305,  At  Rochester.  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A"  7 

-Betw.    Mastt^r  Thomas    de   Oberteham  pit.,    and    Benedict    de 

Shameleaford'    and    Ada    hia  wife   deJU.,   of  45   acr.    land,   with 

kppurts.,  in  Chertehani.      Benedict  and  Ada  admit    it  to  be  the 

~  ight  of  Thomas;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Benedict, 

hnt  to  him  and  to  his  heira,  and  receive  40  marks  for  the  con- 

lion. 

800.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  8t.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7 — 
itw.  Juliana,  who  was  wife  of  William  de  Leyburn",  and  Pulk 
lyforer  plti.,  and  Walter  de  Leghton'  and  Martin  Erchebaud 
of  the  Manors  of  Dene  and  Westgate  in  the  lale  of  Thanet, 
tb  appurtu.    Juliana  admita  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Walter ;  for 
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which  admission  Walter  and  MarHn  grant  to  JnlianA  and  Folk  ni 
to  the  heirs  of  Juliana. 

307.  At  Eochester,  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A*  7 
— Betw.  John  de  Campania  and  Margeria  his  wife />/to.,  and  Walter 
Copyn  and  Johanna  his  wife  deJU.^  of  tlie  fourth  part  of  8  mess., 
100  acr.  land,  li  acr.  mead,  pasturage  for  100  sheep,  1  acr.  wood, 
and  rent  of  7  hens  and  40  eggs,  with  appurts.,  in  Dauyntan*, 
Morston',  Lodenham  and  Stone,  which  Johanna  who  was  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Euerard  holds  for  life.  Walter  and  Johanna  his  wife 
admit  it  to  he  the  Bight  of  John ;  and,  for  themselyes  and  the  heirs 
of  Johanna  wife  of  Walter,  grant  that  the  said  fourth  part  which 
Johanna  who  was  wife  of  Thomas  Euerard  holds  for  life  of  the 
inheritance  of  Johanna  wife  of  Walter,  and  which  after  the  death 
of  Johanna  who  was  wife  of  Thomas  Euerard  to  Walter  and  Johanna 
his  wife  reverts,  shall  after  the  death  of  Johanna  who  was  wife  of 
Thomas  Euerard  remain  to  John  and  Margeria  and  to  the  heirs  of 
John.  Walter  and  Johanna  his  wife  receive  40Z.  for  the  concession. 
This  agreement  was  made  in  the  presence  of  said  Johanna  who  was 
wife  of  Thomas  Euerard,  and  she  thereupon  acknowledged  her  fealty 
to  John  and  Margeria. 

308.  At  Eochester,  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A«  7 
— Betw.  John  de  Campania  and  Margeria  his  wife  pits,,  and  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Thomas  Euerard  d^ft,,  of  pasturage  of  7  sheep, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  3  mess.,  100  acr.  land,  1^  acr.  mead,  1  acr. 
wood,  and  rent  of  7  hens  and  40  eggs,  with  appurts.,  in  Dauyng- 
ton',  Morston',  Ludenham,  ffisshebum',  and  Stone,  which  Johanna 
who  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Euerard  holds  for  life.  Margaret 
admits  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  John;  and,  for  herself  and  her 
heirs,  grants  that  the  aforesaid  tenements,  with  appurts.,  which 
aforesaid  Johanna  holds  for  life  of  the  inheritance  of  Margaret, 
and  which  after  the  death  of  Johanna  to  Margaret  and  to  her 
heirs  reverts,  shall  after  the  death  of  Johanna  remain  to  John  and 
Margeria  and  to  the  heirs  of  John.  Margaret  receives  40  marks  for 
the  concession.  And  this  agreement  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  Johanna,  who  thereupon  acknowledged  her  fealty  to  John  and 
Margeria. 

309.  At  Bochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A°  7 — 
Betw.  Juliana,  who  was  the  wife  of  William  de  Leybume,  and 
Henry  de  Leyburu*,  pits,,  and  Walter  de  Lecton',  Parson  of  Ley- 
bum*,  and  Martin  Harchebaud,  Vicar  of  Preston',  defts,,  of  the 
Manor  of  Elham,  with  appurts.    Juliana  admits  it  to  be  the  Bight 
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i  Walter ;   for  which  BdmiBBion  Walter  and  Martin  grant  to 

n  and  Henry  and  to  the  heirs  of  Juliana. 
[  810.  At  RocbeBter,  Morrow  of  St.  Mutthew  the  Apostle  A"  7 — 
.  Juliana,  who  was  the  wife  of  William  de  Leyburno,  and 
(ffrey  de  Say  and  Idonia  hia  wife  pits.,  and  Walter  de  Lecton' 
»nd  Martin  Ercliebaud  dejis.,  of  the  Manor  of  Preaton'  neit 
Wyngham,  with  appurtB.  Juliana  admits  it  to  be  the  Right  of 
Walter ;  for  which  admiaBion  Walter  and  Martin  grant  to  Juiianai, 
GeoSrey,  and  Idonia  and  to  the  heirs  of  Julians. 

311.  At  Canterbury,  St.  John  Baptist  in  three  weeks  A'  7 — 
Betw.  Edmund  de  Paaseleye  pll.,  and  James  Qodelrey,  of  Wyn- 
chelese,  and  Lucia  his  wife  deflg.,(ii  67  acr.  land,  and  10*.  rent,  with 
appurta,,  in  Middele  and  Old  Romenal.  James  and  Lucia  admit  it  to 
be  the  Kight  of  Edmund  ;  and,  for  themselves  and  tba  heira  of  Lucis, 
grant  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  40i.  for  the  concession. 

312.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7— 
Betw.  Waiter  Poteityn  and  Johanna  his  wife  plla.,  and  Henry,  Prior 
of  Christchiirch,  Canterbury  (by  William  de  Derby  in  his  stead), 
deft.,  of  the  Manor  of  Terstane,  with  appurts.  Walter  and  Johanna 
admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  said  Prior  and  of  his  Church  of  Christ 
in  Canterbury  ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Jobiuinn,  remit 
aod  quit-claim  to  him  and  to  hia  succesaors  in  the  said  Church,  and 
receive  for  the  remission  etc.  40i. 

313.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  A"  7— Betw,  Thomao 
le  Longe  and  Emma  his  wife  plti.,  and  Robert  de  Shirelonde  (whom 
Margaret,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  de  ffogheleston',  calls  to 
warrant)  deft.,  of  20  aer.  land,  5  acr.  wood,  2*.  6rf.  rent,  and  rent  of 
1  cock  and  3  hens,  with  appurta.,  in  Bradegare.  Thomas  and  Emma 
admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of  Robert ;  and,  for  themaelvea  and  the 

^Jifiirs  of  Emma,  remit  and  quit-chiim  to  bim  and  to  hia  heirs,  and 
^■paeive  for  the  remiBBion  etc.  202, 

|(    814.  At  Canterbury,  Octave  of  8t.  Michael  A"  7— Betw.  William 
^^EiOutenche  pl^.,  and  John,  sod  of  Richard  de  tienglyugge,  and  Alice 

hia  wife  defti.,  of    15^  acr.  land,  with  appurts,,  in  Auerise  next 

Branddrede.     John  and  Alice  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  William  ; 

and,  for  themaelvCB  and  the  heirs  of  Alice,  grant  to  bim  and  to  his 

heirs,  and  receive  100<.  For  the  concession. 

815.  At  Canterbury,  8t.  Michael  in  three  weeks  A"  7 — Betw. 

Thomas  de  Bocton'  and  Boniface  de  Deaconygton'  pltt.,  and  John, 

tof  Adam  Crm,  and  Felicia  his  wife  defit.,  of  6  acr.  land,  with 
tuts.,  iu  Tonge.  Thoinas  admits  tt  to  be  the  Right  of  Felicia; 
I 1 . 
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for  which  admission  Joliii  and  Felicia  grant  to  Thomas  for  his  lib, 
with  remainder  after  his  death  to  Boni&ce  and  to  his  heirs,  quit  d 
the  heirs  of  Thomas. 

316.  At  Eochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A*  7— 
Betw.  Simon  Potjn,  of  Rochester,  ^^Z^.,  and  John  Peuerel  and  Anieb 
his  wife  defts.^  of  6^  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Rochester.  Jolm 
and  Auicia  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Simon ;  and,  for  themselTei 
and  the  heirs  of  Auicia,  grant  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  recaTe 
lOZ.  for  the  concession. 

817.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A*»  7— 
Betw.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (by  Robert  Malemejns  in  his 
stead),  i?/^.,  and  Robert  le  Vssher  and  Johanna  his  wife  de/is.^  of 
4  acr.  mead,  with  appurts.,  in  Hallyng'.  Robert  and  Johanna  admit 
it  to  be  the  Right  of  the  said  Bishop  and  of  his  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
Rochester ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Johanna,  grant  to 
him  and  to  his  successors  in  the  said  Church,  and  receive  10  mark» 
for  the  concession. 

318.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity  A®  7 — ^Betw. 
Thomas  Dod,  of  ffauersham,  and  Johanna  his  wife  and  John  son  of 
said  Thomas  pUs.y  and  Robert  Dod  of  fEauersham,  and  Simon  de 
Chilton',  Chaplain,  defis.,  of  1  mess.,  and  36  acr.  land,  with  appurts., 
in  fEauersham.  Right  of  Robert;  for  which  admission  Robert  and 
Simon  grant  to  Thomas,  Johanna,  and  John  son  of  said  Thomas, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  said  Thomas  by  Johanna.  But  if  Thomas  die 
without  heirs  by  Johanna,  then  after  the  deaths  of  Thomas  Johanna 
and  John  to  remain  to  the  right  heirs  of  Johanna. 

319.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Martin  A«  7— Betw.  William 
son  of  Simon  le  fEeure,  of  Smethe,  pit,  and  Richard  atte  Pette  and 
Johanna  his  wife  defts.,  of  14  acr.  land,  1  acr.  mead.,  3  roods  past., 
1^  acr.  wood,  and  Sd,  rent,  with  appurts.,  in  Westwelles  and  Bocton* 
Alulphi.  Richard  and  Johanna  admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of  William ; 
and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Johanna,  grant  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs,  and  receive  20  marks  for  the  concession. 

320.  At  Rochester,  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin 
A®  7 — Betw.  Thomas,  son  of  Richard  le  Bakere,  pit,,  and  Richard 
le  Bakere  and  Alice  his  wife  defis.,  of  3  mess.,  1  shop,  11^  acr.  land, 
1  rood  mead.,  and  1  rood  wood,  with  appurts.,  in  Maydenstan. 
Right  of  Thomas,  who,  for  the  admission  grants  (by  service  of  a 
rose  at  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist)  to  Richard  and  Alice  for  their 
lives.  After  their  deaths  to  revert  to  Thomas  and  to  his  heirs,  quit 
of  the  heirs  of  Richard  and  Alice. 
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■  821.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  A"  7 — Betw,  John  Tndep- 

me,  pit.,  and  John  Cbeleys  and  Isabella  bis  wife  drfit.,  of  1  mess., 

cr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Heme  and  lieculure.     Eight  of 

Lbella;  for  which  admiBsion  John  and  iBabella,  for  themBelves  and 

^  heirs  of  Isabella,  grant  to  John  Vnderdoune  and  to  his  beirs. 

[  322.  At  Canterbur)',  Morrow  oi'  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7— 

John   atte    Welle  pit,  and   William   de  Coundyiahalle,  of 

^staple,  deft.,  of  1  mess.,  250  acr.  land,  70  acr.  wood,  21».  rent, 

I  rent  of  17  bens,  with  nppurtB.,  in  Wyatapeie,  Swaluliue,  and 

Right  of  John,  who,  for  the  admission,  grants  to  WiJlium 

1  the  beirs  male  of  hix  body,  to  hold  of  John  and  his  heirs  by 

;  of  a  rose  at  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist.     If  William  die 

without  heirs  male  of  his  body,  then  after  bis  death  to  revert  to 

John  and  to  his  heirs,  quit  of  other  heirs  of  William. 

323.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7 — 

Betw.  Geoffrey,  son  of  Bobert  de  la  Chajrele,  pit.,  and  Alice,  who 

iras  the  wife  of  Robert  de  la  Chapele,  deft.,  of  1  mess.,  and  12  acr, 

land,  with  appurts.,  in  luecherehe.     Right  of  Geoffrey,  who,  for  the 

admission,  grants  (by  sersiue  of  a  rose  at  Nativity  of  St.  John 

Baptist)  to  Alice  for  her  life.    After  her  death  to  revert  to  Geoffrey 

Aod  to  bis  heirs,  quit  of  the  heirs  of  Alice. 

■       324.  At  Canterbury.  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A°  7— 

■Betw.  .fbhu  de  Bomyloud'  pit.,  and  John  atte  Bregge  and  Godeleua 

hie  wife  defts.,  of  1  mess.,  and  12  aer.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Bettres- 

detine.     John  and  Godeleua  admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of  John  de 

Bumylond' ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Godeleua,  grant 

to  bim  and  to  hie  heire,  and  receive  10/.  for  the  concession. 

Hta    325.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle  A"  7 

^ft-Betw.  Richard  de  Omyndenn'  pit.,  and  Margena,  who  was  the 

Erife  of  Walter  de  Bettonhamne,  deft.,  of  1  mess.,  and  40  acr.  land, 

with  appurts.,  in    Bydyndenn".     Right  of  Richard,  who,  for   the 

admission,  grants  to  Margoria   for  her  life.     After  her  death  to 

remain  to    Richard  son  of    Walter  de    Bettenhamme   and   to  his 

Bbeira. 

At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  A"  7 — Betw.  William 
e  Denue  and  Sara  hie  wife  and  Walter  his  sou  plti.,  and  John 
huerel  and  Auicia  his  wife  deftg.^  of  27  acr  wood,  27*.  lOirf,  rent, 
1  rent  of  41  hens,  8  cocks  and  370  eggs,  with  appurts.,  in  i^ellvng' 
t  Bocton*.  John  and  Auicia  admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of  William ; 
L,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  John,  grant  to  William  Sara 
d  Walter  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  Walter;  but  if  none, 
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then  after  the  deaths  of  William  Sara  and  Walter  to  remam  to  the 
right  heirs  of  William. 

827,  At  Bochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  A®  7— 
Betw.  Balph,  Abbot  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury  (by  John  Prikett  in  his  stead), 
pit,,  and  Thomas  Poucyn  and  Margeria  his  wife  defts.f  of  17  aer. 
and  3  roods  land,  and  6  acr.  past.,  with  appurts.,  in  Menstre  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  Thomas  and  Margeria  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of 
the  said  Abbot  and  his  Church ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of 
Margeria,  grant  to  him  and  to  his  successors  in  the  said  Church,  and 
receive  201.  for  the  concession. 

328.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  AP  7 — Betw.  John,  son 
of  John  de  Beltyugg'  senior,  pit,,  and  Elias  de  Lamb  and  Sara  his 
\^ife  defts,,  of  4^  acr.  land,  and  the  third  part  of  1  acr.  of  mead., 
with  appurts.,  in  Godmersham.  Elias  and  Sara  admit  it  to  be  the 
Bight  of  John ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Sara,  grant  to 
him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  100s.  for  the  concession. 

329.  At  Canterbury,  St.  Michael  in  three  weeks  A**  7 — Betw. 
John  de  Berdefeld'  and  Isabella  his  wiieplts,,  and  Adam  Wastechar 
€lffi,,  of  11  acr.  land,  and  3  acr.  mead.,  with  appurts.,  in  Newe- 
cherche  and  Seinte  Marie  cherche.  John  and  Isabella  admit  it  to 
be  the  Right  of  Adam ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Isabella^ 
grant  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  20  tnarks  for  the  con- 
cession. 

330.  At  Bochester,  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A®  7 
— Betw.  Bichard  le  Walshe  and  Margeria  his  wHeplts.,  and  William 
de  Ore  and  Juliana  his  wife  defts.,  of  1  mess.,  and  125  acr.  land, 
with  appurts.,  in  Merdenne.  Bichard  and  Margeria  admit  it  to  be 
the  Bight  of  Juliana ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Margeria, 
grant  to  William  and  Juliana  and  to  the  heirs  of  Juliana,  and 
receive  10/.  for  the  concession. 

331.  At  Bochester,  Morrow  of  St.  Nicholas,  Bishop,  A°  7 — 
Betw.  John  atte  Stokke,  of  Westerham,  and  Alice  his  wife  pits., 
and  Walter  de  ffynchingfeld'  and  Bichard,  son  of  Alan  Partrich', 
defts.,  of  1  mess.,  21  acr.  land,  4  acr.  and  1  rood  mead.,  12^  acr. 
wood,  4*.  rent,  and  rent  of  2  hens,  with  appurts.,  in  Westerham, 
Ditton',  Eylesford',  and  Estmalling'.  Bight  of  Walter ;  for  which 
admission  Walter  and  Bichard  grant  to  John  and  Alice  and  to  his 
heirs  by  her ;  but  if  none,  then  after  their  deaths  to  remain  to  the 
right  heirs  of  John. 

332.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Margaret,  Virgin,  A^  7 — 
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^Bstw.  Tbomas  Edward,  of  t^andwich,  pit.,  and  John  de  Shelujng' 
Hid  Benedicts  hie  wife  dejii.,  of  2  m^aa.,  100  acr.  land.  10  acr. 
^■ead.,  35  acr.  post.,  18  acr.  wood,  41,  1I(.  rent,  and  rent  of  2  cocke 
^tL  hens  and  70  eggs,  with  appurte.,  in  Bysshopesborne,  Well' 
Hlinilegl)',  and  Canterbury,  Bight  of  Thomas,  who,  for  the  admis- 
^!oii,  graote  to  John  and  DeuediL'ta  and  to  his  heirs  by  her;  but  if 

none,   then    after  their  deaths   to  remain  to  the   right  heirs  of 

Benediota. 

333.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Martin  A*>  7— Betw.  Eobert 
de  liaiiuiD'  and  Morgeria  his  wife  plCg.,  and  Biehard  de  Eslhalle 
and  Margaret  his  wife  dcfl*.,  of  1  mesa.,  1  niiil,  4  carucates  of  bind, 
13  acr.  mead.,  60  acr.  wood,  10/.  rent,  and  rent  of  120  hens  and 
400  eggs,  with  appurts.,  in  Esthalle,  St.  Mary  Craye,  Orpinton', 
Doune,  Codeham,  Okholte,  Hese,  ffarnbergh',  Putham,  and  Srenyn^- 
ham,  Kight  of  Bichard;  for  which  admission  Kicbard  and  Mar- 
garet grant  to  Bobert  and  Margcria  and  to  hia  heira  by  her,  they 
paying  to  Bichard  and  Mar{;arct  for  their  lives  20  markt  per 
uuiuin,  and  thereafter  holding  of  the  heirs  ofEichard  by  aervioeof  a 

e  at  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist.     If  Bobert  die  without  heira 
'  Margeria,  then  after  their  deaths  to   revert  to   Richard  and 
irgaret  and  to  the  heira  of  Bichard,  i\\>\t  of  other  heirs  of  Bobert 
jod  Margeria. 

Endorsed ; — "  John  de  Ifelde  and  Margeria  hia  wife  assert  their 

334.  At  Weatminater,  Quinzaine  of  St.   Martin   A"  7 — Betw. 
rtholomew  de  Badelesmere  ^/(.,  and  Thomas  le  fiz  Bernard'  deji., 

Ptf  the  Manors  of  Tonge  and  Sibeton',  with  appurts.,  and  the  advow- 
Bon  of  the  Churches  of  said  Manors.  Thomaa  admits  the  adTOwaona 
and  two  parte  of  said  Manors  to  be  the  Bight  of  Bartholomew.  And 
afterwards,  for  himself  and  his  heira,  he  grants  that  the  third  part  of 
the  Manors,  which  Agatha  who  waa  wife  of  Balph  le  fiz  Bernard 
holds  in  dower  of  th6  inheritance  of  said  Thomaa,  and  which  after 
her  death  to  him  and  to  bis  heirs  reverts,  shall  after  the  death  of 
Agatha  remain  to  Bartholomew  and  to  his  heirs.  And  Tbomaa,  for 
himself  and  his  heira,  warrants  the  aaid  Manor  and  adrowsona  to 
Bartholomew  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receivea  for  the  concession  etc.  201. 
This  agreement  was  made  in  the  presenee  of  Agatha,  who  thereupon 
acknowledged  her  fealty  to  Bartholomew. 

385.  At  Westminster.  St,  Michael  in  one  month  A"  7— Betw. 

["""-^er  le  Palmcre,  of  London,  pU.,  and  Peter  Bywynd,  of  Leuesham, 
Willelma  hie  wife  defit-,  of  5  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Leae- 
-■  ^ 
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sham.  Peter  and  Willelma  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Boger ;  lai 
for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Willelma,  grant  to  him  and  to  bi 
heirs,  and  receive  iOs.  for  the  concession. 

336.  At  Westminster,  Octave  of  St.  Hilary  A«»  7— Betw.  tte 
Prior  of  Eochester*^^/.,  and  Bejmimd,  son  of  John  de  Lineok, 
and  Lucia  his  wife  de/is.,  of  1  mess.,  14  acr.  land,  and  80  acr.  muA, 
with  appurts.,  in  Stokes.  Eeymund  and  Lucia  admit  it  to  be  tbe 
Eight  of  said  Prior  and  his  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Bocheater;  and, 
for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Lucia,  grant  to  him  and  to  hit 
successors,  and  receive  for  the  admission  etc.  60/. 

337.  At  Westminster,  Morrow  of  St.  John  Baptist  A**  7 — ^Betw. 
John  Abel  and  Margeria  his  wife  and  Walter  their  son  (bj  Henij 
Trailly  in  place  of  said  Margeria,  and,  as  his  guardian,  in  the  stead 
of  Walter)  pits,,  and  Eoger  de  Eokesle  junior  deft,,  of  the  Manor  of 
ffotescreye,  with  appurts.,  and  60  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Chisnl- 
hurst\  Paulynescreye,  Eokesle,  Northcreye,  Byzle,  and  Eltham. 
Eoger  admits  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  Walter ;  and,  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  remits  and  quit-claims  to  John  and  Margeria  and  Walter 
and  to  the  heirs  of  Walter,  and  receives  for  the  remission  etc.  a 
sparrow-hawk. 

338.  At  Westminster,  Octave  of  the  Holy  Trinity  A«  7— Betw. 
Eichard,  son  of  James  de  Honeberghe,  and  Isabella  his  wife  pl^-, 
and  John  de  Nassinton',  and  Sara  his  wife  deJU,,  of  1  mess.,  43  acr. 
land,  and  1  acr.  wood,  with  appurts.,  in  Stone  next  Derteford*. 
John  and  Sara  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  Eichard ;  and,  for  them- 
selves and  the  heirs  of  Sara,  grant  to  Eichard  and  Isabella  and  to 
the  heirs  of  Eichard,  and  receive  a  sparrow-hawk  for  the  concession. 

*  John  dc  GrencHtrcte.  lie  guccecdecl  Thomas  de  Shelf ord  in  1301  (Edmund 
de  Hadenham's  Hijttory  of  the  Church  of  Rochester),  was  succeeded  by  the 
renowned  Hamo  de  Hethe  (».<•.  Hythe)  in  1314  (William  de  Dene's  HUtory 
of  the  Church  of  Bach  est  or),  a.nd  was  probably  a  kinsman  of ,  if  not  brother 
to,  that  Richard  de  Grencstrete,  of  Bromheye,  who  mentions  in  his  Deed 
hlH  brother  Robert  (?  *'  Robertas  de  Grenstrete,"  of  Tenham  Hundred,  A* 
1  Edw.  III.— Public  Record  Office,  Lay  Subsidies,  Kent  N^  l^,  membrane  23). 
Said  Richard  de  (jlreuestrete  was  one  of  the  barons  of  the  (^nque  Ports  in 
respect  of  Romney  (see  same  record,  under  the  Hundred  of  Langport,  on  the 
doTse  of  membrane  20).  and  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Church  of  Rochester  (ridr 
Thorpe's  Regiidrvm-  Hoffense).  His  descendants  still  held  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Romney  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  At  the  Principal 
Re^ristry  of  the  Court  of  Probate  ("Wattis,"  38)  is  a  long  Will  (proved 
17  June  1480)  of  William  Grenestrcte,  of  Rye  (presumably  a  merchant  of  that 
place,  then  noted  for  its  trade),  who  leaves  to  his  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  his 
lands  in  Rye,  co.  Sussex,  and  at  Old  Romney  and  Ivychurch.  co.  KenU  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  family,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  in  A^  56  Hen.  III. 
(Public  Reconl  Office.  Feet  of  Fines,  Kent,  N®  1160  of  that  king),  when 
William  de  Grenestrete  (**6on  of  William  de  Grenestrete ")  and  Matilda  bis 
wife  granted  certain  property  in  North  Darenth  to  the  Prior  of  Rochester. 
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1 839.  At  WeatmiiiBter,  Octave  of  St.  Jolm  Baptist  A"  7— Betw. 

a  de  Burstowe,  clerk,  ^/t.,  and  John  Sprot  and  Matilda  his 

e  deflg.,  o£  5  acr.  and  3  roods  of  land,  with  appurts,,  in  I'him- 

John  snd  Matilda  admit  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  AVilliam  ; 

n,  for  thetnaelveH  and  the  beire  of  Matilda,  grant  to  him  and  to 

I  heirs,  and  receive  a  gparrow-hawk  for  the  eonceasion. 

I  840.  At  WeettriinBter,  Morrow  of  St.  John  Baptist  A°  7— Betw, 

ImonUeaham  and  Eosa  hie  wife  pUa.,  and  ISimon  Paasemer 

I  Matilda  his  wife  deflg.,  of  1   mesa.,  and   50  acr.  land,  with 

jpurts.,  in  llertleye.     8imon  and  Matilda  admit  it  to  be  the  Right 

la ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Simon,  ^nt  to  John 

1  RoHa  and  to  the  heirB  of  Rosa,  and  receive  &  aparrow-bawk  for 

B  concenaion. 

[  341.  At  Weatmioater,  Octave  of  the  Holy  Trinity  A"  7— Betw. 
wry  de  llanimyngherat  and  Matilda  his  wife  plU.,  and  John  de 
tninyngherBt  deft.,  of  2  meaa.,  39  acr.  land,  4  acr.  past.,  2s.  rent, 
1  rent  of  2  cocka  and  -i  hena,  with  appurts.,  in  Wyuelesberghe, 
ruefon',  and  Hengselle.  Right  of  John,  who,  for  the  admiasion, 
gnintB  to  Henry  and  Matilda  and  to  hia  heira  by  her;  but  if  none, 
then  after  their  deaths  to  remaio  to  the  right  heirs  of  Henry. 

342,  At  Roeheater,  Morrow  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  A"  7 — 
Betw.  Nicholas  de  Cryel  and  Roesta  bis  wife  pita.,  and  Gilbert  de 
Crj-el  deft;  of  the  Manor  of  Walemere,  with  appurts.  Right  of 
Gilbert,  who,  for  the  a^miasion,  grants  to  Nicholas  and  Roeaia  and 
to  the  heira  of  Nicholas, 

343.  At  Roeheater,  Morrow  of  Mt.  Andrew  the  Apoatle  A"  7 — 
Betw.  Matilda  le  Mareachalo  pit.,  and  Andrew  le  Treour  (whom 
Walter  de  Bughurat'  calls  to  warrant)  deft.,  of  27  acr.  and 
IJ  roods  of  land,  Ifid.  rent,  and  rent  of  2  hens,  with  appurts.,  in 
Leyburn',  LodcHdon',  and  Berlyng'.  Upon  wbich  an  aasize  of 
mart  il'aneatlor  was  snmmoned  between  them.  Matilda  admita  it 
to  he  the  Right  of  Andrew  ;  and,  for  herself  and  her  heira,  remita 
and  quit-clairaa  to  liim  and  to  hia  heira,  and  receives  for  the  remia- 

Katon  etc.  lOi. 
344.  At  Hoclieater,  Morrow  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A"  7 
ir-Betw.  Adam  le  Tauemer,  of  Sydyngebume,pH.,  and  Adam  de  la 
Oare  and  Aliauorn  his  wife  deft».,  of  24  acr.  land,  with  appurts,.  in 
BakechilUe.  Adam  and  Alianora  admit  it  to  be  the  Right  of  Adain 
le  Tauemer;  and,  for  tbemaelvea  and  the  heirs  of  Adam  de  la 
Oare,  grant  to  Adam  le  Tauemer  and  to  hia  heirs,  and  to  receive 

tmarkt  for  the  coDcessiou. 
VOL,  X 


VOL,  XII. 
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845.  At  Bochester,  Octaye  of  St.  Martin  A^  7 — ^Betw.  Ajdam  de 
Swanton'  pity  and  William  de  Craye  and  Margeria  his  wife  d^^ 
of  1  mess.,  170  acr.  land,  5  acr.  mead.,  20  acr.  past.,  10  aor.  wood, 
and  10«.  rent,  with  appnrts.,  in  Pauljnescraye.  Sight  of  Adam, 
who,  for  the  admission,  grants  to  William  and  Margeria  and  to  the 
heirs  of  William. 

846.  At  Ganterhurj,  St.  Michael  in  one  month  A^  7— Betw. 
William  de  Steueghindenne  and  Adam,  son  of  Adam  de  Steueghin- 
denne,  pits.,  and  Thomas  le  Whyte  and  Agatha  his  wife  defU.,  of 
1  mess.,  2i  acr.  land,  and  10  acr.  wood,  with  appurts.,  in  Benyn- 
denne.  Thomas  and  Agatha  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  William; 
and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Agatha,  grant  to  William  and 
Adam  and  to  the  heirs  of  William,  and  receive  201.  for  the  conces- 
sion. 

347.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  A®  7 — ^Betw.  Bieginald  le 
Mareschal  and  Stephen  his  brother  pUt-y  and  John  Peter  and 
Isabella  his  wife  defts,y  of  1  mess.,  and  four  parts  of  2  mess., 
with  appurts.,  in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury.  John  and  Isabella 
admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Beginald,  as  that  which  he  and  Steph^i 
receive  in  Court  to  hold  to  them  and  to  the  heirs  of  Beginald. 
John  and  Isabella  receive  for  the  admission  etc.  10^. 

848.  At  Canterbury,  Quinzaine  of  St.  Michael  A®  7 — Betw. 
Bobert  de  Bosworthe  and  Emma  his  wife,  and  Emma  daughter  of 
said  Bobert,  pUs.,  and  John  de  Ore  and  Johanna  his  wife  defts.^  of 
3^  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Wotringbury.  John  and  Johanna 
admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Emma  daughter  of  Bobert ;  and,  for 
themselves  and  the  heirs  of  John,  grant  to  Bobert,  Emma  his  wife, 
and  Emma  daughter  of  Bobert  and  to  the  heirs  of  Emma  daughter 
of  Bobert,  and  receive  100«.  for  the  concession. 

349.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  Souls  A®  7 — Betw.  Bobert 
Jordan  and  Cecilia  his  wife,  and  Thomas  de  Northbynne  and  Sabina 
his  wife,  pits.,  and  Adam  Hurel  deft,,  of  5  shops,  with  appurts.,  in 
Canterbury.  The  plaintiffs  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Adam ; 
and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Cecilia  and  Sabina,  grant  to 
him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  100«.  for  the  concession. 

360.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Michael  A®  7— Betw. 
Nicholas  de  Douor*,  draper,  pit,  and  John  de  Bisshopesgate  senior 
and  Constance  his  wife  deftt.,  of  1  mess.,  with  appurts.,  in  Canter- 
bury. John  and  Constance  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Nicholas ; 
and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  John,  grant  to  him  and  to  hia 
heirs,  and  receive  100s.  for  the  concession. 
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351.  At  Canterbury,  Morrow  of  St.  Michael  A"  7 — Betw,  Simon 
Bartelmeu  and  Cecilia  his  wife  pUa.,  and  William  de  Hoo  and 
Johanna  his  wife  dtfte.,  of  1  mees.,  with  appurta.,  in  the  anburbH  of 
Canterbury.  "William  and  Johanna  admit  it  to  be  the  Hight  of 
Simon  ;  and,  for  themielves  and  the  heire  of  William,  grant  to 
Simon  and  Ceailia  and  to  the  heirs  of  Simon,  and  receire  10/.  for 
the  conceesioD. 

352.  At  HoeheBter,  Morrow  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin 
A°  7— Betw.  WiUiara  de  WeUes,  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  Akynton*, 
pit.,  and  Stephen  Louet  and  £aterina  hie  wife  deflt.,  of  1  mesa.,  and 
6i  acr.  land,  with  appurta.,  in  Icham  next  Litlebum'.  Bight  of 
William,  who,  for  the  admiesion,  grants  to  Stephen  and  Kateriua 
for  their  liveB.  After  their  deaths  to  remain  to  Stephen,  eon  of 
aforesaid  Stephen,  and  to  Philip  hia  brother,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  Stephen  brother  of  Philip ;  but  if  none,  then  after  the  death 
of  Stephen,  son  of  Stephen,  and  Philip  to  remain  to  the  right  heirs 
of  Philip. 

353.  At  Rochester,  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin  A"  7 
— Betw.  Gilbert  Geldewyne,  of  Eoeheater,  pit.,  and  Robert  Lambard 
and  Johanna  hie  wife  defti.,  of  1  mess.,  and  3  acr.  land,  with 
appurts.,  in  Strode.  Eobert  and  Johanna  admit  it  to  he  the  Right 
of  Gilbert;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Johanna,  grant 
to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  101.  for  the  concession. 

35*.  At  Rochester,  Octave  of  the  PurJ6cation  of  B.  A'irgin  A"  7 
— Betw.  Richard  de  Bromfeld*  and  Amicia  hia  wife  pltt.,  and  John 
de  Horton'  deft.,  of  1  mess.,  SO  acr.  land,  and  12  acr,  pasture,  with 
appurts.,  in  Menstre  in  Shepeye.  Whereupon  an  assize  of  mort 
~'aneettor  wag  summoned  between  them.  Richard  and  Amicia 
Jt  it  to  be  the  Eight  of  John  ;  and,  for  themselves  and  the  heirs 
«|  Amicia,  grant  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  lU^  for  the 


855.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virgin 
A"  7— Betw,  John  Sterre  pit.,  and  John  le  Marcschale  deft.,  of  a 
moiety  of  1  mess.,  and  36  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Plumstede. 
John  le  M.  admits  it  to  be  the  Right  of  John  S. ;  and,  for  himself 
and  his  heirs,  grant*  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  receive  20  markt 
for  the  concession. 

856.  At  Rochester,  Morrow  of  the  Purification  of  B,  Virgin 
A"  7 — Betw.  Nicholas  de  Lose  and  Mariota  his  wife  pita.,  and 
Walter  Colyn,  of  Maydenstane,  and  Cecilia  bis  wife  J^fU.,  of  6  mess.. 
2  ahope,  70  acr.  land,  1  acr.  mead.,  0  acr.  wood,  and  40<.  rent,  with 

X  2 
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appurts.,  in  Maydenstane  and  Estfarlegh'.  Sight  of  Nicholas ;  i 
wliich  admission  Nicholas  and  Mariota  grant  to  Walter  and  Cecil 
for  their  lives,  by  service  of  a  rose  at  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptii 
After  their  deaths  to  revert  to  Nicholas  and  Mariota  and  to  tl 
heirs  of  Nicholas,  quit  of  the  heirs  of  Walter  and  Cecilia. 

367.  At  Bochester,  Morrow  of  the  Purification  of  B.  Virg 
A®  7 — ^Betw.  Gilbert  de  Smythelle  pit.,  and  Eobert  Heyn  and  Cecil 
his  wife  defts.^  of  2  acr.  land,  with  appurts.,  in  Westfarlegl 
Eobert  and  Cecilia  admit  it  to  be  the  Bight  of  Gilbert ;  and,  f 
themselves  and  the  heirs  of  Cecilia,  grant  to  him  and  to  his  heii 
and  receive  6  marks  for  the  concession. 


=?'r=' 


Fij    2. 
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A  LEADEN    VESSEL   FOUND   IN   THE 
MEDWAY. 

Fro»  p,  drawing  made  hj  the  possessor  of  this  vessel,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bern  ays,  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  who  courteously 
placed  it  at  our  disposal,  the  annexed  plate  has  been  pre- 
pared. It  represents  a  circular  leaden  vessel,  found  in  the 
Medway,  the  inside  of  which  is  llj  inches  in  diameter, 
and  SJ  inches  deep.  A  rim,  half-an-inch  wide,  surrounds 
the  mouth  or  upper  portion.  This  rim  evidently  played 
an  important  part  in  the  use  of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  sup- 
ported by  flanges,  twelve  in  number,  which  are  affixed 
to  the  exterior  of  the  vessel.  These  flanges  are,  at  their 
summits,  as  wide  as  the  rim,  but  they  gradually  taper  down- 
wards to  a  point.  At  each  of  two,  opposite,  points  in  the 
rim,  there  are  two  flanges  which  meet  at  right  angles,  thus 
strengthening  the  rim,  to  give  holdfast  to  an  arched  handle, 
of  iron,  which  was  inserted  at  those  points.  The  spaces 
between  the  flanges  are  all  decorated  in  low  relief  vrith 
an  ornament,  of  graceful  foliage.  The  vessel  now  weighs 
14  lbs.,  but  was  formerly  much  heavier.  The  bottom  seems 
to  be  a  circular  plate  soldered,  around  the  edge,  inside  the 

t.Tessel.  Some  think  that,  in  this,  it  resembles  work  of  the 
nxteenth  century. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  at  whose  suggestion  Mr,  Bemays 
gave  us  the  drawing,  thinks  that  this  vessel  is  not  of  Boimin 
workmanship,  but  that  it  may  be  of  early  mediceval  date. 
He  possesses  a  drawing  made  from  a  somewhat  similar 
leaden  vessel  found  at  Felixstowe,  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
tenth  century,  or  earlier.  It  had  lost  its  rim,  but  seems  to 
have  retained  some  traces  of  two  or  three  flanges.  It  was 
I  inches  high,  31  inches  in  circumference,  and  had  an  ii-on 
,ndle.  There  were  hut  four  ornaments  upon  its  exterior, 
kch  of  which  represented  a  stiff-stalked  plant  with  leaves 
Old  flowers  at  its  base,  having  also  two  branches,  each,  like 
i  central  stem,  ending  in  three  leaves. 
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LOEB  WARDEN  OF  THB  OXHQtTE  FOBTSw 


The  yarions  historians  of  Kent  have  all  &iled  to  fnmidi 
any  particulars  respecting  the  fiimilj  of  De  Wrotham,  al- 
though they  mention  the  fact  that  one  of  its  scionB  tnu 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  Warden  of  &e  Cinque  Porte, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John.  This  omission  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  Collinson,  in  the  Hutory  of  Sonnerseishirej* 
has  printed  an  interesting  description  of  his  descendants, 
and  several  facts  respecting  William  de  Wrotham  himself. 
Further  information  I  have  gleaned  from  the  Public  Becords. 
GtefErey  de  Wrotham,  father  of  the  Lord  Warden,  -was 
attached  to  the  household  of  successive  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  who  possessed  a  residence  at  Wrotham.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Heniy  11. 
One  of  the  Archbishops,  whom  he  served,  gave  him  a  smaQ 
estate  at  Badenville,  or  Bodenhall,  in  Wrotham,  and  upon  it 
he  resided.  His  son  William  is  said,  likewise,  to  have  served 
Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  but  we  first  hear  of  him  in  con- 
nection with  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire.  The  Blade 
Book  of  the  Exchequer  records  his  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  during 
the  9th  year  of  Eichard  I  (1197-98).t  In  the  following 
year  the  Crown  granted  to  him  the  manor  of  Cathanger  in 
Fivehead,  and  the  bailiwick  of  North  Petherton,  both  in 
Somersetshire.  When  King  John  ascended  the  throne 
William  de  Wrotham  became  Sheriff  of  Devonshire  and 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  during  the  first  year  of  that 
Eong's  reign.  He  was  likewise  elected  Forester  of  Dorset 
and  Somerset. 

♦  Vol.  iii.,  p.  68  rt  wg.  f  ^^*  ^'  Scac^  L,  800. 
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Among  the  Kent  Fines  for  the  fourth  year  of  King  John, 
there  is  one  dated  20th  of  April,  1203,  by  which  Hugh, 
abbot  of  Ghent,  acknowledges  to  William  de  Wrotham  {for 
the  free  service  of  two  marks  per  annum)  three  yokes  of 
land,  in  Sudacholt  (Knockholt),  belonging  to  Sntton-at-Hone. 
The  abuttals  mentioned  shew  that  this  laud  was  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  Wrotham  Church,  and  that  it  was  bounded 
by  Hackataple,  Swanley,  and  Petham  Court.  The  exact 
boundary,  on  the  west,  seems  to  have  run  "  from  Cobbe-sole, 
along  the  path  between  the  land  o£  Sudacholt  and  the  land 
of  Orpinton,  as  far  as  Kenteleshethe,  thence  to  Dikenhethe, 
and  so  to  Hackstaple,"*  In  addition  to  the  three  yokes, 
other  parcels  of  land  in  Sutton -at-Hone  are  included  in  the 
Fine.  These  were  Swouesland,  Sarichescroft,  Kentinges- 
croft,  two  crofts  called  Smalhachesland,  two  others  called 
Wlfputtea,  and  a  eurtilago  near  Dikenhathe.  The  Earl  of 
St.  Paul  and  his  heirs  claimed  a  rent  of  20b.  per  annum 
from  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  Fine ;  it  was  therefore 
stipulated  that  if  they  siicceeded  in  establishing  theii-  claim, 
William  de  Wrotliam  was  to  pay  that  rent  to  them.  Two 
years  later,  we  find,  upon  the  Close  Roll  for  6  John,  that 
the  King  conceded  to  William  de  Wrotham  "100  8olidato8"t 
of  land  in  Sutton,  in  Kent,  which  had  lately  belonged  to 
Richard  Bacon. 

King  John  in  his  fourth  year  granted  to  him  Newton  Park, 
in  North  Petherton,  Somerset,  and  lands  in  other  parishes 
to  be  held  in  fee  by  the  serjeantry  of  being  the  king's 
Forester  in  Dorset,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Comwall.J 
I  When  William  de  Wrotham  was  appointed  Lieutenant^ 
iof  Dover  Castle  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  He  ulti- 
mately became  Constable  of  the  Castle  and  Lord  Warden, 
but  it  seems  to  be  uncertain  during  what  year  of  King  John's 
r«ign  he  was  called  to  these  high  offices.  Collinson  says 
tbat  it  was  in  the  9th  yeax  of  John,  but  he  likewise  states 

A  in  the  same  year  be  was  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and  so  far  as 


i  Oaurt  cf  Shepteaji,  Appendix,  p.  106, 
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I  can  learn,  this  statement  is  not  accurate.  Possibly  he 
may  have  acted  as  assistant  to  Reginald  de  Cornhdll  in  that 
office ;  and  this  idea  is  rendered  somewhat  probable  by  the 
fact  that  William  de  Wrotham's  wife  was  Maud  de  ComhilL 

His  elder  son  William  was  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  King  John,  and  died  in  the  3rd  year  of 
Henry  III.  Of  the  second  son  Bichard  we  know,  only,  that 
he  left  one  son,  Eichard,  and  f onr  daughters,  and  probably 
died  about  1 224.  The  son  is  mentioned,  on  the  Patent  Boll 
of  9  Henry  HI,*  as  receiving  seisin  of  the  Forester's  office 
for  Somersetshire,  and  likewise  of  Newton  Park,  as  his  right. 
He  died  without  issue  in  1250  seised  int^  alia  of  land  worth 
46s.  8d.  per  annum  in  the  ville  of  Hegheland  in  Kent,  which 
he  held  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.f  His  widow 
Cecilia  is  mentioned  on  the  Pine  EoU  35  Hen.  Ill  m.  13.J 
His  heirs  were  his  two  surviving  sisters,  and  the  sons 
of  his  two  deceased  sisters.  King  Henry  m  accordingly 
received  the  homage  of  John  Blund,  and  Thomas  Picot, 
husbands  of  the  surviving  sisters,  and  of  William  Flessiz 
and  Geffrey  Scolond,  sons  of  the  deceased  sisters.  The 
record  of  this  event  is  attested  at  Woodstock,  6th  February 
35  Hen.  ni.§ 

WUliam  Plessiz,  or  de  Plessetis,  eldest  son  of  Muriel 
de  Wrotham  by  Hugh  de  Plessetis,  inherited  his  uncle's 
Somersetshire  possessions,  as  Forester  of  the  County  and 
custodian  of  Newton  Park.||  He  was  thirty  years  old  in 
December  1250,1  and  he  died  in  the  4th  year  of  Edward  I. 
His  younger  brother  Eichard,  third  son  of  Muriel,  possessed 
his  uncle's  lands  in  Wrotham  and  Ford  in  Kent.  Ulti- 
mately he  assumed  his  uncle's  name,  and,  as  Bichard  de 
Wrotham  he  in  the  10th  year  of  Edward  I  had  release,  from 
Emma  de  Mallinges,  of  lands  at  Eodenhall  in  Wrotham.** 
He  was  of  Enfield  and  Edmonton  in  Middlesex,  and  married 
a  daughter  of  Berenger  le  Romeyn.     In  his  will,  dated  1292, 


♦  Part  2,  memb.  2,  no.  2,  Cal  Bot.  Pat,,  p.  13. 

Arch4sologia  Cantiana,  II,  302.  %  Ibidem^  II,  322. 

Fine  Boll,  36  H.  Ill,  memb.  6.     Arch,  Canti€i>na,  II,  321. 
II  RoU  Pat,  35  Hen.  Ill,  memb.  8. 
%  Ina.p,  mortftfi,  85  H.  Ill,  No.  47. 
**  CoUinson,  Hist,  of  8omer*etnhirt,  iii.  65. 
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^Hp  desirecl  to  be  buried  as  near  as  possible  to  Ills  wife 
IPlBladjna,  in  the  chapel  built  by  her  brother,  Berenger  le 
Eomeyn,  within  the  parish  church  of  Eclelmetone.  His  sous 
were  John,  Richard,  and  William.  John  was  Prior  of  the 
Friars  Preachers^  and  envoy  from  Edward  I  and  II  to  the 
Court  of  Kome ;  Le  died  at  Bolonia  in  1323.  Bichard  was  of 
Sheperton,  and  it  seems  that  bis  grandson  William  Wrothe, 
son  of  Bichard  Wrothe  of  Sbepei*ton,  succeeded  t-o  his  lands. 
As  William  Wrothe  died  without  issue,  his  brother  John,  of 
Enfield  and  of  North  Petherton,  was  his  heir.  This  Joliu 
Wrothe  died  temp.  Ed.  Ill  possessed  of  lands  at  "  Teldam  " 
in  or  near  Wrotbam.  Correcting  Collinsou's  account  by  that 
of  Lysons,  we  should  say  that  his  eldest  son  John  having 
married  twice,  died  in  20  Richard  IT.  By  bis  first  wife  he 
had  one  son,  and  a  daughter  named  Agnes.  She  married  Sir 
Pain  Tibetot*,  and  through  her  the  Kentish  property  fell,  it 
is  said,  to  John,  Lord  Tiptot.  The  second  wife,  of  John 
Wrothe,  was  Maud  (i.e.  Matilda)  sole  daughter  and  heir  of 
I  Thomas  Duraut,  widow  of  Sir  Baldwin  de  Badingtoii. 
^■^  Having  thus  traced  the  descent  of  De  Wrotham's  Kentish 
^^Boseessions,  through  the  younger  son  of  Muriel  de  Wrotbam 
^^o  the  heirs  of  John  Wroth  by  bis  first  wife,  we  return  to 
notice  a  remarkable  fact  respecting  the  second  wife  of  the 
said  John  Wroth.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Muriel's  elder 
son  William  de  Plessetis,  so  that  the  issue  of  this  second 
marriage,  united  the  blood  of  two  sons  of  Muriel  de  Wrotbam 
{William  de  Plessetis,  and  Bichard  de  Wrotbam). 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  a  descendant  of  John  Wroth 
by  his  second  marriage  became,  thirty-three  years  ago,  Rec- 
tor of  the  parish  of  Wrotbam.  To  that  circumstance  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  elucidation  of  the  descendants 
of  John  Wroth  aud  Maud  Durant,  whose  union  mingled  the 
blix>d  of  Muriel  de  Wrotham's  two  sons.  Canon  Lane,  who 
iii  Eector  of  Wrotham,  foimd  among  bis  papers  a  record  of 
cTtttin  legal  proceedings,  from  which  he  has  transcribed  the 
following  particulars.  The  pedigree  has  been  verified,  and 
amended,  by  bis  son,  Mr.  Henry  Murray  Lane,  who  holds 
the  position  of  Chester  Herald  in  the  College  of  Anns. 
'  Dugdalc'a  Jtanamfff  n/  Bngliinit,  H.  40. 
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In  the  year  1786  a  suit  in  Chancery  was  oommeneed  bj 
William  Henry  Earl  of  Bochford,  and  John  liane,  Esq^ 
PlaintiffSf  against  Sir  John  Dashwood  King,  Bsjrt.,  the 
Baroness  Le  Despencer,  %r  Bichard  Sntton,  Bart.,  and 
others,  DefmdanUy  to  dispossess  them  of  estates  at  Enfield, 
in  Middlesex,  which  the  Plaintiffs  claimed  as  h^rs  of  the 
Sisters  Mary  and  Jane  Wroth.  The  subjoined  pedigree  waa 
submitted  to  the  Court,  and  judgment  was  given  in  fayoor 
of  the  Plaintiffs. 

Geoffrey  de  Wrotliam,=jFMuriel 
temp.  i..  Stephen.*       I  de  Lyi 


•         de 


William  de  Wrotham,  Hen.  2,  circflFFMaud  de 
1170.    Constable  of  Doyer  Castle.      Comhull. 

William  de  Wrotham,  Archdeacon  of    Bicnard  de=F= 
Taunton,  tem.  K.  John,  ob.  3  Hen.  8.    Wrotham.f  | 


Emma  nupta  Geoffrey  Constantia  de  Wrotham  Christiana  ux. 
de  Scoland  ob.  ante  ux.  Joh'is  Blunt  or  le  Thomiis  PigotI 
1250.  Blund,  48  Hen.  3.  or  Picott. 


Bichard  de  Wrot-= Cecilia.    Hu&^h  de  Ple8Betis,=f=Muriel  de  Wrot- 
ham,   ob.    1250,  nephew    of    John, 
s.p.  Earl  of  Warwick. 


ham,  ob.  anie 
1250. 


QUB  de  Fle88]tiB,=T=  2.  Jonn.  3.  Bichard  de  Wrotham.=T= 


WillielmuB  de  Flessitis 


wiuieimuB  ae  jrie8BiciB,-r-     s.  tionn.     o.  Ji^icnara  ae   vr  roi^iuun.'^ 
ob.  4  Edw.  L  a  quo  Jno.  Wroth. 

i  I. 

Bichard  de  Pies-    Aveline  de  Plessetis^John  Durant,  son  of 


setis,  ob.  17  Ed.    sister  &  coheir    of 
1,  s.p.  Bichard,  ob.  5  Ed.  2. 


Sir  Walter  Durant, 
Knt. 


Bichard  Durant  of  Enfield,  co.=t= 
Middlesex,  ob.  7  Edw.  8. 

A 

*  Collin80ii*8  SiH.  Sow^ersgtik,^  t61.  iii,  S3, 
t  PhilpS  32,  p.  86;  MSB.  in  OoU.  Aibib. 
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Thomas  Durant  of  Bofield,  co.  Middlesex,  ob.  28  Edw.  8.=?= 

Matilda  da.  &  heir,  «t.  12=f=Sir  John  Wroth,  Kt.=f=Alice. 
28  Ed.  8,*  second  wife.         ob.  20  Eic.  2, 


«t.  12=T=Sir 
ife.      I  ob. 


William  Wroth  of  En-=nr      John.=Maigaret    Agnes. = Sir  Fain 


I 


field,  ob.  9  Hen.  4.  WilBnton.  Tibetot. 


William  Wroth,  ob.  28  Hen.  S.^Ayeria,  dan.  of  John  Mortimer. 


T 


Joiin  Wroth,  ob.  20  Edw.  4.=T=Elisa  d.  of  Sir  Boger  Lewkenor. 

Jonn  Wroth,  ob.  at=FJohanna,  da.  of  .  .  . 
*  Enfield,  9  Hen.  8.     I  Newdegate. 

Bobert  Wroth  of  Durants  in  En-=jF Jane,  da.  of  Sir  Thos.    Edward, 
field,  CO.  Middlesex, ob.  27  Hen.  8. t    Hawte,  Ent. 


it 


Sir  Thomas  Wroth  of  Dtirants,=f=Mary,  da.  of  Bichard    Oliver. 


Ent.,  Chief  G«nt.  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  E.  Edw.  6,  ob.  9  Oct. 
1578. 


Lord  Bich,  Chancellor         — 
of  England.  John. 

William, 


Sir  Bobert  Wroth  of  I>urants,=jF8usaD,da.  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Francis 
Ent.  ob.  26  Jan.  1605-6.  Stoner  of  Loughton,  co.  Essex. 


Henry  Wroth,  Esq.  of  Woodbury,  co.  Herts,=j= Jane,  da.  ofSir  Thomas 
and  of  Durants  in  Enfield,  co.  Middx.  Will 
dated  5  Feb.  1652,  pr.  8  Dec.  1656. 


Harris  of  Walden,  ob. 
1658. 


Sir  Henry  Wroth  of  J}urants,^Hon.  Anne  Maynard,  da.  of  Will" 

Lord  Maynard.     Buried  at  En- 
field 2  Nov.  1667. 


CO.  Middlesex,  Ent.    Buried  at 
Enfield  26  Sep.  1671. 

B 


*  YincenVs  ViiU.  IMUmd,  Coll.  Arms,  p.  100. 
t  V^MWlTs  nHL  BfftU^  OolL  Anns,  p.  168. 
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Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henrynr^'^^P^'^  Wyrley,  Esq.,  of 


and  sister  of  Major  G-eneral  Bobert 
Wroth,  whose  issue  became  extinct  in 
1770. 


Hamstea<(    co.    Stafford, 
buried  at  Handsworth  27 
June,  1710. 


Mary,  eldest  da.  &  coheir,= 
marr.  April  30, 1702.  Buried 
at  Wolverhampton  10  April, 
1729. 

Thomas  Lane,  Esq.,  of  Bentley^Anne  Austen,  1st  wife.     Buried 


=John  Lane,  Esq.,  of  Bentley  Hall*  <». 
Stafford,  bom  12  Dec.  1669,  buried 
25  Oct.  1748  at  Wolverhampton. 


Hall,  buried  25  Jan.  1775,  at 
Handsworth. 


i, 


at  Wolverhampton,  2  Sep.  1734. 


John  Lane,  Esq.,  of  BentleynriS&i*&^>  <^u*  <^d  <^^-  ^^  Bichard 


Hall,  died  June  28, 1782. 


John 


Fowler  of  Pendeford,  Esq. 


Lane,  Esq.,  of    Thos.  Lane,  Esq.,  of=pBarbara,  dau.  of  Thos. 


King's  Bromley  Hall,  Leyton  G-range,  co. 
CO.  Stafford.  Died  Essex,  died  10  Jan. 
21  Dec.  1824.  1824. 


Fowler,  Esq.  of  Pende- 
ford, CO.  Stafford. 


Bev.  Charles  Lane,  M. A.,  Sector  and  Vicar  of  Wrotham,  1845. 


From  Collinson's  Hist,  of  Somerset,  iii.  66,  corrected  by 
Lysons'  Environs  of  London,  ii.  292 : — 

c 

Hugh  de  Ple88etiB.=T=Mariel  de  Wrotham. 


T 


William  de    Jonn.    3.  Ri 


Plessetis. 


Richard  de  Plessetis  oZieui^Gladyna  le 
de  Wrotham.    Will  1292.      I  RomejiL 


John  de  Wrotham    Richard  de  Wrotham^    William  de 
Prior,  ob.  1323.        of  Sheperton.  Wrotham. 


dau.  of  .  .  .^Richard  Wroth. 


William,  o.  s.  p.    John  Wroth,  ob.  48  Ed.  IILy^Margaret,  vid.  J.  de  Enefelde. 

Matilda  Durant.:sJohn  WroUL^Alioe. 


1 
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GOLD   TORQUES   FROM   DOVER. 

The  splendid  example  of  a  golden  torques,  shewn  at  full  size, 
in  the  annexed  plate,  was  found  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Chig- 
nell'fi  residence.  Castle  Mount,  Dover,  in  Febniary,  1878, 
It  weighs  about  twelve  ounces,  forms  an  armlet  of  five  coils, 
and  is  in  perfect  preservation,  althoi^h  it  was  buried  about 
six  feet  deep  in  the  soil.  For  the  photographs  from  which 
our  plate  is  taken,  we  are  indebted  to  the  generous  kindness 
and  skill  of  Mr.  Lambert  Weston,  of  Dover,  Mr.  Chignell's 
courtesy  enabled  all  persons,  interested  in  such  examples  of 
primitive  art,  to  see  this  torques  at  Dover,  and  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  deposited  in  the  national  collection,  at  the  British 
Museiun. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Celtic  chieftains  and 
warriors,  of  Gaul  and  of  Britain,  wore  armlets,  and  collars, 
of  gold ;  but  the  more  general  and  earlier  types  of  these 
ornaments  consisted  each  of  but  one  single  band  of  metal, 
whether  twisted  {whence  the  name  torquin  or  torques)  or 
round,  or  flat  or  angular.  Admirable  representations  of 
Stich  nrmt/^a  found  in  Kent,  are  given  in  ArchiEologiaCantiana 
'o\.  v.,  pp.  42,  43,  and  Vol.  EX.,  pp.  2, 11.)  Of  such  simple 
sliarocter  was  an  example  found  at  Dover,  in  a  ploughed 
field,  about  4,d,  1772,  It  was  of  pure  gold,  nine  ounces  in 
weight,  forming  one  band,  flat  inside,  but  rounded  on  its 
outer  surf  ace,  and  just  sixteen  inches  long;  broad  in  the 
centre,  it  diminished  in  width  towards  its  extremities.  The 
papers  written  by  Mr.  Pretty  {in  Vol.  V.,  41),  and  by  Mr,  C, 
Roach  Smith  (in  Vol.  DC,,  1),  contain  much  information 
respecting  such  primitive  ornaments  of  ancient  notables. 

The   torques   recently   found   at  Castle   Mount,   Dover, 
differs  from  these  simpler  examples,  in  its  spiral  form.     The 
■sted  bar  of  gold,  instead  of  forming  one  baud  around  the 
is  coiled  into  a  spiral  which  forms  five  coils  around  the 
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arm.  It  terminates,  at  either  end,  in  a  long  narrow  roimd 
cone,  which  is  bent  back,  hook-like ;  perhaps  its  effect  wu 
to  press  upon  the  arm  so  as  to  keep  the  armlet  firmfy 
fixed.  An  example,  aknost  exactly  similar  to  this,  but  of  mi 
coils,  was  found  many  years  ago  in  Cheshire,  and  became  the 
property  of  Sir  Philip  de  Grey  Egerton.  It  is  engraved  in 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ghreek  cmd  Boman  AfUiquUiOj 
(article  ArmiUw),  and  in  the  Archceological  Joumaiy  yqL  ▼., 
p.  342,  where  mention  is  made  of  another  armlet,  exactly 
similar  in  form  and  metal,  found  in  the  Fens,  near  Oam- 
bridge,  thirty  years  ago.  A  still  more  elaborate  ezampk^ 
forming  no  less  than  twelve  coils  around  the  arm^  was  found 
near  Carrickfergus,  in  June,  1846.  It  was  melted  up, 
although  its  weight,  6  oz.  15  cwt.  6  gr.,  was  little  more  than 
half  that  of  our  Dover  example.  Fortunately  an  engraving 
of  it  in  the  Jowmai  of  tiie  British  Archaeological  Associaiiaik, 
vol.  ii.,  357,  preserves  a  record  of  its  appearance.  Mr.  Petrie's 
examples  of  the  Irish  torques,  found  at  TaraHiU,*^  in  Meath, 
were  of  similar  type  to  this  which  Mr.  Chignell  found  at 
Dover. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  respecting  this  spizal 
form  of  the  twisted  annillffl  are  worthy  of  quotation.  He 
says: — ^^A  much  rarer  variety  of  this  i^pe  is  when  the 
torques  was  adapted  for  the  thick  of  the  arm,  by  twisting  it 
into  a  spiral,  with  one  hook  at  each  end.  It  seems  a  later 
adaptation,  as  if  by  a  race  wearing  amMUey  or  making  their 
torques  for  the  neck,  into  a  trophy.  This  species  of  torques 
was  given  as  a  military  honour.f  Similar  armlets  occur 
among  the  Scandinavian  remains."^ 

Polybius  {Hist,  xi.,  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Deane§),  in  de- 
scribing the  battle  of  Telamon,  says  that  all  the  Celtic 
Gauls  who  occupied  the  first  ranks  were  adorned  with  golden 
manaks  and  bracelets ;  manaks  (jiavidicffq)  being  the  golden 
rings  which  the  Gauls  wore  on  their  necks  and  wrists.  The 
custom  of  wearing  these  manaJca  or  collars  was  probably 
derived  by  the  Celts  from  the  Persians,  who  adopted  it  from 

*  Journal  of  Britith  ArohcBoloffical  AMtoeiaiiof^  vol.  ii.,  879. 
Vopiscus,  Vit.  Avreliant  c.  7. 

Journal  of  British  Arohteological  A»tociatUm^  vol.  iii.,  29. 
Archaologiaf  vol.  zzvii. 
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»e  Chaldeans.  The  Druids,  or  priests  of  the  Gauls  and 
7inans,  are  said  to  have  worn  these  golden  marks  of 
inour.*  Dio  Cassiiis  (lib.  Ixii.  1)  mentions  large  torquea 
>m  by  Boadioea.  The  Welsh  (Cj-mry)  likewise  wore  the 
ilden  torques,  as  we  learn  from  the  poems  of  Aneurin. 
The  Chaldee  word  meneia  (fiaviAtcrjii  in  the  Septuagint)  is  used 
in  Daniel  v.  7,  16,  29,  for  the  golden  collar  or  chain  which 
was  promised  by  Belshazzar  as  a  royal  reward  and  mark  of 
honour.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Haigh  speaks  of  many  traces  of 
early  connection  between  the  primitive  Chaldeans  and  our 
own  Teutonic  torefathere.t  He  has  likewise  quoted,  in 
Archtevlogia  Caailiana  (Vol.  X.,  p.  34),  a  passage  from  T)ie 
Traodler't  TaU,  in  which  Widaith  the  traveller  relates  that 
Eormanric  King  of  the  Goths  (father  of  .^thelbert  Eiug  of 
Kent}  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  rad~eni</ht,  and  gave  to 
him  a^golden  collar,  on  which  were  scored  600  divisions, 
as  the  valuation  of  that  rank  in  sdlUngs.  No  doubt  the 
ancient  custom,  derived  by  our  forefathers  from  the  Chal- 
deans, still  survives,  and  such  collars  as  those  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  or  of  the  Bath,  are  the  modern  representatives  of 
tiie  primitive  neck-torques. 

The  ancient  arm-torques,  or  bracelet,  although  not  now 
used  as  a  manly  mark  of  distinction  by  European  nations,  is 
nevertheless  still  in  demand  as  a  decoration  for  African 
warriors  and  chiefs.  Mr.  Stem,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  and  a  captive  in  Abyssinia,  informs  me  that  the 
custom  of  bestowing  armlets  as  a  royal  mark  of  honour  and 
distinction  is  still  observed  there.  The  recipients  are  gene- 
raJly  potent  chiefs,  or  distinguished  military  leaders.  Thus, 
as  with  the  aucieut  Celts  and  Persians,  so  with  the  modem 
Abyssinians,  the  armlet  of  gold,  or  of  silver-gilt,  six  or  seven 
inches  wide,  engraved,  or  ornamented  with  flowers  in  relief, 
is  a  mark  of  distinction  and  honour,  and  its  unauthorized 
assumption  would  cost  an  Abyssinian  his  life.  Probably 
Judah's  "bracelets,"  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxxviii.  18,  25, 
miist  be  accounted  as  a  mark  of  rank,  almost  as  distinctive 
as  his  signet ;  but  Gesenius  is  most  likely  correct,  in  saying 
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that  Judah  wore  that  decoration  around  his  neck,  not  u 
his  arms.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  opfjUaneo^j  thus  agre( 
with  Gresenius,''^  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  cord,  or  chab 
which  Judah's  signet  was  suspended  from  his  neck,  beU 
his  inner  and  outer  garments,  as  used  by  the  Persians  to 
day. 

Most  probably,  as  Dr.  Birch  has  wisely  suggested 
spiral  form  of  the  twisted  bar  of  gold  was  a  late  type  of 
armillse,  or  arm-torques,  and  we  may  perhaps  refer 
splendid  example,  found  at  Dover,  to  the  third  or  foi 
century,  or  later.  It  seems  to  be  formed  from  four  plate 
gold,  twisted  together  into  a  screw-like  appearance,  the  < 
vature  being  very  regular  and  extremely  elegant.  A  veri 
section  of  this  torques  would  be  cruciform. 

*  Gcscnius,  Hebrew  and  EnglUh  Lexicon  (London,  18S2),  pp.  1S5,  453 
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B  remote  anceatore  had  an  admirable  method  of  protecting 
B  interests  of  the  public,  which  may  not  perhaps  commend 
lelf  to  the  commercial  world  in  these  vaunted  days  of  free- 
Domesday-book  informs  us  that  in   the   reign    of 
Hward  the  Confessor,  brewers  of  bad  beer,  in  the  city  of 
tester,  were  condemned  to  stand  in  the  tumbril  or  dung- 
The  same  pmiishment   was  awu.r(led  to   them  in   a 
tatute  passed  in  51  Henry  HI,  whicli  assigned  the  disgrace 
of  standing  in  the  pillory,  to  those  bakers  who  fraudulently 
broke  the  assize  of  bread.* 

An  early  enactment  compelled  London  bakers  to  make 
loaves  of  such  sizes  and  weights  as  could  be  sold  at  either 
four  for  a  penny,  or  two  for  a  penny,  and  forbad  them  to 
charge  three  farthings,  or  one  penny,  or  five  farthings,  for 
any  one  loaf  .f  The  rule  was  relaxed  respecting  penny  loaves, 
so  that  bread  of  that  price  could  be  made,  but  the  half- 
peny  and  farthing  loaves  still  remained  the  staple  com- 
modities during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Humphry  Wickhain,  of  Strood,  has  communicated  to 
OS  the  contents  of  a  metliajval  roll,  5  feet  9  inches  long,  which 
he  obtained  in  Rochester,  containing  an  elaborate  set  of 
tables,  whereby  the  bakers  of  bread  were  bound  to  regulate 
the  weight  of  their  loaves.  Since  the  price  of  each  loaf  was 
fixed  by  law,  its  weight  naturally  varied,  as  wheat  rose  or  fell 
in  value.  The  size  and  weight  of  each  loaf  increased  as 
wheat  became  cheaper,  and  decreased  when  wheat  was  dear. 
These  mediteval  tables,  found  by  Mr.  Wiekham,  are  calcu- 
lated to  shew  the  baker  how  much  his  loaves  must  weigh  when 
wheat  sells  at  any  of  forty-five  different  prices.  They  are 
probably  some  of  the  most  elaborate  tables  ever  made  for  the 

*  DlacksUinc**  Qimutrnlariri,  Ixxik  iv..  c1in|i.  13.  >;«■(.  a. 
t  Rilej*«  LilxT  Albtl'.  |i|>.  \%i\..  -ir.B,  MBM. 
VOL.   XU.  V 
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assize  of  bread.  Thej  commenced  with  the  aftandard  of 
weight  for  each  loaf,  when  wheat  was  sold  at  Ss.  per  quarto; 
and  ended  with  the  standard  of  weight  to  be  given,  when 
wheat  was  26s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

At  first  sight,  the  weights  ennmerated  seem  to  be  Teij 
puzzling,  but  they  become  quite  intelligible  when  we  know 
that  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  formed  the  weights  used 
in  these  tables.  Thus  each  loaf's  weight  is  estimated,  not 
by  pounds  or  ounces,  but  by  the  number  of  BhillingB,oi 
pence,  which  it  will  balance  in  the  scales.  Pence,  be  it 
remembered,  being,  at  that  period,  silver  coins. 

These  elaborate  tables  mention  loaves  of  seven  kinda, 
viz  : — ^three  sorts  of  farthing  loaves,  three  sorts  of  halfpenj 
loaves,  and  one  sort  of  penny  loaf.  Of  the  &rthing  loaves 
the  heaviest,  and  therefore  the  commonest,  was  the  farthing 
white  loafy  the  second  was  the  wastell,  and  the  lightest  or 
best  was  the  symnell.  Of  the  halfpeny  loaves  the  heaviest 
was  that  ^^  of  all  greynesj"  the  second  was  the  '^  halfpeny 
loheat  loaf*^  the  lightest,  and  best,  was  the  halfpeny  white 
loaf  The  ^^peny  wheat  loaf*^  weighed  exactly  as  much  as 
two  halfpeny  wheat  loaves,  or  as  six  farthing  white  loaves. 
The  halfpeny  loaf  of  all  grains  weighed  as  much  as  four 
farthing  white  loaves  ;  while  three  of  the  latter  weighed  as 
much  as  one-halfpeny  wheat  loaf. 

The  form  of  the  tables  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

V»  a  quarter  of  whete. 

The  fFerthyng  Wastell  shall  wey  xxvij*  ij*  oV 

The  Symnell  shall  wey  xxv*  ij*  oV 

The  fFerthing  white  loof  xxix*  ij*  ob* 

The  halfpeny  white  loof  Iviij*  v** 

Tlie  lialfpeny  whete  loof  iiij'»  vij*  vij*  ob' 

The  peny  whete  loof  viij"  xv*  iij^ 

The  halfpeny  loof  of  all  Greynes  v"  xvj*  x** 

This /orww/a  was  repeated  forty-five  times  upon  the  roll, 
which  is  written  in  double  columns.  In  the  first  column  are 
the  standards  of  weight  when  wheat  varied  from  Ss.  to  14s. 
per  quarter.  The  second  column  is  mutilated ;  it  begins  with 
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t  of  the  standards  of  weight  when  wheat  WM  at  153.  6d. 

'.  quarter,  and  it  ends  with  those  to  be  observed  when 

:.  6d.  per  qnarter  was  the  selling  price.     The  roll  is  re- 

iaired  with  a   portion  of  a  lease,  dated   1586,   i-especting 

remises  near  Rochester  Castle.    This  Bread  Aasize  Standard 

s  probably  written  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  Outbimale  Rofen-ge,  p.  60,  we  find  a  much  earlier 

tandard  of  Assize,  which  was  set  forth  during  the  reign  of 

Kchard  Cteur  de  Lion. 

This  is  the  assize  made  before  the  Lord  H[iiier(]  Arch- 
bishop, and  before  the  Bishops,  Earls,  and  Barons 
at  Can[(crfeHry]  by  order  of  the  Lord  King  Kichard. 
When  a  seam  of  wheat  is  sold  for — 


The  farthing  loaf,  wastel  and  simenel  ought  to  weigh — 
t     '        i  4i         4'  32       60  31  3'  SC  30 

The  farthing  Pollard  loaf  ought  to  weigh  6'  more, 

whether  wheat  be  cheap  or  dear. 
The  peny  loaf  should  weigh  20'  more  than  the  farthing 
loaf. 
Another  early   Standard  of   Bread   Assize   is   preserved 
among  the  municipal  archives  of  Sandwich,*     It  alludes  to 
the  Kentish  custom  of  measuring  bread,  and  other  dry  goods, 
by  the  gallon,   stating  that  one   gallon  contains   81bs.   of 
wheat  i  also  that  8  gallons  and  Slbs.  make  a  bushel ;  while 
8  bushels  make  a  London  quarter.     It  i-equlres  that  when  a 
quarter  of  wheat  sells  for  t2d.,  the  farthing  wios/e/ bread 
should  weigh  as  much  as  six  poimds  and  sixteen  shillings, 
while  cockel  bread,  of  the  same  com  and  bultel,  should  weigh 
as  much  aa  do  six  pounds  and  eighteen  shillings.    If,  how- 
ever, the  com  and  bultel  were  of  lower  price,  the  cocket 
bread  should  weigh  as  much  as  seven  pounds  and  one  elulliug. 
This  old  Sandwich  Standard  goes  on  to  say   that  Smnel 
bread  is  not  commonly  weighed,  being  used  only  in  Lent, 
brought  to  scale,  the  simnel  loaf  should  weigh  two  sbil- 
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lings  less  than  the  wastd,  becanse  the    sixnnel  is   dooUj 
baked.    It  adds  that 

(i)  A.  farthing  Bread  of  tre&t  shall  weigh  two  wastdh. 
(ii)  A  Loaf  of  the  whole  wheat  shall  weigh  a  cocket  and  a  haU. 
(iii)  A  Loaf  of  the  mixed  cam  shall  weig^h  two  oockets  of 

coarser  meal, 
(iv)  A  haJfpeny  loaf  of  fine  flour  shall  'weig^h  a.8  much  u 
three  farthing  wastels. 
When  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  sold  at — 


d. 

$. 

$.  d. 

9, 

«.  </. 

9, 

9,  d. 

9, 

«.  d. 

«• 

#.   d. 

18 

2 

2  6 

3 

3  6 

4 

4  6 

6 

6  6 

6 

6    6 

A  farthing  wasted  shall  weigh — 

jr.     d.         9.  9,  9,  9.         9.  9,        9.     d,       M.     d,        M.     d,         9.    d. 

90  8   68    68   48    42   36    80   26  24  24  8i  22  8   20  11 

The  Sandwich  document^  ends  by  stating  that ''  in  this 
assize  the  baker,  in  every  quarter  of  wheat,  may  gain  4d., 
besides  the  bran  and  two  loaves  in  every  baking."  This  pro- 
fit, it  says,  can  be  obtained  after  paying  IJd.  for  three  ser- 
vants ;  a  farthing  for  two  boys ;  one  halfpeny  each  for  salt, 
for  yeast,  for  candle  and  for  sifting ;  and  three  pence  for 
wood.  This  was  known  from  the  experience  of  the  King's 
baker,  who  had  proved  the  fact. 

The  power  of  enforcing  observance  of  the  assize  of  bread 
was  vested  in  the  various  local  authorities,  of  Hundreds, 
Towns,  and  Manors  throughout  the  country.  For  example, 
the  Hundred  EoU  for  Kent,  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  I 
(1274-5),  says  that  the  Hundred  of  Blakebume  is  worth 
yearly,  with  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  etc.,  40* ;t  and  that 
in  Cranbrook  Hundred,  the  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, the  Abbot  of  Battel,  the  Prior  of  Cumbwell  and  Lord 
William  de  Valence  had  the  Orssize  of  bread  and  beer  from 
their  respective  tenants,  to  the  damage  of  the  King.:(  In 
Selebryhtindenne  Hundred,  the  Archbishop  had  the  return 
of  pleas  of  illegal  distress,  wreck  of  the  sea,  a  gallows,  and 
the  assize  of  bread  and  beer.§  The  Hundred  of  Westerham 
was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Robert  de  Caunvile,  who  had  the 
assize  of  bread  and  ale.||     The  Earl  of  Gloucester  had  a 

*  Boys'  Ili9tor!f  of  Sandwich,  p.  544.        f  Furley's  WMdofKent,  it,  123. 
I  Ibidrm,  124.  §  Ibidem,  125.  y  IMfm,  126. 
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gaUows,  and  ilie  assize  of  bread  and  ale  in  Brasted.*  In 
the  half  hundred  of  Bemefeld  the  Abbot  of  Boxley  and  the 
Prior  of  Cumbwell  both  had  the  aesize  of  bread  and  ale,  and 
the  latter  had  a  gaUows.f  The  men  of  the  Hundred  of 
Rochester  had  a  gallows,  the  aseize  of  bread  and  ale,  and 
other  things  which  pertain  to  the  Crown,  by  charter  con- 
firmed by  the  King  from  olden  time.J  In  the  Hundred  of 
Chathani,  R.  de  Crevequer  had  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale 
from  ancient  tirae.§  At  Tunstall,  in  Middleton  Himdred, 
Stephen  de  Pencestre  claimed  to  have  a  gallows,  tumbril, 
and  assize  of  bread  and  ale ;  while,  at  Newington,  in  the 
same  Hundred,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  had  a  tumbril, 
and  the  assize  of  bread  and  aJe,||  These  examples  will 
suffice  ;  and  the  mention  of  tiunbrils,  in  the  two  last  cita- 
tions, may  lead  us  to  the  question  of  punishment. 

The  usual  penalty,  for  breaking  the  assize,  was  a  fine ; 
but  in  the  City  of  London,  fraudulent  bakers  were  more 
severely  punished.  In  the  time  of  Edward  II,  the  sheriff  of 
London  was  forbidden  to  accept  fines  from  theni.1[  Upon 
the  first  occasion  of  a  baker's  bread  being  found  in  de- 
fault, of  weight  or  quality,  he  was  to  bo  drawn  upon  a 
hurdle  from  the  Guildhall,  through  the  most  crowded  streets, 
to  his  ovra  house.  Upon  a  second  offence  he  was  drawn  on 
a  hurdle  from  Guildhall  to  the  Pillory,  through  the  "  great 
streets  of  Chepe,"  and  made  to  st-and  on  the  piUory  for  at 
least  one  hour.  For  a  third  default,  he  was  to  be  drawn  on  a 
hurdle,  his  oven  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  he  was  made  to 
swear  that  he  would  never  again  pursue  the  ti-ade  of  a 
baker.**  To  facilitate  detection  of  such  fraudulent  traders, 
every  London  baker  was  bound  to  have  a  seal  or  stamp 
peculiar  to  himself,  with  which  he  impressed  every  loaf  that 
he  made,tt  and  of  this  seal  the  Alderman  of  his  ward  retained 
!i  '-'opy-IJ  The  London  baker  could  not  sell  his  own  bread 
[iiiywhero  but  in  the  public  markets,  where  retail  dealers 
(j^enerally  women)  bought  it  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  batches 
for  the  price  of  twelve ;  and  by  them  the  bread  was  sold 

•  Vur\efa  H>aMn/A™Mi.,  p.  127.     t  /»«*(■«.  p.  131.    J  7*f4-«,p.  MB. 

#  Ihiilrm,  a.  I(«.  U   IbldriH,  147.  ^  RiW's  l.ilvr  Alhui.  p.  txx. 
•*  Hilej"i  Liifr  Albiu.  p.  266.     ft  JUdem,  pp.1ivii..  2lH.    Xt  '>''^;  V-  '"S- 
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from  house  to  honse,'^  The  baaketsy  in  which  the  biker 
carried  his  bread  {pama)  to  market^  were  called  pamigen.^ 
When  the  authorities  assayed  bread,  thej  'weighed  each  loif 
while  it  was  hot  from  the  oven. 

In  the  country,  generally,  the  penalties  for  de&ult  of 
weight  or  quality  were  fines.  The  Sandwich  records  state 
that  when  the  town-councillors  were  assembled,  persons  were 
despatched  to  the  various  places  where  bread  was  sold,  and 
the  bread  thus  obtained  was  assayed  before  the  assembly.  In 
Views  of  Frank  pledge^  the  jury  reported  or  ^'presented  "  all 
defaulters  who  broke  the  assize.  For  example,  in  the  records 
of  the  Borough  of  Queenborough,  we  read  how,  in  the  eleTentk 
year  of  Henry  VII,  twelve  Jurymen,  upon  their  oaths,  repre- 
sented that  William  Henakyre  and  John  Bakare  of  Middleton 
were  foreign  (i.e.  non-inhabitant),  common  bakers  who  sold 
bread  for  hxmian  food]:  within  the  Borough  of  Queenborough, 
but  did  not  observe  strict  weight ;  each  of  them  was  there- 
fore fined  4d.  Also  they  represented  that  Andrew  Mone, 
Bichard  Bessy's  wife,  and  Joan  Freman,  were  common  bakers 
inhabitant  within  the  borough,  and  they  likewise  brake  the 
assize  in  the  weight  of  their  bread ;  therefore  Andrew  was 
fined  6d.,  and  the  women  were  fined  3d.  each. 

Nor  were  the  bakers  of  light  or  bad  bread  the  only  per- 
sons punished.  Betail  dealers,  called  ^^  tipplers  "  of  bread 
and  beer,  who  probably  kept  houses  of  refreshment^  were 
likewise  visited  with  penalties.  Thus  at  the  View  of  Frank 
pledge,  held  in  Queenborough  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  May, 
34  H.  Yin,  the  Jurors  represented  that  Thomas  Hewett, 
Antony  Nevell,  and  Bichard  Cockerell's  widow,  are  common 
tipplers  (tiplatores)  of  bread  and  beer,  and  they  break  the 
assize.  Therefore  they  are  all  fined ;  Antony  in  6d.,  and 
the  others  in  3d.  each.  Such  entries  are  found  in  the  records 
of  almost  every  View  of  Frank  pledge,  held  in  various  manors 
throughout  the  country. 

The  laws  now  in  force,  respecting  weights  and  measures, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  the  bakers'  trade,  are  perhaps  as 

♦  Ibidem^  pp.  IxYii-viii,  702.  f  -^'A?«^  P«  Ixviii. 

X  Horse-bread,  of  peaae  and  beans,  was  made  bj  bakers  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
(Rilcjr's  Lihrr  AlbttSf  p.  Uxi.) 
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igent  as  modem  notiona  will  permit,  but  it  is  evident 

Ibt  seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  throughout  the  Middle 

fee,  the  public  interest  was  much  more  carefully  protected, 

I  fraudulent  bakers  were  more  stringently  watched  and 

sished. 

[  Mr.  Wickham's  Rochester  roll  givea  the  following  stand- 

I  of    weight  for   the   vaiious   loaves,  according    to  the 

Jig  price  of  wheat. 

Weiohts  op  Loaves. 
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Having  given  completely  these  13  variations  of  the 
standards  of  weight,  appropriately  to  the  subject,  13  being 
a  baker's  dozen,  we  will  give  only  the  ba^is  of  calculation  in 
the  other  cases. 

That  basis  is  the  weight  of  the  Farthing  Wastell. 

The  Symnell  weighed  always  2s.  less  than  the  wastell. 

The  Farthing  White  loaf  weighed  always  2s.  more  than 
the  wastell. 

The  halfpeny  White  loaf  always  balanced  2  farthing 
white  loaves. 

The  halfpeny  Wheat  loaf  always  balanced  3  farthing 
white  loaves. 

The  Penny  wheat  loaf  always  balanced  2  halfpeny  wheat 
loaves. 

The  halfpeny  loaf  of  all  grains  always  balanced  2  half- 
peny White  loaves. 

The  actual  standard  unit  then,  for  the  remaining  varia- 
1  price,  was  as  follows : — 
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ARCn^OLOGICAL   NOTES   ON   THANET. 


The  ancient  Celtic,  or  Britieh,  name  of  this  Island,  is  ex- 
tremely expreasire.  Asser,  in  his  Anfutls  of  the  Exploits  of 
Alfred,  and  Florence  of  Worcester  iu  his  Chronicle,  both  of 
them,  in  cleBCribing  the  events  of  a.d.  863,  tell  us  that 
Thanet  was,  by  the  Britons,  called  Ruim.*  The  Chronologia 
of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  likewise,  under  the  date  a.d.  694 
describes  a  charter,  given  in  that  year,  as  "  Carta  de  terra 
iiii  aratrorum  in  Thaneto  Britannice  Bmjm*'  etc.t 

The  Gaelic  word  Ruimne  meant  "  a  marsh ; "  and  Isaac 
Taylor  says  that  the  name  of  Bomuey  Marsh  is  derived  from 
ruimne.  He  would,  probably,  tell  ua  that  a  trace  of  Thanet'a 
ancient  title  {Ruim)  still  lingers  in  the  word  RaTnsgate ;  for 
he  says  that  the  name  of  Ramsey,  in  the  Fens,  is  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  word  rmmn^,  a  marah.J  Certainly  no  name 
could  have  been  more  fitting  and  descriptive,  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  than  this  of  Ruim,  which  was 
applied  to  it  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  tangible  tmces,  discovered  from  time  to  time,  of 
inhabitants  in  Thanet,  form  a  continuous  chain  which  reaches 
back  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
ancient  Celtic  inhabitants,  or  Britons,  have  left  us  much 
more  tangible  traces  than  the  mere  echo  of  the  name  by 
rhich  they  called  this  island.  Flint  knives,  chisels,  and 
IS  of  stone,  have  revealed  theu-  former  presence  at  Rams- 
bte,  and  around  Beculver.  Bronze  celts  bear  witness  to 
theii'  occupation  of  Minster,  and  of  Garlinge  near  Margate. 
At  the  latter  place  no  less  than  twenty-seven  celts  were 
found  together,  when  a  sea-gate  was  dug,  through  the  cliff, 

tthe  year  172-1. 
•  "  IruiiU  qn»  dicitiir  io  Saxonica  linpia  Tmrt.  Briiaiinico  nutcra  sermooc 

t  C.  HilKlwicficditiciilnt  Huloria  Monatttrii  &••.  AnffHKlini  Canhiariouui, 
page  7.    Der-m  Scrij/toren,  column  2234. 

]   Ifanfa  AMI  PlacM,  etth  edition,  page  237  {uoU>  3). 
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Roman  remaind  have  been  found  at  Dandelion  at  Mar- 
gate, at  Ramsgate,  at  Minster,  at  Osinghelle  in  St.  Law- 
rence, at  Broadstairs  and  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  clear  Hoi 
during  the  period  of  Roman  sway  in  Britain,  Thanetiwtf 
widely  occupied. 

Soon  after  those  rulers  of  the  ancient  world  acquired 
supremacy  in  Britain,  we  find  repeated  mention  of  "Porhii 
Butupensisy  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  estnaiy, 
which  then  separated  the  Isle  of  Thanet  from  the  main- 
land."* Mr.  Planche  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  this 
estuary's  mouth,  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  appeared, 
during  the  palmy  days  of  Roman  Richborougfh  (RuhtpuE), 
"  We  may  descry  the  Belgic  Briton  in  his  v^icker  coracle, 
paddling  over  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  divided  from  the  main- 
land by  the  sea,  at  that  point  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  studded  with  trading  vessels  from  Graul,  Greece,  or 
Phoenicia."t  In  the  third  century,  a  Roman  writer,  C.  Julius 
Solinus,  mentions  Thanet  by  the  name  which  it  bears  at 
present.  J  We  thus  know  what  the  Romans  called  this 
island,  let  us  seek  to  discover  at  what  port  in  the  island  they 
were  accustomed  to  land. 

As  the  two  Roman  Castray  of  Richborough  and  Recnlver, 
were  both  on  the  mainland  of  Kent,  this  inquiry  becomes 
interesting.  Surely  some  town  on  the  Thanet  side  of  the 
estuary  must  have  been  then  in  use  ?  The  plural  form  of 
the  name  R^itupiw  suggests  the  existence,  in  Portus  Rutu- 
pemwy  of  a  second  town,  which  naturally  would  be  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore,  as  Richborough  stood  on  the  western 
bank,  of  the  estuary. 

We  know,  from  the  discovery  of  Roman  remains,  that 
the  Imperial  race  occupied  Ramsgate's§  East  Cliff  and  West 

•  Planche's  A  Comer  of  Kcnt^  p.  1 ;  Lucan'e  Pharsalia,  vi.  67  ;  Javenal's 
Sfifirc,  iv.,  141  ;  Ausonius's  Parcntalia^  all  quoted  by  C.  Roach  Smith,  Anti- 
quities of  liichborouffh,  pp.  4,  5,  10,  11,  13. 

+  Planche.  Ibidem,  p.  18. 

X  Cap.  xxiv. ;  Collect.  Rer.  Mem,  Bcrolini,  1864,  p.  114.  Battely's  .^fi^i- 
quitateK  Rutupinas^  p.  9.    Lambarde'H  Perambulation  ofKent^  sab  Tooe  Thnet^ 

§  Hicks' '  Roman  Remains  in  Ramsgate,*  Archaolo^ia  Gintiana,  XII,  p.  14. 
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,  were   buried  at  Osinghelle  in  St.  Lawrence,  aiid  in- 
pited  ClifEs  End,*  where  the  parishes  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
ister  meet.     Yet  these  places  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
I  within  the  Portue  Rutupmais.     There  waa,  however,  on 
i  eastern   shore  of  the  estuary,   an  ancient  town  called 
-note  or  Stonore  in  Thanet,  which  formed  that  island's 
Lewis  says  {p.  132)  that  it  was  itself  an  island,  but 
Knot,   it   stood   open  a   long   peninsula,  which  projected 
.  the  south-easteru  extremity  of  Thanet,  and  was  un- 
Jnbtedlj  the  original  port  town  of  the  Island.     Sandwich, 
I  the  opposite  shore,  which  gradually  superseded  Stonore,  is 
;  heard  of   in  the   seventhf  century   (Somner   says   the 
■th),t  but  not  until  the  eleventh  century  had  it  become  "the 
Jet  famous  of  all  the  ports  of  England.''^     In  all  proba- 
,  Stonore  and  London  had   both   been   small   British 
rts,  which  the  Romans  developed.    The  connection  between 
was  very  ancient.      Ammianus  Marcellinus||  (lib.  20) 
B  US  that  the  Deputy  Lupicinus,  embarking  at  Boulogne, 
lUed  over  to  Rutupire,  and  so  to  London,     This  was  the 
naual  course;  the   port   for  London  was   the   tvrin-towned 
jwrt  of  Rutupise.     Of  its  twin  towns  the  first  seen  by  ships 
sailing  from  the  European  continent  to  London  would  be 
Estanore,  or  Stonore,  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  they  would 
pass  before  they  touched  Richborough,  on  the  western  bank. 
We  wonld  identify  Stonore  as  the  Luitdenwic  which  is  men- 
tioned in  a  charter  granted  by  King  Edbert  (^thelbert  11) 
to  Sigeburga,  Abbess  of  St,  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  monastery 
in  Iktinster,  circa  a.d.  761.11    Somuer  quotes  two  instances  in 

•  Al  the  Annnal  Mpclingcpf  out  Kent  Arehioologicn!  8ocict:r,iii1STT,Mr.Riihb 
o[  Uiastct  exhibited  liomui  Tcmniua  which  were  foimd  by  the  Into  Mr.  Hclle; 
DCut  his  houKC  at  CUH's  End.  One  hu-gc  amphora,  whkh  held  six  or  seven 
galloDB.  wu  NX  feet  ia  oiiciunfeience  nt  iU  wide«t  part,  and  within  it  were  throe 
other  vcsda.  One  wm  a  ghus  bottle.  oncitheT  wu  a  ^nmiaa  patera,  and  the 
third  WPI  on  am  contuniag  oalcioed  bones.  The;  were  Connd  midwn;  between 
Ur.  Petley'a  hoow,  and  the  bonndar;  stone  of  MioKtei  puiah. 

t  Plwitibi^  Camrr  of  Sent,  p.  at. 

I  Sommt  IWtJi  liitd  fbrti  inKmt,  p.  In. 

I  Kmmti  r^lfKiYR]  BegiRoi  UnBomiHin,  edit.  Forla.  a.d.  161U. 

I  Quoted  nil;  h7  C.  Eooch  tSmith.  Antiquitia  vf  Biekhormuik,  p.  T. 

^  "  Id  eit,  duomm  naTium  transTectionia  cenaam,  qui  etinm  joris  ooetri  erst 
id  loco  eujUH  Tocahuliun  ail  Surtv  ;  juita  pctitiocem  venerabilis  abl-atisMB 
Kgcbnrgn  ejuiquo  8acr«  couicrsntionia  (iuuili»,  in  monuterio  sancii  Petri 
qood  litntn  est  in  Inmla  l^MUct;  aicut  a  regibui  Mcrctonim,  ^SthUbaldo  Tide- 
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which  Lundenwic  is  mentioned  as  the  port  used  by  St.  Boni- 
face on  his  missionary  joumies,  to  and  from  the  continent 
of  Europe.''^  He  identifies  Lnndenwic  with  Butupimn  or 
Bichborough ;  saying,  of  the  Saxons,  that  '^  rejecting  the 
wonted  name  of  this  place  Rutupium  they  renamed  it  Lundeih 
wic.*^f  He  further  alleges  that  the  Danes  changed  the  name 
into  Sandwich.  It  seems  howeyer  to  be  more  probable  that 
Lundenwic  was  Estanore,  the  other  twin-town  of  the  Bomaa 
Butupiee.  The  city  of  London  has  never  claimed  any  jnzii* 
diction  over,  or  connection  with,  Bichborough  or  Sandwich; 
but  it  has  claimed  ancient  rights  in  Estanore.  In  the  year 
1090,  as  W.  Thorn's  ChranicleX  informs,  us,  the  Corporation  of 
London  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Stonore,  as  a  seaport  sub- 
ject to  the  city  of  London.§  The  King  and  his  justicei 
decided  against  London,  and  found  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey.  This  legal  suit  and  its  re- 
sult seem  to  leave  little  doubt  that  lAmdenwic  was  Stonor 
(Estanore)  y  not  Sandwich.  The  latter  Port  belonged  to  Christ 
church,  Canterbury,  and  St.  Augustine's  had  no  rights  what- 
ever in  Sandwich.  On  the  other  hand,  grants  of  Lundei^ 
wicy  made  by  ^thelbert  and  OfEa,  are  recited  in  a  charter 
belonging  to  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  (which  succeeded 
to  the  possessions  of  Minster  Abbey).  To  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey,  as  the  King's  Court  decided,  the  Stonore  rights 
belonged  in  a.d.  1090.  Stonore  and  Sandwich  seem  to 
have  been  rivals  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ferry  rights 
between  the  two  towns  belonged  to  Christ  Church,  and 
in  1127  some  tenants  of  St.  Augustine's  were  sued  because 
they  used  another  ferryboat.  ||  In  1266,  men  of  Sandwich 
burnt  two  of  the  abbot's  mills,  one  at  Stonore,  the  other  at 
Hepesflete.H  Fourteen  years  later,  the  abbot  complains  that 
Sandwich  men  injure  his  sea  waU,  between  Stonore  and 
Cliffs-end,  by  forcibly  digging  up  the  materials,  and  carting 

licet  clementissimo  ct  regc  Offan,  longe  ante  conoeasam  est  tribatnm  in  looo 
CDJus  vocabalum  est  Lundenwic/'  Thomas  of  EImham*s  HUt,  M&t^»  Si 
AHgustim.  p.  322. 

*  Somner,  Raman  Portt  and  J^Ytrtt,  pp.  12, 13,  quoting  Willibald'a  Fito  S, 
Banifadi,  p.  354.     Edit  Ingol»tad,  1603. 

t  Ibidem^ip,  18, 19.  %  Decern  Seriptoret^  col.  1793,  line  30. 

§  Boys'  Jaiitory  of  Sandwich,  p.  666  ;  Somner's  Porit  and  Ibrti,  p.  14. 

{  THdem,  pp.  5iE^.4.  f  Ibidem,  p.  669. 
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them  away,  thus  endangering  his  Minster  majior,*  The 
"  aiu^ietit  eity  "  of  Stonore  (so  it  is  called  in  a  Simdwieh 
manuacript  written  more  than  three  centuries  ago),  con- 
tinued to  be  frequented  until  late  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  when  he  came  to  England  to 
contend  with  King  John,  landed  at  Stonore  in  May,  1215. 
King  Edward  III  came  to  Stonore  in  1359  and  took  up  his 
quarters  there,  in  the  house  which  Robert  Goverils  had 
lately  possessed.t  There,  on  the  11th  of  October,  he 
dflivered  up  the  Great  Seal,  to  its  temporary  custodian, 
with  all  customary  ceremonial.  Not  imtil  the  ■2eth  of 
that  month  did  he  embark  on  board  the  Philippe  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  depart.  Edward  HI  seems  therefore  to  have 
dwelt  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  Tale  of  Thanet  on  that 
oecaaion. 

The  old  town  of  Stonore  was  called  "  Old  Sandwiche  "  by 
some  ignorant  people,  aaya  LelandJ.  It  enjoyed  an  annual 
fair  of  five  days'  duration,  and  likewise  a  weekly  market,  the 
formur  granted  by  Henry  I  in  1104,  and  the  latter  by  King 
John.^  It  aufiered  from  marine  convulsion  in  1365,  when  a 
great  inundation  of  the  sea  from  Cliffs  End  to  Stonore 
nearly  destroyed  the  town ;  and  all  the  levels  or  marshes, 
between  Canterbury  and  the  sea,  were  in  danger  of  being 
overflowed.il     In  1385  it  was  burnt  by  the  French. 

Although  Lelaud  said  that  notliing  remained,  in  his 
time,  but  the  ruin  of  Stonore  Church,  and  Hasted  avers  that 
in  his  time  (1790)  there  were  but  three  housea  in  the  parish, 
and  no  chiu-ch ;  yet,  in  May  1648,  there  was  at  Stonore  one 
.peter  Vanderflaet,!  who  sent  £100  to  an  impostor,  at 
lUdwich,  who  falsely  personated  Charles  Prince  of  Wales, 
■on  of  Charles  I. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  tliink  there  is  much  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  Estanore,  or  Stonore,  existed  for 
centuries  before  Sandwich  was  heard  of ;  and  that  this  lost 
town  waa  used,  if  not  founded,  by  the  Romans  as  their  port 

•   Rots'  ffi»l.  San4-eicU.  p.  am.  \  Tbidrm,  \..  (ilill* 

ixAtLaA-Ilineraty.  vli.  Vil.  %  HftBtcd,  JIUIiny  o/ Ernt,ii..i\h. 

Dot*'  HMoeg  af  Sa»dieieb,p.r.l\i.     UajpUle's  Hirlurg  ,■/  Imbatkina, 
,*%.     Bat.  Pat.  39  Kilwonl  III.  part  1 ,  mcmb.  ID  dnrso. 
^  Bojri'  IlittuTf  uf  Sanditii-h,  p.  TM. 
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on  the  Thanet  side  of  the  estciaiy.  I  cannot  entertain  tk 
slightest  doubt  that  this  lost  town  of  listanorey  or  StonoR^ 
was  identical  with  Lnndenwic 


Saxons  in  Thanet. 

Admirers  of  oar  Saxon  ancestors,  very  jnstlj,  speak  wiUi 
some  enthusiasm  respecting  Thanet,  as  the  landing  place  d 
the  first  Saxon  conquerors.  But  were  these  Saxon  c<ni- 
querors  the  first  Saxons  in  Thanet  ? 

Discoyeries    made  in  the  cemetery  at   Osinghelle*  (or 
Osengal),  when  the  South-Eastem  railway  was  cnt  through 
it,  support  very  strongly  the  idea  that  colonies   of  Teutonic 
tribes,   or  ^^  Saxons,"  had    become  domesticated   in  Kent 
under  the  Roman  rule.    This  cemetery,  at  Osinghelle,  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  Saxon  interments,  but  amongst 
them  was  a  Roman  cofiBn  of  lead,  a  pair  of  bronze  scales,  a 
set  of  weights  formed  of  Roman  coins,  and  other  Boman 
relics.     These  go  far  to  prove  that,  on  the   site  of  the 
mediscval    parish    of    St.   Lawrence,   midway  between    its 
church  and  Manston  Court,  a  population  of  Roman  citizens 
and  of  Teutonic  colonists  must  have  subsisted  side  by  side. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright  was  strongly  of  this  opinion.t     The 
Romans  seem  to  have  made  use  of  Teutonic  mercenaries  to 
defend  their  ^^  Saxon  shore,"  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ; 
and  these  mercenaries  were  not  merely  soldiers,  but  colonists 
who  brought  families  with  them.     Mr.  Latham  adopts  the 
suggestion,  originally  put  forward  by  Zeuss,  which  traces  to 
these  ^^  Iccti  "  the  origin  of  the  Kentish  term  lathe.    That 

*  Richard  cle  Osiugchcllc  paid  Bomescot  in  St.  Lawronce  in  the  thirfcoenth 
century  {Cotton,  MS.,  Faustina  A.  I.,  fol.  22b.) 

t  The  OH,  the  R&man,  and  the  Saxon,  chap,  xiii.,  p.  380. — **  It  fieeina  certain 
that  in  some  parts  ....  the  transition  from  Roman  to  Saxon  was  gradual,  and 
that  tlie  two  races  mixed  together.  At  Canterbury,  Colchester,  Rochester,  and 
other  places,  we  find  Roman  and  Saxon  interments  in  the  same  cemetery ;  and 
in  the  extcusive  Saxon  burial-ground  at  Osengal,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  a 
Roman  interment  in  a  leaden  ooSin  was  met  with.  The  result  of  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  the  researches  among  the  Saxon  cemeteries,  has  beat 
to  render  it  more  and  more  probable  that  the  &ucons  were  gradually  gaining  a 
footing  in  the  island,  before  the  period  at  which  the  grand  invasions  vb  under- 
stooil  to  have  commenccil.'* 
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tne,  applied  to  divisions  of  this  county,  is  not  known  in 
f  other  part  of  England,  and  it  may  well  be  derived  from 
'  terra  Iwtica "  which,  aajs  the  Theodosian  Code,  were 
nds  apportioned  to  tlie  Lceti,  who  coloniaed  them,*  The 
i  Lteti,  is  but  a  Roman  form  of  the  German  word  Uttte, 
iople;t  Q'Ud  its  use  by  the  Bomans  seems  to  have  been 
logons  to  the  ancient  Jewish  use  of  the  word  Gentiles. 
!  Thanet  cemetery  opened  at  Oainghelle  gives  tangible 
:  of  the  existence  here  of  the  Teutonic  Lseti,  side  by 
e  with  the  ruling  Romans. 

When  that  Imperial  race  deserted  Britain,  the  "  Saxons  " 

1  to  have  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  Roman  roads, 

1  of  Roman  *'  aulne,"  by  retaining  the  name  of  each  as  a 

ir  a  Hall.  In  Thanet  such  traces  of  Roman  civilization 

les  till  embodied  in  the  names,  Dmi  Street,  Reading  Street, 

'  mkton  Street,  Tattell  Street,  Sprattijig  Street,  Sole  Street, 

mock  Street,  Westgate  Street,  and  perhaps  in  White  Hall 

in  St.  Lawrence,  Upper  Hale  and  Lower  Hale  in  St.  Nicholas 

or  Birchingtcn. 

Although  the  majority  of  names  in  Thanet  are  un- 
doubtedly Saxon,  yet  we  find  but  few  place-names  in  the 
island  which  can  be  traced  to  Saion  patronifmic«  as  their 
origin.  When  we  have  named  Garlinge,  Birchingtou, 
Hailing  Court,  Osiughelle,  EUiugton,  and  Newington,  we 
have  probably  exhausted  all  the  Saxon  patronymic  names 
in  Thanet ;  and  of  these  six  some  are  doubtful,  Spratting 
Street  I  take  to  be  a  modem  corruption  of  the  surname 
Sprackling ;  and  Reading  Street  was  probably  Riding  Street, 
a  bridle  path.  The  Saxon  cemeteries  however  enable  us 
to  prove  continuous  occupation  here,  from  and  after  the 
cessation  of  the  Roman  nile.  The  Oainghelle  cemetery,  as 
i  have  already  seen,  was  in  use  in  the  fifth  century,  before 
nlhe  Romans  left,  and  it  must  have  continued  m  use  during 
k  long  period  subsequent  tt)  their  departure ;  for  the  number 
'.  Saxon  graves,  excavated  in  the  chalk,  was  very  large, 
loitia   (Saxon  gccetia;),  found  among  the  numemus  graves 
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opened  at  Sarre,  prove  that  the  Sarre  oemeteiy  iraa  in  w 
during  the  seventh  century,  as  late  as  the  years  a.d.  633-6;* 
that  is  to  say,  within  twenty  years  before  Dompneva  fonndel 
Minster  Nunnery.  Who  then  were  the  ^^  Saxons  "  that  lie 
buried  at  Osinghelle  and  Sane  ?  Were  thej  ezclosiyely  tlie 
companions  and  descendants  of  those  who,  landing  at  Ebhi- 
fleet  in  a.d.  449,  are  called  the  Jutish  or  Saxon  conqueron 
of  England — or  were  there  also  buried  here  many  older 
colonists,  of  Teutonic  race,  who  had  been  peacefully  settled 
in  Thanet  for  many  years  before  the  landing  of  Hengesi? 
The  testimony  of  Osinghelle  Cemetery,  v^th  its  Bomin 
interments  among  the  Saxon  graves,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  latter  suggestion  is  the  truth.  This  fact  need  not 
lessen  our  interest  in  Thanet  as  the  landing*  place  of 
Hengest.  Tet  we  shoidd  regulate  our  enthnsiasm,  bj 
bearing  the  fact  in  mind,  when  we  read  such  stirring  wordi 
as  these  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  : — "  It  is  with  the  landing  of 
Hengest  and  his  war-band,  at  Ebbsfleet,  on  the  shores  o< 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  that  English  history  begins.  No  spot 
ill  England  can  be  so  sacred,  to  Englishmen,  as  that  whicli 
first  felt  the  tread  of  English  feet."t 


Thanet*s  Insulation. 

The  water  which  separated  Thanet  from  the  mainland 
was  called  the  Wantsumy  and  its  north  mouth  had  the  name 
of  Genlade.     Lambarde  in  his  Perambulatian  of  Kent  says,| 

"  Beda  hath  mention  of  a  water  in  Kent,  running  by  BeculTers, 
which  he  calleth  Oenlade,  This  name  was  afterwards  sounded 
Tenlade,  by  the  same  misrule  that  geard  is  now  yard ;  geae  now 
yoke,  etc.  ...  I  read  in  Bedae's  .  .  .  fifte  booke,  chap.  9,  that 
Keculver  standeth  at  the  Northe  mouthe  of  the  water  Oenliide, 
which  is  the  one  mouthe  of  Wantsume,  by  his  owne  description.  .  . . 
That  water  which  now  sundereth  the  Isle  of  Greane  from  the 
hundred  of  Hoo,  hath  two  such  mouthes,  .  .  .  the  one  of  which 

*  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Haigh  in  Archaoloffia  Cantiana,  VIIL,  172. 

J  History  of  the  English  People^  chap,  i.,  sect.  2,  p.  7. 
Edition  of  lo9G,  page  257. 
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ing  into  the  Thamyse  is  called  the  North  Yenht,  notable  for 
I  greatest  oisters  and  flounders  ;  and  the  other  reeeaiiiug  the  fall 
aledway,  is  called  Coleaioulk." 
I  The  father  of  Eeiitiah  History  thus  reniiiiclB  us  that  tlie 
:  Oenlade  (corrupted  into  Yenlade  and  Yenlet)  was 
ininon  to  the  northern  mouths  of  two  streams,  which 
iarat«d  the  Isles  of  Grain  and  Thanet,  respectively,  from 
>  adjacent  mainland.  For  the  meaning  and  derivation 
t  this  name  Genlade,  we  must  loot  to  a  modem  authority, 
■preference  to  Lambarde.  One  of  the  beat  guides  in  such 
liters  is  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
^Cambridge  University,  who  says : — 

I  "The  Aus\o-ii&xon  ffBniade  or  gen hliule,  ineuua  a  diicharging,  or 
■  disemboguing  of  a  river  into  the  sea,  or  of  a  smaller  river  into 
More  literally  still,  it  is  &  gain-loading  {i.e.  nn  unlood- 
■),  aud  is  derived"  from  the  verb  hidan  or  hl'ldan,  to  load  or  lade." 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  what  use  was  made 
of  this  Oenlade,  or  North  Mouth,  of  the  Wantamn.  Tliat 
Chronicle,  for  the  year  1052,  narrates  how  Harold,  and  his 
father  (Earl  Godwin)  with  a  great  fleet,  went  from  Dover  to 
Sandwich ;  "  and  then  they  went  to  North-mouth,  and  so 
toward  London ;  and  some  of  the  ships  went  within 
Shepey  and  there  did  much  harm." 

Tliis  route  to  London,  from  Sandwich,  is  known,  with 
certainty,  to  have  been  that  cnstomarily  used.  So  common 
was  it  that  either  Stonore,  or  less  probably  Sandwich,  was 
sometimes  called  Lundenwie;  and  the  whole  water-way 
between  Sandwich  and  London  was  occasionally  spoken  of 
as  the  Thames.  The  Corporation  of  London,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  one  time  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Stonore,  as  a 
seaport  subject  to  the  City  of  London.  Any  minute  and 
detailed  mention,  however,  of  the  salient  points  in  this 
marine  route  to  London,  shewing  that  its  course  ran  between 
Thanet  and  the  mainland,  and  expressly  mentioning  its 
passage  out  at  North-month,  is  extremely  rare.  Scarcely 
any  other  description  is  to  be  found,  so  fiill  as  that  above 
duoted,  from  the  Auglo-Saxon  Chronicle  ad  annvm   1052. 

!%«<  CaHlianii.  Vol.  IX..  {•,  IH. 
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This  almost  complete  absence  of  sucli  full  descriptico. 
during  the  long  period  of  thirteen,  or  fourteen,  centraiB 
for  which  that  route  was  in  use,  arises  from  the  univenalitj 
of  the  custom,  and  from  its  being  -well  known  to  all  con- 
temporaries, so  that  no  other  route  suggested  itself  tc 
their  minds.*  When  however  we  remember  this,  we  can  » 
allusions  to  the  fact  in  more  general  statements. 

Stow,  the  chronicler,  says  that  in  a.i>.  1269,  the  rive: 
Thames  being  frozen,  from  St.  Andrews-tide  to  Candlemii 
merchandize  from  Sandwich  was  obliged  to  be  taken  t 
London  hy  land,  instead  of  by  sea.f  Here  Tve  find  an  aUusif>i 
to  a  Ciisual  interruption  of  the  customary  marine  rouu 
through  the  Wantsum  and  North-mouth.  In  the  48th  f 
Ed.  Ill  (1374-5)  Commissioners  (named  Belknappe,  T>jgp 
and  Home)  were  appointed  to  survey  the  banks  "  betwii 
Gnivesend  and  Sliepey,  and  thence  to  Rectdvre  and  so  I 
Sa7iihrich,  Dovor,  &c."t  Here  is  a  most  evident  allusion  t 
the  customary  route  for  ships  from  London,  to  go  in  a 
Eeculvor  and  come  out  at  Sandwich,  haying  sailed  betwee 
Thanet  and  the  mainland. 

The  entire  course  of  this  route,  as  far  as  Northmontl 

*  Isaiic  Taylor's  notes  nj>on  the  names  of  places  which  lie  upon  the  ImMei 
of  'I'lianot  arc  so  uwful  that  wo  iiuote  them  in  his  own  words  : — 

"The  IsLK  OK  Thanet  was  formerly  as  much  an  island  as  the  I^K-  > 
Sh('ji|K»y  is  at  tlicr  pnvscnt  time.  Ships  1x)un(l  up  the  Thames  u.>*ed  onlinariiy  t 
av(»i«l  the  ju'rils  n(  the  North  Foreland  by  Koiling  through  the  channel  In'twof 
the  i>land  and  the  mainland,  entering  by  Sandwich  and  passing  out  by  Kcculrt 
near  Home  Hay.  SANDWICH  or  *  sandy-lmy  *  was  then  one  of  the  chief  jort 
of  (h'harkation  :  but  the  sands  have  filled  up  the  '  wick '  or  bay,  the  ancion 
port  is  now  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  hi^h  watermark;  and  the  ruins  o 
llutupise  now  UirhlKtrough.  the  port  whert^  the  Roman  HeetA  used  to  be  laid  uf 
arc  now  Kurroiindod  by  line  pjusturos.  Khbsfket  which  is  now  half  a  mile  fron 
tlu^  sliorti  was  a  |»ort  in  the  12th  century,  and  its  name  indicates  the  forme: 
exi>U:nce  of  a  •  tidal  channel '  at  the  8j)ot.  The  Celtic  name  of  DURLOCK,mun 
than  a  mile  from  the  sea.  means  'Water  lake,'  and  indicates  the  procesi*  bj 
whicli  the  est  nary  was  converted  into  meadow.  ITiis  navigable  channel,  which 
])as>c(l  between  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the  mainland,  has  been  silted  up  by  th( 
depLsits  bniught  down  by  the  river  Stour.  Stourmouth  (the  name,  be  it  noted, 
is  Knglish,  not  An^lo-Saxon)  is  now  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  marks  th€ 
former  embouchure  of  this  river.  CliiSELKT,  cla<;e  by,  was  once  a  shinele  i^lel 
(rhrsrlmj  ;  and  five  miles  farther  inland,  tlie  name  of  FORDWICH,  the  '  b.ij 
(vie)  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  Cfioi'dJ,^  proves  that  in  the  time  of  the  Danen  tht 
e>iuary  must  have  extendo<l  nearly  as  far  as  Canterbury.  Beyond  Canterbiiri 
is  ()LANTI(}H.  anciently  Olantige,  whose  name  shews  that  in  Saxon  times  i1 
must  have  been  an  island.'*      Words  and  Flacia,  5th  edition,  pp.  236-237. 

t  Furley's  Weald  of  Kent,  ii.,  111. 

t  liot.  i'at.  48  Ed.  Ill,  part  i,  M.  80  dorso.  Dugdalc*B  HUiorg  of  Im 
hiinliftf/,  p.  45. 
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I  technicaUy  within  the  liberty  of  the  town  or  port  of 
bdwich.  Sir  Stephen  de  Penoeetre,  Lord  Warden  of  the 
faqiie  Porta  from  1267  to  1283,  made   an  official  perambu- 

ion  of  the  boundaries,  attended  by  the  mayor  and  other 
toiaJs.     The  record  of  the  route  and  of  the  boundaries 

B  thus  :»— 

"  First,  beginning  at  the  Stone  Cross,  at  the  wert  part  of  the 
1,  near  the  cauaeway  or  cotmnon  road  between  Sandwich  and 
li,  which  crosB  ie  within  the  liberty  ;  and  from  thence  going  along 
r  6y  the  rivr  aide,  to  Northmouth,  everywhere  by  the  line  ol' 
water  mark,  at  spring  tide  ;  and  then  returning  along  the 
r  muTgin  of  the  river  on  the  opposite  side,  through  Sarr  and 
n  Thanet,  to  the  shore  at  the  paawigo  directly  againet  the 
a  of  Hennebergh ;  and  froia  that  croas  straight  on  the  opposite 
a  to  the  sea  ;  and  thence  along  the  nea  ahore  to  Stonorc,  including 
fe  whole  town  of  Stonore  and  the  marshee  within   Hennebergh 
pich  are  within  the  precinct  of  the  liberty  atbremiid  ;  and  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  croBsing  over  to  Peperoesa,  and  thenee  to  a 
n  that  runs  into  the  river  called  the  Gentling,  by  the  thief 
i«,  V}hrre  persons  condemned  loilhin  the  liberty  are  buried  aliee ; 
and  so  going  along  that  etreani  to  a  marsh  called  Holbergh,  belong- 
ing to  tKe  lord  of  Poldre,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  mention  of  the  atipnlatiou  that  high  waUir  mark  at 
Kjiring  tide,  ahotild  form  the  boundary  line,  reminds  iia  of  the 
Tuiture  of  Buch  tidal  estiiarieB  as  the  Wantsum.  Their  beds 
bi.-ing  to  a  great  extent  fiat,  not  shelving  until  the  mid 
channel  is  approached,  a  vast  expanse  of  them  lies  dry  for 
many  tioure  In  the  day.  and  the  distance  between  high  water 
mark  and  low  water  mark  ie  often  very  great.  This  is 
alluded  to  in  King  C'nut'a  grant  of  the  Port  of  Sandwich 
to  Christ  Church  Canterbury,  in  a.d,  1023,t  It  defines  the 
limits  of  that  eonvent's  rightiB,  to  extend  on  both  sides  of  the 
■  (from  Peperuesa  to  Mearcsilet*)  to  auch  a  point  on 
lore  as  could  be  reached  by  a  small  axe,  thrown  from  a 
ssel  aSoat  at  high  jealer,  when  it  could  come  much  nearer 
>  the  shore  thau  it  could  at  low  water. 

Sandwich  attained  its  importance  ae  a  port,  solely  from 
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its  position  at  the  month  of  the  Wantsnm  estuary.  Wben 
that  estnaiy  began  to  be  difficult  for  naYigation,  Sand- 
wich began  to  decay.  The  nature  of  the  estuaiy  maj 
perhaps  be  understood  better  by  comparison  -with  estnaziei 
now  in  existence.  Take  for  instance  the  river  Swale,  an 
estuary  which  flows  between  Shepey  and  the  mainland.  It 
is  crossed  by  ferries  at  Harty  and  Elmley,  and  at  low  wat«r 
its  channel  is  yery  narrow,  yet  at  high  water  it  has  a  breadtb 
of  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  some  parts  ia 
much  wider.  A  very  great,  important,  and  heavy  traffic  ii 
borne  by  it ;  yet  at  some  states  of  the  tide,  daily,  a  light 
ferry  boat  cannot  approach  near  enough  to  hard  ground 
for  passengers  to  embark,  and  they  are  carried  on  men's 
shoidders  into  the  boat.  During  the  greatest  portion  of  each 
day,  for  miles,  those  creeks  or  channels  are  dry,  by  which 
at  flood- tide  heavy  and  valuable  traffic  is  carried  to  and  from 
Faversham,  Sittingboume,  and  Milton. 

These  points  must  be  borne  carefully  in  mind  when  we 
come  to  enquire  at  what  period  the  Wantsum  estuary  be- 
came impassable  for  navigation.  When  Thomas  of  Elmham, 
in  or  about  1414,  drew  and  coloured  the  map  of  Thanet, 
which  he  prefixed  to  his  History  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey, 
he  represented  the  Wantsimi  as  being  still  a  continuous 
stream,  from  Sandwich  to  Northmouth,  although  he  depicts 
such  a  scene,  at  Sarre  Perry,  as  may  now  be  found  needful 
every  day  on  the  navigable  river  Swale,  at  the  Ferries  of 
Harty  and  Elmley.  He  shews  the  ferry  boat  standing  in 
shallow  water,  and  a  passenger  being  carried  to  it  on  a 
man's  shoulders.  Seventy  years  elapse,  after  Thomas  of 
Elmham's  map  was  made,  and  we  find  written  records  of 
the  state  of  the  Wantsum,  in  the  year  1485.  The  Act  of 
Parliament,  sanctioned  by  Henry  VII,  which  permitted  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  at  Sarre  Perry,  especially  stipulates  that 
it  must  be  constructed  "  of  suche  resonable  length,  hyght, 
and  large  space  betwene  the  arches  therof,  so  that  botes  and 
lyghters  may  pass  to  and  fro,  under  the  same,  at  eny  time 
hereafter,  when  the  water  shall  happen  to  encrease  and  be 
sufficient  for  such  botes  or  lyghters  to  passe  there."  At 
that  time,  it  appears  that  the  ferry  boat  at  Sarre  cotild  still 
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e  used  for  about  one  hour  each  tide,  at  high  spring  fioods. 

ke   description    given    in    the   Act  of  Parliament   is    so 

hteresting  that  we  will  quote  it,  aa  printed  by  the  Rev. 

.  Campbell  in  his  Materials   UlueU-ative  of  the  Reign  of 

I  VII,  p.  184. 

"  Forflsmucli  as  the  Isle  of  Tenet,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  lying 

n  tlio  higb  Bee  ou  the  east  and  north  parties  thereof,  and  to  the 

?r  of  Bait  water  ledyng  from  a  place  called  Northmouthe,  joinyng 

b  the  soe,  to  a  place  within  the  aaid   shire  called  Sarre.  and  from 

J  to  the  toune  and  haven  of  Sandewieh  in  the  bhyre,  and  so 

rthe  to  the  see  on  the  west  and  south  parties  of  the  said  isle,  out 

If  tyrne  of  mynde  hath  be  closed  and  invironed  with  the  said  see 

d  ryrer,  at  which  place  called  Sarre,  by  all  the  said  tyme  hath  be 

i!  and  used  a  passage  and  a  ferry,  called   Sarre  Ferry,  over  the 

■id  ryver,  by  a  boate  called  a  ferryboate,  oute  of  the  said  isle  into 

e  countrey  of  the  said  shyre  of  Kent,  next  adjojnyng,  and  from 

IB  into  the  said  isle,  for  all  manner  of  personee,  beaatea,  come,  and 

T  thinges  to  pusae  and  be  conveyed  att  all  seasons  to  and  fro  tbo 

me  isle  and  countrey.  .  ,  . 

e  that  by  the  chaunge  of  the  conrs  of  the  Bee  wliiche 
hath  fortuned,  in  yeres  late  passed,  the  said  ryvere  at  the  said  place 
called  Warre,  where  the  said  fery  and  passage  so  was  had  and  used, 
is  BO  swared,  growen,  and  hyghed  with  wose.  mudde,  and  sande,  that 
nowe  no  fery  or  other  passage  may  be  there,  nor  in  any  other  place 
iiygh  adjoyning  and  convenycnt,  to  nor  fro  the  said  isle  by  bote  or 
otherwise,  butt  onely  at  high  sprynge  flodee,  and  that  not  passynge 
an  houre  at  a  tyde  to  the  greate  hurte  and  impoverysahement  of  the 
posBOBH loners,  landholders,  and  owners,  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
isle  and  cuntrey." 

We  observe  that  this  Bill,  passed   in  1485,  says,  "the 

change  of  the  course  of  the  see  hath  fortuned  in  years  late 

paast^d ;"   it  was  therefore  a  recent  change,   and   we   may 

^■tirly  infer  that  the  "  years  late  passed  "  would  not  extend 

^Bpyond  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Thus  we  may  well  believe 

Hbat  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  and  up   to  about  a,d. 

1460,   the   river  Wantsum  was    tolerably    navigable.      The 

ferry  boat  at  Sarre,  as  Twine  tells  us,  was  a  horse-ferry 

boat,  not  a  mere  little  rowing  boat  for  pedestrians,*     Yet, 

''  Hippagiae  parnta,  porl.itor  vchobnt  votcntet 
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eyeii  in  1485,  this  horse-ferry  boat  conld  be  used  there  ai 
high  spring  floods  for  an  hour ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Hem; 
Vni,  after  Sarre  Bridge  had  been  built^   Iceland  testifiea 
that  "  at  Northmuth,  where  the  Entery  of  the  Se  was,  tlie 
Salt  Water  swelleth  yet  up,  at  a  Creeke,  a  myle  and  more 
toward  a  place  cawled  Sarre,  which  was  the  commune  Ferry 
when  Thanet  was  full  iled."*    John  Twine,  in  his  treatise, 
"De  Rebus  Alhionicisy^  which  was  published   in  1590,  after 
his  death,  by  his  son  Thomas,  laments  over  the  submerrion 
of  Lomeay  Earl  Godwin's  once  fertile  land,t  now  called  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  and  oyer  the  annexation  of  Thanet  to  tlie 
mainland.      Yet,   he    adds,  although  ^'Thanet    has    been 
changed  from  an  isle  into  a  peninsula,  or  Chersonesns,  there 
are  eight  worthy  men  still  living  who  have  seen  not  only  the 
smallest  boats,  but  larger  barks,  frequently  pass  and  repass 
between  that  isle  and  our  continent."J     He   describes  the 
Wantsum  as  having  been  about  half-a-mile  wide,  with  two 
horns  or  heads  opening  into  the  sea,  one  near  Seculver,  the 
other  near  Bichboro'.§     As  Leland  tells  us  that,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlil,  the  salt  water  ran  from  Northmuth 
more  than  a  mile  towards  Sarre,  so  he  mentions  one  great 
cause  of  the  stoppage  of  the  sea  at  the  other  end  of  the 
estuary.     Speaking  of  Sandwich  he  says,  "  The  Caryke,  that 
was  sonkc  in  the  haven  in  Pope  Paulus  tyme,  did  much  hurt 
to  the  haven  and  gether  a  great  bank."    This  Paulus  must 
have  been  Paul  11  (1464-71),  not  as  Hasted  says,  Paul  IV, 
for  he  did  not  become  Pope  until  1555,  during  Queen  Mary's 
reign.     Boys  alludes  to  this  "  Caryke,"  when  he  tells  us  that 
in  the  first  year  of  King  Bichard  m,  a  Spanish  ship  lying 
outside  Richborough   was    (by    the    mayor  of    Sandwich) 
ordered  to  be  removed.  ||     Thus  eveiything  tends  to  shew 
that  not  very  long  before  1485  had  the  waterway  of  the 

*  LclaiuVs  Itinerary,  ApiM)ndix  to  7ih  Tolume  of  CoUeoianda,  torn.  iii. 
Lewis's  H'mtory  of  Tenet  y  p.  140. 

t  De  Ifehvs  Albionii-h,  pp.  24,  27. 

X  Thanatos  cnim  uostro  fcrc  euo,  ex  insula  facta  est  peninRuIn  sire  Ckrr' 
/tonejtit^,  suf>crantibu8  adhuc  octo  fide  dignis  viris,  qui  non  modo  cjmlMS 
minutiorcR,  verumctiam  grandiores  nauiculas,  oneraiiaaqae  meaBse  ao  remcasM; 
inter  insulam  &  nostram  contincntem,  freqnentc  nauigatione  vidisae  ae  aiant, 
pp.  25,  26. 

§  De  Rebus  Alh'wnicU,  p.  26.  0  Boys*  Hittory  efJSandmekt  p.  678. 
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Wantaum  been  much  intemipted.  This  view  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  Cai-diual  Morton  waa  the  first  Archbishop 
who  took  advantage  of  the  subsidence  of  the  Wantsuin,  by 
enclosing  with  sea-walls  the  saltings  in  and  near  Sarre.* 
The  old  and  curious  proverb  respecting  Teuterden  Steeple 
points  to  the  same  period.  There  is  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  supposed  connection  between  Goodwin  Sands 
and  that  steeple  ;  nor  between  it  and  the  decay  of  Sandwich 
Haven.  It  is  however  certain  that  there  must  Imve  been 
some  coineidetue  of  time,  between  the  erection  of  that  steeple, 
and  the  change  in  Sandwich  Haven,  Mr,  Hazlitt  quotes 
the  proverb  in  this  form — 


To  the  period  of  decay  this  proverb  certainly  gives  a  giM)d 
clue,  and  that  clue  points  to  the  period,  already  mentioned, 
whicli  intervened  between  1460  and  1485.  Tenterden 
Steeple  waa  in  course  of  erection  during  1462,  as  we  are 
informed  bj'  the  wills  o£  Thomas  Petlesden,  and  others, 
made  in  that  year,  by  which  bequests  were  left  to  the  cost 
of  its  building.  In  the  year  14C7  we  observe  another 
evidence  that  the  waterway,  though  still  continuous  from 
Sandwich  to  Northraouth,  was  becoming  difficidt  of  navi- 
gation. In  that  year  an  order  was  served  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  on 
John  Isaac  and  on  Herbert  Fynch,  requesting  them  to  re- 
move their  weirs,  groynes,  and  kidel-nets,  which  were  in  the 
f  King's  river,   from  Sandwich  Haven  to  Northmouth  (Boys' 

ntlwiek,  p.  675).  Thus  we  may  fairly  consider  that  the 
Btire  waterway  waa  open   until   1460  or  1460,  but  that  it 

same,  gradually  from  that  period,  less  and  less  navi- 
iWe. 

•  llnBtcd,  tTutory  e/Xenl.  vol.  x.  p.  158. 

i  Arehaohgia  Omiia»a,  IX.  Ii2:  liBtterjfot  inCT;  Keiape'a  I.oielj/ Pajien, 
\,  p.  SI1.  Biahop  I.Ktimer.  Fuller  the  hietoriui,  Lclsacl,  aod  Dr.  Ptot  nil 
ic  liie  proverb  rexpecting  the  Ooodwin  or  Snndwich. 
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Minster  Court. 

The  Court,  or  Manor  House,  of  Minster  Manor,  occupia 
the  site  of  Edburga's  Monastery  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  u 
Thomas  of  Elmham  informs  us."*^  Upon  his  map  of  Thanely 
drawn  about  a.d.  1414,  he  marks  this  site  as  being  not  &r 
distant  from  St.  Mary's  Church,  to  the  north-east  of  it 
The  sole  reason  of  his  mentioning  this  place  with  uj 
minuteness  of  detail,  was  his  desire  to  defend  the  Augasti- 
nian  stories,  respecting  the  translations  of  St.  Mildred's 
body,  against  the  sceptical  statements  of  the  monks  of  St 
Gregory,  who  declared  that  every  one  of  the  details  set 
forth  respecting  St.  Mildred  and  Minster  Abbey  were  mere 
fabrications.  Elmham  therefore  felt  bound  to  shew  that 
everything  was  quite  clear,  and  that  all  dates  and  details 
were  perfectly  known.  Thus,  he  declares  that  St.  Mildred's 
body,  having  been  translated  from  St.  Mary's  Nunnery  to 
this  new  site,  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter  and  Paul,  remained 
hei'e  more  than  800  years.  As,  according  to  him,  her 
remains  were  translated  to  Canterbury  in  a.d.  1030,t  he 
thus  assigns  the  foundation  of  this  monastery,  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Paul,  to  some  year  slightly  anterior  to  a.d.  730. 
In  order  that  he  may  utterly  confound  the  Gregorians,  he 
clenches  his  statements  by  declaring  that  when  he  wrote,  in 
1414,  the  shrine  (feretrvm)  in  which  St.  Mildred's  body  had 
been  entombed,  from  a.d.  730  to  a.d.  1030,  was  still 
"  apparent "  here,  even  in  a.d.  1414  !  That  nothing  may 
be  lacking  from  his  circumstantial  statement,  he  imparts  to 
us  the  fact  that  the  Abbess  Edburga,  a  little  before  a.d. 
730,  placed  St.  Mildred's  body  here  in  a  new  sarcophagus,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  presbytery.  J     He  was  fully  prepared 


in 


♦  '♦Templum  apostolorum  Petri  ct  Pauli.  quod  nunoeit  inmanerio^  ubi  usque 
prsescns  fcretrum.  in  quo  plusquam  trcccntis  annis  jacnlt  est  apparens.*' 
Hijftoria  Monasterii  Sci,  Av^ustini  Cantiiar.  edit,  C.  Hardtciekj  p.  218. 

{Ibidem.  Chrouologia,  page  25.  Decern  Scriptore^i  column  22A6, 
Hist.  Mon.  Sri.  Avgiutinl,  p.  219:  "  Beata  vero  Edburga,  immcnsaa 
gratias  agens  Deo,  inclytam  glebam  a  priori  domiciliosanctse  Marin  etsepulchro 
8Uj$tulit,  et  in  novum  apostolorum  templum  transposnit,  atque  in  aquilonari 
parte  presbjterii  in  novo  sarcophago  reoondidit."  These  words,  I  find,  are 
quoted  almost  verbatim  from  the  older  work  of  Qotselinos,  **  VUaScn  JOUdretke,** 
Uarleian  MS.  39<)8,  folio  34  b. 
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for  doubts  which  might  be  expreaeed  respecting  the  possi- 
lity  of  any  building,  or  monmnent,  surviving  the  ravages 
E  time,  and  of  the  Danes,  from  a.d.  730  to  1030.  He 
Utinctly  states  that  the  monastery  of  St,  Pet«r  and  St. 
Ibnl  was  burned  by  the  Danes,  and  that  the  last  Abbess 
elethrj-tha  with  all  her  nuns  perished  in  the  flames,  about 
D.  83U,  or  840.  He  declares  that  during  those  300  years 
■80  to  1030)  scarcely  any  man  had  dared  to  remain  in  the 
ijid  of  Thanet  on  account  of  the  Danish  ravages ;  there- 
,  he  says,  it  is  not  matter  for  wonder  that  no  vestiges  of 
be  ancient  buildings  have  remained  to  modem  times.  In 
»ct,  he  says,  the  original  edifices,  not  only  of  ecclesiastical 
mt  even  of  domestic  or  "  vulgar "  buildings,  have  dis- 
These  facte,  however,  simply  increase  the  sanctity 
Saint  Mildred.  While  all  other  buildings  and  monu- 
ments disappeared,  during  the  long  period  of  desolation, 
when  there  was  here  neither  Abbey,  nor  Abbess,  nor  Nuns, 
yet  the  shrine  and  remains  of  St.  Mildred  were  always  pre- 
served ;  in  fact,  he  avers  that  the  tomb  still  remained,  when 
he  wrote,  in  a.d.  1414.  Unfortunately,  readers  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  while  readily  believing  Elmham's  statements 
respecting  the  utter  destruction  of  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  between  a.d.  730  and  1030,  will  not  easUy  credit 
the  mirucidoua  exception,  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  esta- 
blish ;  bnt  which  his  contemporaries,  the  monks  of  St. 
» Gregory,  so  emphatically  denied. 
It  is  utterly  vain  to  suppose  that  any  visible  vestige 
remains  of  the  buildings  which  were  erected  here  about  a.u, 
730,  but  which  were  btimt  and  desolated  about  a.u,  830,  or 
840.  When  King  Cnut  gave  the  manor  of  Minster  and  the 
body  of  St.  Mildred  to  St.  Auguatine'e  Abbey,  in  a.d.  1027, 
his  charter  mentions  no  buildings  whatever.  Without  doubt 
the  Abbot  then  made  the  Court,  or  Manor  house,  a  habit- 

Ible  building.      If   there  be  here  visible  any  pre-Nonnan 
laeonry,  it  must  be   ascribed   to   the  Augustinian   monks 
t  the  eleventh  century. 
What  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  quite 
•  nut 


.  .iH^HtfiAi,  p.  220, 
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another  matter.  In  dry  summers^  long*  lines  of  yellow  vaA 
appear  upon  the  verdant  lawn  of  MinBter  Court.  Theie 
extend  themselves  parallel  to  the  main  building*  (which  ocm- 
tains  the  living-rooms  of  the  house)  bet^veen  it  and  the  high 
road.  They  thus  indicate  foundations  of  walls,  that  fonned 
a  building  the  length  of  which  ran  from  west  to  east,  and 
extended  eastward  from  the,  existing,  ruined  stair  turret,  on 
the  south  west,  to  the  further  portion  of  the  lawn.  Tradition 
has  called  these  unseen  foundations,  traces  of  the  church  of 
the  monastery  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  Lewis  has 
marked  them  with  dotted  lines,  upon  the  engraving  ol 
Minster  Manor  House  which  he  gives  opposite  page  71,  in 
his  History  of  Tenet. 

We  have  said  that  to  Thomas  of  Elmham  we  are 
indebted,  for  the  identification  of  the  site  of  the  convent 
dedicated  to  Saint  Peter  and  Paul.  He  wrote  after  William 
Thorn,  whose  confused  statements*  would  have  left  us 
utterly  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  sites  of  the  two 
convents ;  one  dedicated  by  Dompneva  to  St.  Mary,  about 
A.D.  670,  and  the  other  dedicated,  by  Edburga,  to  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  about  a.d.  730.  Thomas  of  Elmham  like- 
wise disentangles,  for  us,  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
statements  of  Thorn  respecting  the  Abbesses.  Thorn  men- 
tions five  Abbesses ;  Dompneva,  Mildred,  Edburga,  Sigebnrga, 
and  Seledritha ;  and  then  he  leaps  over  two  hundred  years, 
saying  that  he  Ciin  find  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Abbesses 
who  succeeded  Seledritha,  until  the  eleventh  century,  when 
Sweyn,  father  of  King  Cnut,  destroyed  all  Thanet  and  Leo- 
frima  the  Abbess  here.f  This  statement  has  misled  Lewis, 
who,  endeavouring  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  more  veracious 

'*'  Ilia  ccclcsia  quam  construxit  bcata  Edburga,  iu  honorem  Apostoloram 
Petri  ot  Pauli,  in  quam  post  alicjuos  annos  tranHtulit  corpus  l^eatse  MildredsB 
tot  urn  iutognim  et  iucorniptum,  et  illud  ad  partem  aquilonalcm  in  fcretro  col- 
locavit,  cj<t  hifcrior  part  vernu^  occideiilcm  capeJloi  manerii  nostri  de  Mengtre^ 
iu  qua  Hcpulcrum  cjusdcm  vir^inis  apparet.  Quae  ccclcsia-  immediate  e^t  con- 
jumta  caprlhti  bratic  Maricr,  virpinis,  quam  beata  Dompncua,  ut  wiper  legitur^ 
licri  procuravit  (Thorn's  Chronicle  iu  Vecevi  /SicTi/;fore»,  column  1908). 

Ip>a  vcro  Dompncua  ....  construxit  coeuobium  virginale,  videlicet  nianc- 
rium  de  Mcnstrc  ct  Buperiorem,  partem  capellcB  in  eodem  manerio  quam  in 
honorc  beataa  Mariee  virginifi  8.  Theodoras  archiep.  dedicayit  (Ibiacm^  col. 
11M)7. 

t  Thomas  Chronicle  in  Decern  Soriptoresj  column  1908. 
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iory  of  Thomas  of  Elmham,  states  that  when  the  fifth 
wea  Seledritha  waa  biimed  circa  830,  or  840,  -with  her 
IB,  one  named  Leofrima  was  saved,  and  becoming  sixth 
.  was  captured  by  Sweyn  the  Dane  in  a.d.  £l?8  or 
Thus  at  the  top  of  his  page,  Lewis  mentions  that 
tedritha  became  the  fifth  Abbess  in  a.d.  797,  and  jet  in 
^  middle  of  the  same  page,  he  says  that  a  sixth  Abbess, 
.  978,  or  1011,  was  saved  from  the  fire  in  which  lier 
kdeceesor  perished !  By  Thorn's  confused  statements, 
iris  is  th\ia  misled  into  giving  to  one  of  these  ladiea 
'  of  more  than  200  years*  duration.  Thomas  of 
iin  corrects  all  this;  he  states,  distinctly,  that  there 
.  five  Abbesses  at  Minister :  their  number  being 
)'  the  same  as  that  of  the  wise  virgins  in  the  parable, 
whom  doubtless  they  so  greatly  resembled.f  We  cannot 
doubt  that  aft^r  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centiiry,  there  was 
neither  Abbess,  nor  Convent,  nor  Nuns  in  Minster.J  For 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or' more  the  sites  of  the  conven- 
tual building  were  desolate. 

The  origin  of  Thorn's  statement  may  be  traced  thus. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  narrates  that  in  September, 
A.D.  101 1,  between  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael's 

L      *  tjcwin'  RMory  of  Ttnet,  p.  BT.,  nee  aieo  pp.  68  nnd  20. 

K      t  JTitt.  M&n.  Set.  Aii^Httlni,  p.  22G.    Ilanim  itaque  mBtnim  moDastorinlium 

nQnnicruH  in  Tbancto.  □umero  qninquc  pTudentntn  virgicDm  nccipientium  oleum 

\n  vuiBBUiH,  cum  Inmp&dibas,  reatKiadobat. 

t  The  niuth  oentuiy  was  a  period  of  terror,  desrtmctioo,  and  dcsolatiun  for 
the  people  rf  East  Kent,  and  especially  for  Tluuiet,  Iq  a.d.  H23.  Baldreil  king 
nf  Kent  wrs  driven  from  hie  little  realm,  and  the  men  ot  Kent  snbniittcd  to 
Kcgl«n  Kiug  of  the  West  SaJtons.  The  Danes  "  those  vultures  of  pre/ " 
plitniicrcd  Shepej  in  833.  In  the  following  veare  they  foogbt  with  King 
Eegbert  in  the  wci^C.  Wbeu  he  died  in  836  Eagbert's  son.  jEthelwuU,  ma<le  his 
own  win  ^tlicUtan  King  of  Kent,  Barrej,  and  Sussex  ;  and,  two  years  later,  the 
Danee  stew  many  nea  lu  Kent  and  other  connties.  In  839  Ibey  slew  great 
numbers  io  Cwentawic,  Rochester  aud  London.  According  to  the  Kaion 
Chronicle,  and  Fabius  Bthclwerd,  the  Danes  wintered  in  the  Isle  of  Thanot,  in 
851, fortfae  flrnt  time.  Aoserand  Flurenoe  of  Wocoester  are  clearly  inuorrect 
in  writing  Shepey  instead  of  Thanet.  All  these  chroniclent,  with  othurs,  agree 
that,  in  SGI,  3no  Danish  ships  came  into  the  Thames  mouth  (that  is  Bandwich 
Harbour  and  the  Wantsum  estuary)  and  proceeded  to  destroy  Cauturbiu'y  and 
London.  They  add  that  Icing  iSthclstan,  and  Ealbere,  the  earl  or  caldonaan. 
destroyed  many  of  the  I'nifansatSandwicli,  and  look  oineoftbcirship*.  Fabius 
Ethel werd  (ri*™  the  additional  information  that  many  batlles  were  fought  iu  Ihc 
■ameyeat  (05i)  against  tho  Pagansin  thelalo  ot  llinnel  which. say » he, biis  very 
fruitful,  though  not  lai^,  oomflelds.  In  85.1,  as  all  chronicles  declare,  the  carls 
Ealhereaod  Hudacarriodou  war.  vigorously,  against  the  PngBuaimjiiiThnnet ; 
but  they  were  both  slaiu.  lu  8S5  the  Danca  wiutcrodin  Shepey.  In  Bdi-C  having 
wintered  in  Thanet  thoy  laid  watlc  the  wbole  ot  tbe  east  coast  of  Kent. 
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Mass,  the  Danes  besieged  and  entered  Canterbniy.  That 
they  captured  Archbishop  .SHfeah,  .ZE21fward  the  Eiiig'i 
steward,  the  Abbess  Leofrune,  and  Bishop  Grodwiu.  Witk 
this  narrative  agree  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  and  the  Aniiab 
of  Waverley.  Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon  of  Durham,  and 
Gcrvase  narrate  additional  particulars.  They  say  that  the 
city  of  Canterbury  was  set  on  fire ;  that  Almar,  or  Elmer, 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  was  allowed  to  depart,  but  that 
Godwin,  Bishop  .of  Rochester,  and  Leofruna,  Abbess  of  St.  Hil- 
drith's  Monasterj"^,  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  connt* 
less  people  of  both  sexes.  These  statements  are  copied  by  all 
the  later  historians.  We  at  once  observe  that  the  oiigmal 
narratives  make  no  mention  whatever  of  Minster,  no 
mention  of  Thanet,  no  mention  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Marj%  no  mention  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul.  The  earliest  chronicles  simply  state  that  Canterbniy 
was  burnt,  and  that  in  Canterbury  a  certain  Abbess,  named 
Leof  rune,  was  taken  prisoner ;  the  later  chronicles  add  that 
she  was  Abbess  of  St.  Mildred's  Monastery ;  none  of  them 
suggest  that  she  had  any  connection  with  Thanet,  or  with 
Miuster,  or  with  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
there.  Gotselinus,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Mildred,  mentions  no 
Abbess  after  Seledritha.  Thomas  of  Elmham  is  therefore  a 
wise  historian,  when  he  refuses  to  regard  this  Leofrune  as 
an  Abbess  of  Minster  Monastery.  He  declares  that  at 
Minster  there  were  but  five  Abbesses ;  and  that  Seledritha, 
the  last  of  them,  became  Abbess  in  a.d.  797.  His  less 
accurate  predecessor  Thorn,  when  claiming  Leofrune,  who 
was  captured  at  Canterbury,  as  an  Abbess  of  the  Minster 
Monastery,  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  confesses  that  he  can 
find  no  mention  of  any  Abbesses  who  intervened  between 
her  and  Seledritha  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Gotselinus,  in  his  Vita  See.  Mildrethe^  enumerates  the 
successful  efforts  of  Seledritha  (the  last  Abbess)  to  restore 
her  Nunnery  to  its  pristine  glory,  in  words  which  are  quoted 
with  suflBcient  accuracy  by  Thomas  of  Elmham.'*^  The 
results  thus  achieved  were,  however,  destroyed,  he  says,  by 

*  Hbd.  Man,  ScL  Ang,,  p.  221,  §  31. 
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:  of  a  pagan  army,  with  a  huge  DaoiBh  fleet, 
whehning  all  Thanet  and  much  of  England.  In  ad- 
i  to  the  words  used  by  Thomas  of  Elmhani,  which  are 
nly  quoted  from  the  Life  of  St,  Mildred,  Gotselinua  adda, 
I  of  this  pagan  army  closed  over  the  apostolic 
I  of  the  virginal  temple  of  St.  Mildreth,*'*  which  wae 
:  drowned  and  destroyed  by  ita  ravages.  Gotselinua 
not,  like  Thomas  of  Elmham,  §  32,  fix  the  exact  date 
■year  when  thia  occurred,  but  he  deacribea  at  far  greater 
pgth  the  end  of  Seledritha,  her  nuns  and  her  priests  clad 
I  their  sacred  vestments,  all  of  whom  shut  themselves  up 
,  the  ConventuaJ  Church  apparently)  and  died  together. 
Bien,  in  course  of  time,  some  fugitive  inhabitants  of 
lanet  returned  to  their  island,  they  rebuilt  their  own 
dwellings,  but  from  the  monastic  ruins  they  were  unable  to 
conatruct  anything  better  than  a  small  parish  church.  Not 
until  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  became  owners  of  the  manor 
was  any  considerable  restomtion  effected.t  Of  the  buildings 
existing  when  the  Abbot  came  to  steal  away  the  body  of 
St.  Mildred  for  translation,  in  a.d,  1030,  Gotselinus  speaks 
thus  :  "^fatan  ....  in  Tanettun  beate  Mildrethe  Itonpicium 
....  die  pentecostes  peruenit."!  On  the  next  page  he  says 
that  with  a  chosen  band  of  monks  and  Imights  the  Abbot 
■'  gloriose  Mildrethe  ecclesiam  tanquam  suam  capellam  intrat. 
Hostia  intrinaecns  diligenter  obfirmat  et  quasi  cimctji  sibi 
in  raanus  data  exultat." 

On  a  later  page  Gotselinus  describes  the  ruinous  state  of 
I  he  "  templum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli "  after  William 
the  Conqueror  had  ordered  Thanet  to  be  laid  waete.^ 

•  Harl.  MS.  3908,  folio  fil",  wiiI  CBllan,  MH.  VeniiMinN  1).  u.,  folio  IBM', 
''  iifBftinque  apuetoUcBio  naaim  Dirgiualis  templi  beatc  Hlldrcthe  sul>  fluotlbna 

I  ■■  De  hinc  conuenicnte*  tetta  monaalerii  bcBtc  Mildrclbe  reiil«ur«iit ;  quud 
iHineii  ad  prUtinun  di^itBtem  neqauqunin  ultn  coQanlult  -.  Mtl  i|U(k1  pHilnm 
ter  uiginti  not  ampliaa  suictimtininlliim  inJIcbxt  cntcnia,  defiiretM  ituorum  aut 
■—  -n  clericonun  plebeiaerat  jjarrochia.  Jbiii(|Uc  lb)  hoi«rleMil(lnilhc  (acium 
J  veBperie  nt  npnil  anntatinumaoi  patTonnm  Aui[u«tlnura  ranutaraitl  nir- 
jt  Bollfernm  ni<uie."  Harl.  MS.  3908,  fol.  ht*  (wborolii  [art]  t>  oniltl«il 
tr  "  fsctum  "),  a&.l  rptton.  MS.  VMpaiiui  B.  ii..  ial.  170^. 

SBarL  MS.  !IW«.  82';  CatUm.  MS.  Visip.  B.  xi..  174*. 
Jhid..  8908,  72*  i  Jhid..  VMp..  IWf.    JiMwat  prior  Wfllclmiii  rrat  totum 
■%t\   Tafietum    ne   toret   iimiill<i   intminciitl   aiorcUul    Danoram.      Iliua 
1   iwcT*titwiR»ini     ApiMl'ilnnim    Petri    H    Paull   ad   nir|[ind   i 
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At  Minster  Court  the  principal  remains  now  existing « 
clearly  those  of  the  Norman  Manor  house,  as  renoTatoiii 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV  and  V,  by  Thomas  Hnnden,  AWwl 
of  St.  Augustine's.    His  initials,  flanking  the  arms  of  the 
Abbey,  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the   north  door,  or  piindjd 
entrance  of  the  house.     Other  examples  of  his  work  aretk 
good  transom'd  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  which  remim 
in  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  i^estem  wing,  on  th 
ground  floor.     By  their  position,  they  are  at  present  hidto 
from  observation   more  than   they  deserve  to  be,  but  ik 
modem  architect,  who   designed  the  ne^w  windows  of  the 
house,  took  those  of  Abbot  Hunden  as  his  model ;  aJthou^ 
he  did  not    reproduce  them  very  accurately.      In  Abbot 
Hunden's  windows,  the  two  lower  lights,  each  2  ft.  11  in. 
high,  are  trefoiled,  while  the  two  lights  above  the  transom, 
each  2  ft.  9  in.  high,  are  five-foiled.     Each   light  is  1^  ft 
wide  in  the  clear.      Probably  Abbot  Hunden  put  on  the 
present,  king-post,  roof  of   the  main  building   (the  north 
limb) ;    but,   no   doubt,  it  ha«  been  repaired,  and  altered, 
since  his  time. 

When  we  walk  above  the  tie-beams  of  this  roof,  and 
reach  the  eastern  gable  of  the  house,  we  see  a  late  Nor- 
man Avindow,  with  shafts  supporting  a  round  moulding. 
Through  it,  as  a  door,  we  can  step  out  upon  the  leaden  roof 
of  a  lower  adjunct  to  the  main  building.  This  Norman 
window  in  the  gable  reminds  us  that  Abbot  Hunden  simplj 
re-arranged,  and  repaired,  an  older  Norman  building.  When 
we  examine  the  main,  or  northern,  limb  of  the  house,  we 
find  clear  evidence  that  it  was  originally  only  one  room  deep. 
Its  north  and  south  walls  seem  to  have  been,  externally, 
exactly  alike.  High  up  in  each  there  were  four  Norman 
windows;  below  them  rims  a  Norman  stringcourse,  and 
between  the  windows  there  were  four  shallow  Norman  but- 
tresses. There  were,  no  doubt,  Norman  doorways  in  exactly 
the  same  places  where  the  existing  doorways  now  stand. 
Several  of   the   windows  and  buttresses   still   remain,  and 

tcniplnm  uetustate  k  rarioris  plebis  negligentia  inm  crat  deaolatnm  ;  atque  ad 
omnem  ccli  iniuriam  disruptiH  tegulis  patebat  dctectum,  Bacramque,  pauimen* 
turn  phiuia  grnndo  nix  ac  parccllosus  impetcns  pahistrcm  icddebat  lacam. 
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,  who  is  familiar  with  the  western  face  of  Monke 
»n  Priory,  will  recognize  the  siimlarity  of  appearance 
must  have  existed  between  these  two  buildings,  in 
I  twelfth  century.  It  is  likely  that  this  north  limb  of 
luster  Court  was  erected  between  a.d.  1150  and  a.d,  1175. 
I  Wlien  we  turn  to  the  western  wing,  we  see  that  there, 
bbably,  somo  older  work  is  before  us.  In  the  eastern  face 
f  this  wing  we  find  no  large  round-headed  windows,  in  tlie 
»er  story ;  but  we  see  that  light  wa«  originally  admitted 
rongh  small  rectangular  openings  (not  very  much  larger 
a  slita)  which  had  iiat  lintels  formed  of  large,  but  thin, 
PTought  sand-stones.  These  openings  or  windowe  have 
,  long  ago,  blocked  up,  and  modern  windows  have  been 
Pour  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Abbot  Hmiden 
md  it  needful  to  insert  hia  transom'd,  two-light,  windows 
e  lower  story. 

t  the  south  end  of  this  western  wing  are  the  remains  of 
le  tower  or  turret  which  projects  eastward  considerably 
rond  the  level  of  the  west  wing,  Before  describing  it  we 
t  notice  a  bloeked-up  Norman  doorway,  in  the  east  wall 
of  this  wing,  which  stands  adjacent  to  the  tm-ret.  This 
doorway  has  a  flat  wooden  lintel,  above  which  is  a  semi- 
circular head,  filled  in  with  wrought  stone.  Close  beside 
the  northtm  jamb  of  this  doorway  there  ia,  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  very  small  Norman  window,  its  round 
head  formed  of  one  stone,  and  its  external  aperture  being 
but  nine  inches  wide.  Above  the  south  jamb  of  the  adjacent 
doorway,  there  are,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  turret  and 
I  west  wing,  some  few  quoin  stones  which  sug^st  the 
ing  and  short  work,"  but  they  are  too  few  to  dwell 


Entering  the  west  wing,  we  find  that  the  blocked  door- 

,  with  its  wooden  lintel,  was  the  entrance  to  a  vaulted 

isage   of  three   hays  (the  western  of   the   three   is  half 

^troyed).    The  little  window,  beside  the  doorway,  is  deeply 

"Tayed,  so  that  its  infernal  aperture  is  much  larger  than  its 

1  opening.     The  Norman  groining  is  of  the  simplest 

I  possible,  formed  ot  rouml  ai-ohes  intersecting,  without 

I  or  bosses.     The  supporting  piers  are  doubly  recessed. 
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The  height  of  the  groining  from  the  floor  is  about  9  feet 
11  inches;  the  spring  of  the  arches  ia  about  5  feetlindi 
from  the  present  floor,  and  their  span  is  about  7  feet 
Possibly  this  vaulting  may  have  been  erected  late  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Its  principal  portion  now  forms  a  wine 
cellar.  On  the  exterior  of  the  western  wall  of  this  wing,  d. 
the  building,  Mr.  Hussey  tells  me  that  he,  many  yeais  ago, 
saw  traces  of  something  like  herring-bone  masonry. 

The  south-west  turret  or  tower,  has  contained  a  circdir 
stair,  in  its  eastern  end.  The  stair-turret  was  lined  witk 
smoothly  hewn  white  stone.  The  newel  and  steps  are  com- 
pletely gone ;  possibly  the  newel,  and  fragments  of  the  gtm 
form  part  of  the  turret  staircase  at  St.  Mary^s  Church.  Oc 
the  eastern  wall  of  Minster-Court  turret  are  the  traces  d 
an  external  Norman  arcading;  and  in  the  centre  of  th 
existing  arch  of  this  arcading  there  is  a  very  small  Normal 
window,  the  round  head  of  which  is  formed  of  one  stone 
There  is  no  tradition  or  record  of  any  bells  here  ;  nor  couli 
any  of  the  existing  bells  in  St.  Mary's  Church  have  comt 
hence.  The  oldest  of  the  church  bells  is  inscribed  "  Hol^ 
Mare  (sic)  pbay  fob  Vs;"  not,  as  I  supposed,  Sancta  Marv 
ora  pro  nobis. 

On  the  western  side  of  this  tower  or  turret,  we  fin< 
erected  as  an  arch  in  the  garden,  a  sixteenth  century  chimne 
piece,  brought,  it  is  said,  from  the  Refectory,  and,  over  it,  i 
remarkable  Norman  carving  in  stone,  which  seems  to  repre 
sent  St.  Augustine  in  the  act  of  benediction.  This  cami 
out  of  the  interior  of  the  building  at  some  time,  and  is  ver 
early  work. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  ruined  tower,  or  turret,  an 
traces  of  masonry  in  alternate  courses,  of  flints  and  rougl 
local  stone.  Lewis's  engraving  represents  the  southern  fac< 
of  this  tower  as  exhibiting  a  similar  construction  (in  alter- 
nate courses  of  flint  and  other  stone)  upon  its  whole  surface 
The  ivy  now  covers  that  masonry.  Undoubtedly  this  towei 
is  of  early  date,  and  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  first 
lialf  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  are,  however,  very  mucl 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  buildings  of  pre-Norman  date, 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  earlier  masonry,  of  the  towei 
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turret,  was  cased  and  ornamented  in  the  Norman  period, 
mural  arcading,  and  the  fair  lining  of  the  stair-turret 
,r  to  be  later  work. 

the  court-house,  and   the  receiving-house   of  so 
and  wealthy  a  manor  ae  that  of  Minater,  this  building 
probably  the  most  important  bouse  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
1  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.     Its  ancient 
352  feet  long,  was  not  entirely  destroyed  until  a.d. 
10,  when  lightning  consumed  its  last  remnant, 
In  Minater  village  there  are  several  houses,  bmlt  of  brick 
time  of  Charles  11  or  of  William  III,  which  have  snch 
y  curved   gable   ends,  as   were   characterietic   of  the 
>line  reigna  in  England.     Perliaps  there  is  no  part  of 
t  which  retains,  within  an  equally  small  area,  so  many 
lea   of    these   graceful    gables,    as   does   the   Isle   of 
;.     The  ingenuity  and  taste  of  Thanet  architects  seem 
;  produced  a  great  variety  of  designs  for  such  gables 
means  of  trifling  additions,  and  small  variations  of  detail, 
:h  the  generous  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  of  1 
[ueen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  we  are  enabled  to  illns- 
trate  several  varieties  of  these  pretty  Thanet  gables  of  the 
curved  type.     Near  Minster  Vicarage,  is  an  old  house  with 
two  such  gables,  which  bear  the  initials,  in  iron,  E.  K.,  and 
the  date  1693.     As  tlie  lane  in  which  this  house  stands  was 
called   Kennett's   Lane,   there   can   be  no   doubt  that   the 
initials  B.  K.  are  those  of   Robert  Kennett,  who  at  that 
period  was  a  lai^e  ratepayer  in  the  parish,  being  assessed  on 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  land.    When  the  house 
passed  from  Kennett  to  Thrum  the  lane  became  Thrum's 
Lane.     We  have  no  engraving  of  this  Minster  gable  end, 
but  the  annexed  plate,  given  by  Mr.  Seddon,  shews  a  gable 
in   Heading   Street   of    somewhat   similar  character.      The 
boose  inhabited   by  Dr.  Harris   in    Minster  has  a  similar 
gable ;  and  the  White  Horse  Inn,  close  to  Minster  church- 
yard, shews  two  such  gables,  one  bearing  the  initials  R.  K., 
which  are  believed  by  Mr.  Bubb  to  be  memorials  of  Robert 
Knock,  of  Durlock  Lane,  who  hved  in  the  time  of  William 
111  and  Queen  Anne,  and  was  rated  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land. 

XU.  2  A 
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One  of  the  old  parish  Account  Books,  purchaMd  au 
brought  back  to  Minster  by  Mr.  Bubb,  contains  sertn 
entries  of  interest.  One  receipt,  enclosed  in  the  book,  i 
probably  unique,  it  reads  thus  2 — 

"  Agvst  the  18«^  16M. 

"  Beseyed  of  Bobert  Hymmerden  one  of  the  Church  Tardea 
of  Minster  for  the  Shreves  nobelles  for  fever  yeres  dy  at  mikeLni 
1654  one  yer  for  gorge  Cvrtis  his  Esqeer  and  for  Thomes  fflode  I 
Esqeer  and  for  bamet  Hide  his  Esqeer  and  for  John  Erell  of  Tra 
hi  shreves  of  Kent  I  say  reseved  the  som  of  six  and  tvi-enty  shilen^ 
and  Ej-th  pence  I  say  reseved  by  me  henry  peeke  bayle." 

The  writing  of  this  receipt  is  extremely  difficult  to  ra 
It  refers  to  the  sum  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  (whi 
was  the  value  of  the  coin  called  a  twfefe),  to  be  paid  anniuy 
by  the  parish  of  Minster,  to  each  High  Sheriff  of  Kei 
This  receipt  covers  the  four  years  during  which  Gwf 
Curtis  of  Chart  Sutton  (1651),  Thomas  Floyd  of  Gore  Coi 
in  Otham  (1652),  Bernard  Hyde  of  Bore  Place,  Chidingsti 
(1653),  and  Sir  John  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thanet  (1654),  sen 
the  office  of  Sheriff.  Perhaps  no  similar  receipt  has  be 
preserved.  The  bailiff  Henry  Peeke  was  not  peculiar  in 
repetition  of  the  words  "  received  "  and  "  I  say ; "  in  recf i] 
of  that  period,  this  curiously  emphatic  form  is  ven*  f 
queiitly  used.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  stereotyped  pLn 

of  this  kind — "  Received /  say  received /  j 

received  by  w^." 

The  Assessments  for  the  Poor  were  levied  both  upon  la 
and  upon  income,  the  latter  being  called  an  **  ability  rat 
In  May,  1613,  the  rate  on  land  was  at  2s.  per  score  of  acr 
and  the  ability  rate  was  such  that  William  Binge  pc 
£2  18s.  Od.  for  five  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  78.  ( 
for  "  ability."  In  1614  the  marsh  land  was  rated  at  2< 
tlie  score  acres,  and  the  upland  at  lOd.  the  score,  for  t 
first  half  year,  when  the  ability  rate  was  half  that  of  t 
previous  year;  but  for  the  second  half  of  1614,  the  la 
was  rated  at  Id.  per  acre  for  marsh,  and  id.  per  acre  i 
upland,  the  ability  rate  being  larger  than  in  the  previo 
half  year  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  In  1618  t 
parishioners  were  rated  on  their  ability  simply,  while  t 
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outdwelling  ratepayers  were  chained  Jd.  per  acre  for  marsh, 
and  5d.  per  score  acres  for  upland.  In  1619  all  paid  Id.  per 
acre  for  marsh  and  id.  for  upland,  in  addition  to  au  ability 
rate.  Tliia  method  of  rating  continued  for  several  years. 
Tn  April,  1630,  the  ability  rate  was  at  16d.  per  £20  of 
revenue,  but  in  the  following  October  it  was  at  a  groat  in 
the  pound  for  yearly  revenue  in  the  parish.  Two  rates  on 
laud  per  annum  formed  the  average,  but  in  1626  there  were 
four,  and  iu  1631  there  were  six  rates.  During  1630  and 
1631  there  seems  to  have  been  a  grievous  dearth  of  corn. 
So  great  was  the  scarcity  that  the  parish  officers  were 
obliged  to  purchase  wlieat  and  barley,  which  they  sold  to 
the  poor  at  reduced  prices.  On  the  14th  of  Nov.,  1630,  they 
bought  twenty-one  bushels  of  wheat  at  Ss.  ojd.,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  barley  at  4s.  O^d.,  but  they  sold  the  wheat 
to  the  poor  at  4s.  a  bushel,  and  the  barley  at  8a.  The 
scarcity  increased,  so  that  on  the  26th  of  January,  1631, 
wheat  was  bought  at  6s.  lOJd.  the  bushel,  and  sold  at  6e., 
58.  or  48.  according  to  the  poverty  of  the  recipient.  The 
price  paid  for  wheat  on  the  20th  of  February  was  7s.  6d.  the 
bushel,  but  it  was  sold  to  the  poor  exactly  as  before.  On 
the  20th  of  March  8s.  lOjd.  per  bushel  was  paid  for  wheat; 
in  April  the  overseers  bought  6ve  seams  of  wheat  for  il5, 
and  five  of  barley  for  £9  5b.  On  the  26th  of  April  they 
bought,  of  Peter  Ambrose,  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  at  "Os. 
per  quarter,  and  the  same  quantity  of  barley  at  40b.  per 
quarter.  The  height  of  the  scarcity  seems  to  have  been 
reached  when,  on  the  12th  of  May,  16-31,  they  bought  five 
quarters  and  one  bushel  of  wheat  at  728,  the  quarter,  and 
four  quarters  three  bushels  of  barley  at  408.  Hitherto  they 
had  uniformly  sold  wheat  to  the  poor  at  3b.,  Ss.  or  43.  the 
bushel ;  but  of  this  dearest  purchase  some  wheat  was  sold 
to  one  person  at  7s.  the  bushel,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  poorer  middle  class  had  been  reduced  to  extremity  as 
well  a^  the  ordinary  poor.  The  parish  lost  £10  12s.  4^d. 
upon  this  purchase  of  wheat  and  barley  in  May.  On  the 
16th  June  the  price  of  wheat  had  gone  down  to  SSs.  the 
quarter,  and  the  parish  lost  only  £2  4e.  lOJd.  upon  40 
bushels  (together)  of  wheat  and  barley.  Yet,  at  the  end  of 
2  A  2 
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June,  they  lost  £2  18s.  3d.  upon  the  same  quantity,  bouj 
at  the  same  price.  On  the  25th  of  July  they  bought  o 
nineteen  bushels  of  wheat  at  50s.  the  quarter,  and  ] 
£1  9s.  9d.  upon  the  sale  of  them.  It  is  strange  t 
Mockett  had  heard  nothing  of  this  dearth.  He  gives,  in 
Journal,  pp.  11, 12,  the  prices  of  wheat  for  a  great  nun 
of  years,  but  omits  all  mention  of  the  year  1631,  and  of 
entire  first  half  of  the  seyenteenth  century.  His  ta 
shew  that  only  in  three  of  the  years  named  by  him  did 
price  of  wheat  equal  that  paid  by  Minster  OTerseers  in  J 
1631.  He  says  that  in  1596  the  price  was  £4;  in  1 
£5  4s. ;  and  in  1662,  £3  14s.  per  quarter. 

This  dearth  during  the  end  of  1630,  and  throughout 
first  six  months  of  1631,  was  productive  of  tumults  in  E 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1631,  John  Hales  wrote  from  Tun 
to  his  father  Sir  Edward  Hales,  in  London,  saying : — 

"  M'  Thornbury  of  Milton  says  that  the  women  there,  an 
Sittingboume,  are  so  outrageous  as  except  some  speedy  eoura 
taken  mischief  is  feared.  They  band  together,  fifty  or  sixty , 
rail  at  M'  Dowle  and  his  colleague.  If  they  meet  with  bi 
meal  in  a  boat,  they  throw  it  away,  saying  they  must  have  hi 
stuff." 

The  latter  statement,  shewing  that  the  authori 
proffered  barley,  for  bread,  to  the  poor,  is  illustrated  by 
accounts  of  the  Minster  overseers,  who  bought,  in  gene 
as  much  barley  as  wheat.  On  the  11th  of  May  com  r 
occurred  in  Milton,  Faversham,  Canterbury,  Heme,  : 
Whitstable.  No  doubt  the  liberality  of  the  Thanet  oi 
seers  prevented  such  outbreaks  in  this  Island.  The  scar< 
had  been  anticipated.  In  May,  1629,  a  Boyal  Proclajnat 
forbad  |the  export  of  com  from  England.  Twelve  mon 
later  we  hear  (12th  of  April,  1630)  that  Dover  mar 
lacked  wheat,  to  the  evil  of  the  poor,  on  account  of 
export  from  Margate  and  Sandwich.  One  lUekeseS] 
Dutchman  at  St.  John's  in  Thanet,  had  transported  th 
hundred  quarters  of  wheat  since  the  previous  Michaeln] 
Yet  he  refused  to  furnish  two  quarters  in  the  score 
relief  of  the  poor.* 

*  Ikm,  State  Papers,  Charles  I,  rolL  ozUv.,  Na  47. 
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I  The  Minster  overseera  seem  to  have  assisted  the  poor 

;  with   fuel.     On  Aug.    27,  1626,   they  bought  for  the 

K)r  four  loads  of  wood  (save  four  faggote)  for  393.,  and 

ud  4s.  for  carriage  of  the  wood  from  the  waterside.     In 

,  1630,  they  bought  toxa  bushels  of  cools  at  M.  a  bushel, 

'.  a  chaldron  for  lis.  2d.,  and  half  a  load  of  wood  for 

3.,  in  addition  to  368.  paid  for  "wood  for  the  poor  and 

r  the  carriage  of  it." 

These   Parish   Accounts   speak    continually   of  the   old 

Kentish  measure  called  a  "  tovet "  or  "  toffet,"  which  was 

equivalent  to  a  peck.     In  1626  we  read  twice  of  a  tovet  of 

coals  costing  6d.     In  1628  one  tovet  of  wheat  cost  Is.  6d. 

A  tovet  of  barley  cost  Is.  3d. 

In  1632  the  lai^est  ratepayers  in  Minster  were  Stephen 
Hunt  (401  acres),  John  Turner  (383),  Edward  Harnett  (383), 
Wm.  Skinner  (371),  Daniel  Pamflett  (281),  Roger  Omer 
(248),  and  Ed.  Fuller  (229). 

In  1673-4  Minster  was  taxed  for  two  hundred  and  eleven 
hearths  or  chimneys,  in  seventy-six  houses  ;  and  eight  other 
houses  of  poor  persons  were  excused.  The  largest  payers 
were  Daniel  Pamphlet,  for  ten  hearths  ;  Thomas  Fuller,  for 
nine;  William  Jenkins,  for  eight ;  and  Thomas  Riissell,  for 
six.     Stephen  Barbet  was  then  bosholder. 


Power's. 

Thia  farm's  name  is  derived  from  that  of  a  family,  which 
possessed  the  land  nearly  570  years  ago,  and  from  which 
came  an  Abbot  of  St.  Auguatine's.  At  Michaelmas,  1310, 
Thomas  Poucyn  and  his  wife  Margeria,  acquired  30  acres  of 
land  in  Minster,  lOs.  of  rent,  2  hens  of  rent,  and  the  moiety 
of  a  messuage  there.*  Bichard  le  Sherreve,  son  of  Bobert 
Ic  Sherreve  of  Sheriff's  Court,  was  the  person  from  whom 
Thomas  Poucyn  obtained  livery  of  those  lands.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  and  his  wife  acquired  further  possessions  in 
Minster.  At  Martinmas,  5  Edward  II,  Itichard  Deryng 
and  Riclmrd  de  Chelesfeud  granted  to  them  2  messuages, 


*  StHf  r.iut,  «  Ed.  U,  No.  138. 
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120  acres  of  land,  £8  of  rent,  and  four  hens  of  rent.*  ' 
grant  was  limited  in  respect  of  fntnre  possessors.  The  I 
of  Thomas  Poucjn  by  Margeria,  his  wife,  were  to  enjoy 
reversion;  but  if  Margeria  had  no  heirs  by  him, 
property  was  to  pass  to  Johanna,  wife  of  Baldwin  Flaas, 
to  her  heirs.  Probably  Margeria  and  Johanna  were  sis 
and  coheiresses  of  this  Minster  property;  they  seem  ] 
wise  to  have  jointly  inherited  a  messuage  and  24  acre 
land  in  Hackington  and  Westgate,  Canterbuiy.t 

In  1313,  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apo 
Thomas  Foucyn  and  his  wife  Margeria,  for  themselves 
for  Margery's  heirs,  made  over  to  Balph  Abbot  of 
Augustine's,  and  to  his  Church,  for  the  sum.  of  £20,  17  » 
3  roods  of  land,  and  6  acres  of  pasture  in  Minster.  {  ' 
transaction,  I  believe,  marks  the  date  of  their  son's  adi 
tance  into  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  as  a  monk.  Tweniy- 
years  later,  the  younger  Thomas  Foucyn  was  elected  A1 
of  St.  Augustine's,  in  succession  to  Abbot  Balph,§  and 
formally  ^^  blessed,"  or  admitted  to  his  high  ofBce,  at 
Court  of  Avignon  on  the  2nd  of  the  Ides  of  June,  13« 
Thorn's  Chronicle  (colunm  2067  in  X.  Script)  tells  ns  the  < 
of  his  journey.  Starting  on  4  Kal.  April  he  reached  Avig: 
on  the  Vigil  of  St.  George ;  the  expenses  of  these  three  we 
and  three  days  amounted  to  £21  18s.  lid.  He  spent 
Avignon  £98  4s.  5d.  On  St.  Lawrence's  Day  he  started 
return  home,  and  the  return  journey  cost  £28  Os.  8d.  I 
long,  however,  did  Abbot  Foucyn  enjoy  his  dignified  positic 
he  died  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Augustine's  Translation,  L 
of  September,  1343,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Chaf 
at  the  Altar  of  St.  Elatherine,  beneath  a  stone  bearing  '. 
efi&gy  II  sculptured  in  brass.  On  his  tomb  were  these  words ; 

Est  abbas  Thomas  tumulo  presente  reclusus 
Qui  vite  tempus  sanctos  expendit  in  ubub 
lUustris  senior,  cui  mundi  gloria  vilis 
L.y.  a  primo  pastor  fuit  huius  ovilis. 

Thorn's  Chronicle,  chap,  zxxviii.  col.  2081 

*■  Kent  rinu,  6  Ed.  II,  No.  190.  f  ^^^^  J^^*^  ^  Bd.  II,  No.  192< 

X  Jbid^i,  7  Ed.  II,  No.  327.    Thomas  of  £Imham*B  EUtary  of  St.  Au^utU 
Abbey ^  page  60. 

§  Thomas  of  Elmham's  Historyt  p.  S8.  |  Ibidew^  p.  64. 
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His  father's  house,  "  Powcy's,"  must  bare  been  a  con- 
iderable  mansion.  Arcbbisbop  Reynoids  granted  to  the 
bder  Thomas  Poncyn  permission  to  cause  Mass  to  be  cele- 
■ated  in  this  house.  Hasted  states  that,  about  a  hundred 
tars  ago  there  stood,  beside  "  Powcy's"  bouse,  a  small  grove 
of  oaks,  the  only  oak  grove  in  the  Isle  of  Thauet.*  He  men- 
tions the  existence,  formerly,  of  a  gate-house  there,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  court  before  the  raansion.t  I  find  that,  in 
1330,  Thomas  Poucyu  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  appointed 
to  collect,  for  the  King,  a  Subsidy  of  one  twentieth,  which 
hod  been  conceded  to  Edward  III  on  the  8th  of  February,  in 
the  third  year  of  bis  reign. 

The  Kent  Fines  for  the  fourth  year  of  King  John,  shew 
that  in  November  1202,  Joan,  widow  of  Richard  Pucin,  had 
a  freehold  in  Stalisfeld.J  In  the  year  1277,  Robert  Poucyn 
became  Proctor,  at  the  Pontifical  Court,  for  Christ  Cbtu-ch, 
Canterbury,  in  succession  to  John  of  Battle,  whose  Italian 
debts  he  paid.§  About  the  same  period,  Robert  and  Alex- 
ander Pacyn  were  Proctors  for  Prior  Byngmer.||  Another 
of  the  family  is  heard  of  in  1298,  when  Richard  de  Wil- 
mington conceded  to  Thomas  Pucyn,1f  and  Joan  his  wife, 
a  messuage,  and  116  acres  of  land,  in  Muncketon,  in  Tanet ; 
part  to  remain  to  the  heirs  of  Thomas,  part  to  the  heirs  of 
Joan,  and  a  third  portion  (after  Joan's  death)  to  Henry,  son 
of  John  de  Maneston.  Probably  Thomas  Poucyn,  husband 
of  Margeria,  was  a  son  of  the  last-mentioned  Thomas  and 
Joan ;  he  seems  to  have  obtained  his  property  in  Minster  by 
marrying  the  coheiress  of  a  Minster  gentleman.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Richard  Sherreve  may  have  been  the  father  of 
his  wife  Margeria. 

Hasted  failed  to   trace  the  history  of  Powcy's  further 

I  back  than  the  time  of  Edward  III,  when,  he  says,  it  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Oosliall  of  Ash.  If  so,  they  must  have 
acquired  it  soon  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Poucyn,  father  of 


•  HMled'B  Ht«i"Ti  o/Kmt,  k..  226. 
t  ArclurMgia  Cantiana,  III,  m. 
J  /Tittarical  Manutcriptt  Commiui 
Serap  Book,  C.  "i. 

D  Ibidem,  p.  4«8 ;   (74.  Ck.  MS.  Sivap  Book.  C.  811. 
^  LannJemu  MSS,  268,  p.  370, 


t  Ibidem,  p.  282. 

Fifili  Report,  p,  461  ,■   Ch.  CK.  MS.. 
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the  Abbot.  Perhaps  Foncyn  left  a  daughter  who  married 
a  Goshall.  As  his  son,  the  Abbot  of  St.  AxigvkBtine%  died 
in  1343,  this  is  not  an  improbable  suggestion. 


Salmeston. 

The  interesting  architectural  remains  at  Sahneston,  oi 
Salmanston,  Grange,  within  the  parish  of  St.  John's  (Mar- 
gate), are  of  at  least  three  periods,  the  Early  English,  the 
Decorated,  and  the  Perpendicular.  Possibly  a  trace  oi 
Norman  work  remains  in  a  small  vaulted  passage,  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  earliest  external  portion  projects  from  the  eastern  face 
of  the  existing  house,  and  shews  a  pointed  gable  having  in  ita 
head  a  lancet  window  between  two  small  circular  openings ; 
iu  the  middle  story,  is  a  central  window  of  one  light  with 
cinquef  oiled  head ;  and  on  the  ground  floor  are  two  small 
lancet  windows,  one  on  either  side  of  the  existing  doorway. 
In  each  of  the  north  and  south  walls,  of  this  projecting 
limb  of  the  building,  there  is  a  lancet  window  in  the   upper 
story.     When  we  enter    this  Early  English  building,  and 
ascend  the  stairs,  we  find  that  all  the  interior  fittings  are  of 
much  later  date  than  the  outer  walls.    In  an  upper  room  on 
the  west  side  of   this  part,  there  is  in  the  north  vmll  a 
curiously  carved  mantelpiece  of  stone,  which  may  have  been 
constructed  late  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy ;  a  carved  wooden 
beading  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  inserted  around 
it.    The  upper  portion  of  the  stonework,  which  is  castellated, 
has  three  projecting  turret-like  ornaments,  six   or   seven 
inches  long,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end.     These 
ornaments  shew,  each  of  them,  five  sides  of  an  octagon, 
surmoimted   by  castellation,  and  terminating  below  in  a 
small  boss  of  four  oak  leaves.     The  arch  of  the  fireplace 
(beneath  the  castellated  mantel)  is  of  an  ordinary  character, 
with  simple  mouldings  on  the  jambs,  and  triangles  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  head.    The  late  wooden  beading  is  inserted 
outside  the  jambs,  and  beneath  the  mantel. 

Looking  from  the  window  of  this  western  room  we  see. 
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mediately  opposite  to  us  on  the  west,  the  Decorated  east 
dow  of  the  chapeh  Descending  into  the  dwelling  house, 
find  on  the  ground  floor  a  wine  cellar,  formerly  a  vaulted 
iber  or  passage,  the  vaulting  of  which  in   three  bays  is 

in,  and  of  early  character,  perhaps  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Proceeding  to  the  chapel,  we  see  that  its  architecture 
accords  well  with  the  date  of  its  consecration.  In  the 
Register  of  Archbishop  Reynolds  I  have  discovered,  on  folio 
150*,  the  record  of  a  eommiasiou,  issued  on  the  Nones  of 
November  1326,  empowering  Peter  "  Episcopus  Corlanietisis" 
to  dedicate  the  newly  built  chapel  in  the  manor  of  Salmeston, 
Thanet ;  where,  runs  the  record,  another  chapel,  as  it  is 
said,  was  anciently  dedicated.  This  dedication  of  Salmeston 
Chapel  took  place  just  eight  years  after  an  attack  had  been 
made,  upon  the  buildings  of  the  manor  house,  by  numerous 
tenants  of  Minster  Manor,  in  December,  1318.  They  set  fire 
to  the  gates,  and  caused  the  resident  Auguatiniaus,  William 
Biholte  and  William  de  Middleton,  to  remain  with  their 
servants,  shut  up  within  Salmeston  Grange  for  fifteen  days. 
The  attempt  to  bum  the  house  failed,  but  the  assailants 
burned  the  trees,  and  the  farming  implements,  which  be- 
longed to  St.  Augustine's  Abbey.* 

The  chapel,  now  used  as  a  bam,  we  approach  upon  its 
north  side,  and  we  enter  through  its  north-west  wbidow, 
observing  the  blocked-up  doorway  beneath  us,  a  little  to  the 
west,  as  we  enter  by  the  window.  The  exterior  of  the 
chapel  may  be  roiighly  stated  as  being  about  forty  feet  from 
east  to  west,  and  tweuty-one  feet  from  north  to  south.  It  had 
no  aisles,  and  there  was  no  architectimil  division  or  distinction 
between  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  whole  building  is  of 
one  uniforai  height  and  width.  The  east  window  (now 
bricked  up)  is  of  three  trefoiled  lights  (the  cusps  being 
large) ;  in  its  head  are  three  elongated  quatrefoils ;  and 
above  its  arch  is  a  label  terminating  in  well  carved  heads. 
On  each  side  of  it,  but  below  the  level  of  its  sill,  there  is  in 
the  east  wall  a  large  stone  bracket,  well   moulded  but  of 
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simple  design.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  piscina,  within 
graceful  ogee'd  niche,  with  trefoiled  head.  OppcNsite,  o 
the  north,  is  an  Easter  Sepulchre  with  a  cnsped  arcl 
cinquefoiled  or  seyenfoiled,  sunnounted  by  a  label  of  tl 
roll  moulding.  In  each  of  the  north  and  south  walls  thei 
were  two  windows,  each  of  which  had  two  trefoiled  light 
surmounted  by  a  quatrefoil,  as  tracery,  in  the  head.  The 
have  labels,  which  are  returned  at  their  ends,  and  look  hJU 
in  style,  but  may  not  be  so.  The  west  window  was  moj 
graceful  than  these  side  windows,  althoug'h  its  design  wi 
similar,  having  two  trefoiled  lights  with  a  quatrefoil  abovi 
On  the  interior,  north  and  south  of  the  springy  of  the  wef 
window-arch,  are  two  well  carved  representations  of  homa 
heads,  not  cut  off  at  the  chin,  but  shewing  the  neck.  Tfa 
king-post  roof,  of  three  bays,  has  two  well  moxdded  tie 
beams,  the  ends  of  which  rest  upon  stone  brackets,  carved 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  projecting  brackets  in  th 
cast  wall,  with  a  tau-shaped  moulding.  The  king'-posts  ar^ 
octagonal,  and  their  caps  and  bases  are  well  moulded.  Th 
wall-plates  are  likewise  moulded.  There  were  two  smal 
doorways,  with  returned  labels,  and  continuous  chamfers 
one  in  each  wall,  north  and  south.  Beneath  the  east  end  oi 
the  chapel,  there  is  a  small  crypt,  entered  by  an  external 
door  below  the  east  window. 

At  present  there  is  a  passage,  near  the  east  end  of  the 
chapel's  south  side,  by  which  we  can  pass,  through  what 
was  a  window  of  the  chapel,  into  an  adjunct  of  the  Hall  or 
Refectory,  which  rims  nearly  parallel  to  the  chapel,  but  lies 
to  the  south-east  of  it. 

Passing  round,  outside,  through  the  kitchen  garden, 
we  enter  this  Hall,  which  was  erected  by  Thomas  Icham, 
Sacristan  of  St.  Augustine's,  about  a.d.  1389;  when  the  Hall 
with  adjacent  chambers  cost  100  marks.*  This  building 
had  two  stories,  and  was  about  sixty  feet  long,  by  twenty- 
five  feet  broad.  The  line  of  the  floor,  which  divided  it  into 
two  stories,  can  be  clearly  traced  on  the  walls.    As  we  enter 

*  Thorn's  ChronicU-,  Decern  Script.^  oolumn  2196.  Item  fecit  novam  aaUun 
apud  Salmiston  cum  cameris,  prec'  C.  marc.  Uastodi  Hittorif  ofKnU^  x.,  834 ; 
zii.,  209  note. 
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igh  the  soatli  wall)  we  observe  that  there  was,  at  this 

>uth-east  comer,  a  doorway  into  the  tipper  floor  close  to 

lie  east  wall,  and  below,  westward  of  the  upper  door,  there 

18  a  doorway  to  the  groiind  floor.     Of  the  upper  doorway 

le  eastern  spring  of  the  arch  still  remains;  of  the  lower 

jrway  the  western    jamb  can    be    traced.     Within,  the 

>per    story    was    probably    the    principal    room    of     the 

ieer-.Ll  house.     It    had,   on  the  south   side,   two   pretty 

rindowB,  each  of  two  trefoUed  lighte,  and  there  were  stone 

indow   seats,   one  on  each  side.      The  west  window   had 

ro  lights,  trefoiled,   ivith  large  cusps;   and  in  the  head, 

above    thein,   was   a    trefoil.      Its   jambs,    externally,    are 

moulded  with  a  continuous  half-round  moulding ;  there  is  a 

hood  mould,  or  label,  springing  from  well  carved  human 

heads.     Traces  of  the  fireplace  in  the  upper  atory  are  to  be 

seen  in  the  north  wall,  somewhat  westward  of  its  middle 

point.     About  the  middle  of  that  north  wall,  there  was  a 

window  of  a  single  light,  and  east  of  it  was  the  north  door 

of  this  upper  room.     There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  east 

wall  a  vrindow  of  one  trefoiled  light,  high  up  in  the  gable. 

The  wall-plates  of  the  king-post  roof  are  handsomely  moulded. 

The  east  guble,  and  its  western  fellow,  are  externally  finished 

with  two  rows  of  very  thin  red  tiles,  so  placed  that  only 

their  narrow  edges  appear. 

In  the  lower  story  of  this  hall,  very  few  traces  of  fittings 
remain.  It  was  evidently  a  low  dark  room.  It  had  one 
door  near  the  south-east  comer,  and  another  in  the  north 
wall,  about  midway  between  its  east  and  west  ends.  West 
of  the  north  door,  was  a  single-light  window.  No  doubt 
there  were  small  rectangular  vrindows  in  the  south  wall  of 
diis  basement  story,  but  their  traces  are  not  easily  found. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  hall,  and  contiguous  to  it,  was 
a  smaller  building,  likevrise  of  two  stories,  entered  through 
ihe  south-east  doors,  already  described,  of  the  hall  and  its 
basement.  This  outer,  southern,  building,  now  unroofed  and 
rained,  was,  speaking  roughly,  about  thirty-nine  feet  long, 
by  fifteen  feet  broad.  In  its  lower  story  were  rectangular 
windows,  with  wooden  lintels,  and  well-splayed  sides,  one  on 
the  east  wall ;  one,  or  two,  on  the  south ;  and  one  in  the 
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west.  A  curious  ruin  of  masonry,  on  the  norihy  may  po6 
sibly  have  been  a  fireplace. 

In  the  upper  story  of  this  outer,  or  southernmost,  buildin; 
(now  open  to  the  sky)  there  were,  in  the  south  wall,  tw 
windows  rather  square  in  outline,  and  "widely  splayed.  I 
the  same  wall,  near  its  west  end,  was  a  fireplace  of  yellc 
moulded  bricks,  which  can  still  be  seen. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Abbots  of  St.  Augustine's  seei 
to  have  been  frequently  at  Salmanston.  Many  of  the  Abbe 
charters  are  dated  from  this  place.  Here  also  the  Abbol 
received  the  homage  of  their  superior  tenants.  Hither,  o 
April  the  18th,  1448  (26  Hen.  VI)  came  William  Sandyr,  an 
did  homage  to  George,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  for  half 
fee  in  Westgate,  which  had  come  into  his  possession  as  tb 
heir  of  his  deceased  brother  John  Sandyr.* 

Here  also,  were  received  all  the  Rectorial  Tithes  of  S 
John  Baptist's  parish,  so  that    Salmeston  was    frequent! 
\  called  Salmeston  Rectory.     On  the  2nd  of  May,  1597,  th 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  let  Salmeston  Rectory  on  leas^ 
to  Henry  Finch  of  Canterbury,  at  an  annual  rent  o 
£38  10s.  Id.,  but  the  advowson  and  timber  were  ezempte< 
from  the  lease.  In  addition  to  the  rent  of  £38  lOs.  Id.  th( 
lessee  was  to  give  yearly  to  each  of  24  poor  persons  o: 
Thanet  9  loaves,  and  18  herrings ;  to  distribute  annually  15 
blankets  to  the  poor ;  to  give  twice  a  week,  during  the  thre( 
months  intervening  between  the  Feasts  of  the  Invention  ol 
the  Cross  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  to  each  and  every  poor  person  of  Thanet  coming  to 
Salmstone  a  dish  of  peas  ;  to  deliver  annually  to  the  Vicara 
of  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Laurence  2  bushels  of 
wheat  a  piece,  and  to  pay  to  the  Vicar  of  Minster  10s.  per 

annum,  t 

Two  hundred  and  forty  one  years  ago,  the  Farliamentry 
Commissioners  made  a  survey  of  this  place.  The  record  of 
it  is  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  in 
Parliarnentary  Surveys^  volume  ii.  157.  It  describes  the 
"Rectorie  of  Salmestone  Grange  "  as  consisting,  on  the  27th 

♦  Black  Book  of  CanterbHry,    Cotton  MSB,  Faustina  A.  Lfbl.  86ft. 
t  I)om,  State  Paper$^  Elizabeth^  vol.  oclxxvii.,  No.  101. 
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jOf  May,  1647,  of  (i)  a  mansion  house  of  stone,  tiled,  con- 

uuing  12  rooms  (six  above  and  six  below  stairs) ;  (ii)  an  old 

icbapel,  then  used  aa  a  bam,  built  of  stoue  and  tiled ;  (iii} 

fothering  yard,  on  the  east  side  of   the  honse,   fenced 

lipartly  with  mnd  walla,  and  partly  housed ;  wherein  stood 

wo  fair  bams  ;  one  of  them  was  tiled  and  contained  8  bays 

rith  2  coves,  the  other  bam  was  thatched  and  had  4  bays 

■with  2  coves ;  (iv)  one  stable  and  hen  house,  thatched,    to- 

Bgether  with  a  well-house  and  fother  house  upon  the  said 

lyard ;  (v)  one  gTunary,  tiled ;  (vi)  one  Pound,  in  the  east  end 

■  of  the  said  yard,  called  tSe  Bishop's  Found,  with  mud  walls, 

(wherein  the  Parishes  of  St.  Peter's,  St.  John's,  and  Birching- 

I ton,  upon  occasion  of  trespass,  impound  their  cattle;  (vii) 

'  48  acres  of  glebe,  partly  chalk,  partly  loam,  abutting  upon 

land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Richard  Norwood,  and  of 

John  Tomlyn,  towards  the  east,     (viii)  Also  the  Tithes.     All 

this  rectorial  property  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  Sir 

Edward  Scott,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Robert  Scott,  Esq., 

by  lease  from  George,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dat«d  17th 

June,  1629,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £38  lOs.  Id.     The  Conunie- 

sioners  estimated  that  the  full   worth  of  this  property  was 

f  520  per  annum. 

The  existing  dwelling  house,  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
Early  English  portion  of  the  Grange,  has  no  features  of 
interest,  although  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  building.  A  good 
wftter-colour  drawing  of  the  chapel  hangs  in  the  Library  of 
St.  Augustine's  College,  at  Canterbury,  and  there  is  in 
BUtliotheea  Tojiographica  Brilaimica,  No.  45,  a  ]K>or  en- 
graving (plate  lii.  fig.  2,  p.  171)  which  shews  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  as  seen  &om  the  south  west. 


Bahsoate. 


The  old  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  attained 
I  its  present  large  size  about  a.d.  1200,  not  much  after  that 
L  date,  nor  much  before  it,  suggests  to  any  thoughtful  observer 
[  the  presence  of  a  considerable  population  at  that  early 
I  period.     Bamsgate,  and  Mauston,  were  undoubtedly  the  two 
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hamlets  in  which  that  population  d^vrelt.  Both  of 
are  of  much  more  ancient  origin  than  many  ] 
suspect. 

Bamsgate  is  heard  of  repeatedly  in  the  thirteen 

tury,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  comparatiYely  p 

place.    In  the  Bingslo  Hundred  Court  during  Ed^ 

third  year  (1274f-5)  complaint  was  made  that  Chris 

Remmesgate  and  others  had  stopped    a   common  i 

Bemisgate.^     During  the  same  reign  ure  find  that 

the  persons  who,  in  one  year,  paid  Bomescot,  in  the 

of  St.  Lawrence,  no  less  than  six  iook  their  names  frc 

place ;  they  were  the  heirs  of  Martin  de  Bamisgate,  & 

de  Bamisgate,  Bartholomeu  de  Bamisgate,  Baldwin  de ! 

gate,  Johanna  daughter  of  John  de  Bamisgate,  and  C 

de  Bamisgate.t    Another  payer  of  Bomescot  here  wa 

lA    t  son  of  Adrian  de  Elinton,  so  that,  more  than  six  cei 

'• ;  !  ago,  Ellington  (now  the  property  of   Mr.   Wilkie)  f 

[  estate  from  which  a  family  took  its  name.     The  total  n 

J    '  of  persons  who  in  one  year  paid  Bomescot  in  St.  Lai 

ptarish,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  was  141.     An 
^"     '  them  were  Bichard  de  Osingehelle,  John  de  St.  Law: 

f  Gervase  de  Maneston,  Cecilia  de  Manneston,  Paulini 

<i^  Maneston,  and  James  son  of  Luke  de  Maneston.  t 

>v  In  the  other  Thanet  parishes,  the  payers  of  Romesc 

the  same  year  of  Edward  I's  reign,  were  in  St.  Mary, 


r     ;  stre  138,  in  St.  Peter  163,  in  St.  John  the  Baptist  208. 


bably,  as  each  of  these  units  represents  the  head  of  a  h 
we  may  obtain  an  approximation  to  the  population  of 
parish  if  we  multiply  these  totals  by  5. 

As  illustrative  of  the  size  and  position  of  Bam 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  we  giv< 
following  Beturns,  which  are  preserved  among  the  Dati 
State  Papers  in  the  Public  Becord  Office. 

A  Muster  Eowle  contayneing  the  names  of  the  soldiers  i 
men  ....  Dry  pikes  halberts  and  bills  of  BafMgate  and  Si 


♦  Furley's  Weald  of  Kent,  ii.,  162.    (Hundred  Rolls,  3  Ed.  1). 

Black  Book  of  Canterhury  ;  Cotton,  MS8,  Faustina,  A.  I.,  folio  22 
Ibidem,  §  Dom,  State  FupevB^  James  I.,  vol.  cvii.  No.  1 
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two  members  of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Sandwich  in  the  County  of 
;£eiit  tie'  ; — 
''Uaxobatk.— Light  Hnrte pi  milked.  Robert  Bprackling. 

Arvtfd  Sfm  fiimliheii.  Robert  Spraliling,  Bequio',  fowcr,  Johti  Eason, 
Stephen  Sampson,  Richard  Bnaaet,  Robert  Allen,  John  Ifere,  Jobs 
Coppine  jun.,  Will'm  Walker,  two,  Willi'm  Baundera  sell.,  Robert 
Uawkes.     14. 

MntlutirrtfttrKiihrd.  Bnbert  Spradcing  E«quio'  tower,  Bt^beu  SampBOD, 
Abditt  Coppioe,  Thomas  Coppine  jun,  [Zacha]Tia8  Spencer,  ThomBs 
Ooppine  son,  William  Uochenes,  Richard  Baaset,  Roger  Coppine,  John 
JerviH,  John  Coppine,  Edward  Trever,  Panl  Waatell,  I4icholM  Spcnoer. 
William  Walker.  William  CoppioE,  William  Saunders  sen :  William 
KuindETB  juD'i  Thomas  Coppine,  two,  Thomas  flainiian,  titephen  Golding, 
OtirerKead,  WilliainHawkea.  John  Co?ell.  Roger  Kason,  Richard  Huffnm, 
Ueni;  Usrliae,  Faol  Hewit,  George  Carleing,  John  Coppine  sen,  William 
ffairman.     35, 

Dry  Pihf  furniihud.  Thomas  Coppine,  William  Mockcnes,  Nicholas 
8p«noer,  Panl  Becre.  William  Knowler.  Roger  Bonner,  John  Garret, 
WiQIam  Batwet,  John  Davison,  Nicholas  ffairmau,  OriSen  Holland,  John 
Wntith,  William  Knowler  jun,  Alexander  Goppiue,  Ocorge  Morae,  Qeorge 
Longe,  Thomaa  Oaber,  Robert  Davies,  Jobn  Se&,  William  Ivcrs,  George 
Rennet,  Richard  Barham,  William  Bawct,  Edward  Pannell,  Tbomns 
Emptage.    25. 

BilU.    Alexander  Ijonge,   Richard Qeorge  .....  Thomas   Reason 

John  Bason  Jun,  John  Bonner  sua,  Ricbaid  Parkins,  John  Moore,  William 
Coppine,  9. 
fiABBS, — Amud  ■man/umiihrd.  Nicholas  Henaker,  Joell  Eollyc. 

MtukeHeri  ftmi*htd.  Nicboiaa  Henaker,  JocU  SoUye.  Abraham  Widdet, 
Robert  Widdet,  Edward  Chilton  maior. 

Drye  Piba/MPniihed.  ISiepheii  I'eirs.  Abraham  Widdet.  Robert  Butcher.  3. 

SilU  fiimithed.    John   .lasper,   William   Mn;,   Stephen   Sullje,   Thomas 
Allen,     4. 
UiuikeUs  xzxix 


'        1 
iii        h" 
')  liiiJ 


Dry  Pikes  »xviii 

KIts&(ualUr)i 

The  namcB  of  all  the  able  aenfnriitij  i 


Oeorg  Corlyng 
Nickcolas  Spenser 
Roger  Copeu 
Stephen  Qouldjng 
Edw.-uil  Trener 
BychanI  Hufliime 
Robart  BarUr 
ThcrCopen 
Nick  colas  FaremiHne 


Roger  Rssan 
John  Dauison 
George  Longe 
Roger  BonanI 
Wylliam  Evera 
Antonyc  Haylee 
Hobon  Copen 
Thomas  Dauiwin 
Ry chard  Sander 


I  at  Bambgate,  March 

.lohn  Esaon 
Thomas  Cupcn 
Uarye  Jenken 
Matbyns  Allen 
John  Kajcrmane 
Edward  Conard 
Rjchsrd  Buset 
Wylliame  WaitcU 
Qeerg  Beoctt 
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Wylliame  Ck>pen  Zacarj  Napaltone  John  BosmU 

WylHam  Fayennan  Antonye  Ejionler  Thorn  an  Gbrljng 

Wylliame  Sander  Bychard  Marten  Nickcolafl  Bokn 

Wylliame  Enouler  John  Moryshe  Bychard  Etob 

Thomas  Roffe  Thomas  Fayermane 

Robart  Danye  Harye  Fayermane 

Ram  so  ATE.* — A  note  of  the  names  of  all  the  Shippes  Barkes  and  ftmik\ 
their  burdens  and  the  names  of  all  the  owners  and  p'  owners  Octf  IS! 

1.  Imprimis   the  Blissing   of   56  tonnes.     Owners    Henrye  ibyos 

Tho'  ffayerman,  Widdow  Calmer ;  William  Bvens. 

2.  The  Speedwell  of  18  tonnes.    Owners  John  Bsson  sen'  k  Jobn  Ea 

jun' 
8.  The  Alivant  of  24  tonnes,.  Owners  Robert  Sprackling  Esqnire,  Ri^ 

Bassett,  Griffin  Holpam. 
4.  The  Thomas  of  24  tonnes.   Owners  Thomas  ffajerman  sen'  k  Thn 

ffayerman  jon'. 
6.  The  Roger  of  20  tonnes.    Owner  Steven  Gk>ldinge. 

6.  The  Mabte  and  Francis  of  22  tonnes.     Owners  William  Know 

Anthony  Knowler,  Tho*  Deveson,  Richard  Hartyne. 

7.  The  Primrose  of  22  tonnes.    Owner  Richard  Sanders. 

8.  The  William  k  Annes  of  30  tonnes.    Owner  William  fftLjfrm^n 

9.  The  Grayhownd  of  8  tonnes.    Owners  W"»  Coppin,  Widdow  HoH. 

10.  The  Marye  of  22  tonnes.     Owner  Richard  Huffiim,  William  Oo^ 

Robert  Coppin. 

11.  The  Nightingale  of  26  tonnes.    Owner  William  Sanden. 

12.  The  Primrose  of  20  tonnes.    Owners  Qeorge  Bennett  Richard  Hnifo 

13.  The  Mayflower  of  16  tonnes.    Owner  Panic  WastelK 

14.  The  Mary  k  John  of  18  tonnes.    Owner  (George  Longe  Tho"  Corline 

15.  The  Vinyard  of  26  tonnes.    Owners  Will'm  Evens,  Widdow  Culmer 

16.  The  Elizabeth    of   20  tonnes.     Owners    George    Cnrlinge,    %W 

Goldinge. 

17.  The  Mary  fortune  of  45  tonnes.    Owners  Nicholas  Spenser,  Vine 

Underdowne. 

18.  The  Richard  of  16  tonnes.    Owner  Rich**  Barber,  Will'm  Coppin,  Jc 

ffayerman. 

19.  The  Gifts  of  God  of  18   tonnes.     Owners  Tho"    Cbppin   Widd 

Moskanesse. 

20.  The  James  of  18  tonnes.    Owner  Richard  Bassett, 

21.  The  Nicholas  of  16  tonnes.    Owner  Roger  Bsson. 

Masters,  20. 
Common  Men,  28. 

Another  illustration  of  the  condition  of  Bamsgate  mo 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  found  in  the  copper  tokei 
issued  by  its  tradesmen  for  the  convenience  of  their  cu 
tomers,  during  the  Commonwealth.     One  farthing  tote 


*  Dtpmettic  State  Paperi,  Charles  I,  vol.  xxix.,  No.  28,  IV.  (October  16S6}. 
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bears  the  name  of  ^'Richard  Langley  of  Bamsgate  1657/ 
with  the  initials  of  himself  and  his  wife,  R.  P.  L.,  and  the 
figure  of  a  man  making  candles.  Another  is  inscribed 
"  Clement  March  at  Romans,  gat  in  Thanet  1658,  C.  M.  M.," 
and  bears  the  representation  of  a  cheese  knife.  There  was 
likewise  a  halfpenny  of  "  Hen.  Holdred  in  Romansgat  in  y* 
Isle  of  Tennet."  Mr.  Bubb  of  Minster  possesses  examples 
of  all  these  Ramsgate  tokens. 


St.  Lawbence. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  first  Church  of  St.  Lawrence 
was  of  such  a  size  as  that  which  has  existed  from  a.d. 
1200  to  the  present  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a 
smaller  church  stood  on  the  same  site  during  the  twelfth 
century.*  The  only  indications  however  by  which  we  could 
trace  remains  of  that  earlier  church  are  the  mural  arcades 
which  ornament  the  tower.  These  arcades,  each  consisting 
of  five  round-headed  arches,  with  small  shafts,  may  in- 
dicate that  the  tower  was  built  before  that  enlargement  was 
effected  which  resulted  from  piercing  the  church  walls,  with 
pointed  arches,  in  all  directions.  Nevertheless,  there  are  no 
sufficient  grounds  upon  which  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  re- 
specting the  shape  and  size  of  the  church  in  its  smaller  form. 
The  tower  of  St.  Lawrence  church  is  said  to  have  been  much 
injured  by  lightning,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1439.t  I  am 
somewhat  inclined  to  think  that  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's 
church  was  the  victim  on  that  occasion ;  but  my  conjecture 
may  be  erroneous. 

This  church  seems  to  have  attained  its  present  form 
circa  a.d.  1200,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century,  or  a  little  later.    It  was  originally  one  of 

*  In  Mockett's  Journal^  p.  9,  it  is  stated  that  id  a.d.  1062,  St.  Lawrence 
Chorch  was  built  *'  as  a  chapel  to  Mjnster,"  bnt  there  is  no  aathoritj  given,  or 
known,  for  such  a  statement.  On  the  same  page  Margate  Church  (St.  John's), 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  A.D.  1060. 

t  Dr.  Bekington's  Diary — "  Die  Mercurii  26  Aug.  1439,  relatum  insnper  est 
quod  campetile  ecclesie  Sci.  Laurencii  in  Insula  Tenedos  vi  fulminis  hujnsmodi 
et  tonitrui  incendio  et  ruina  asRumptum  erat."  Nicolas,  AoU  of  the  Privy 
Omncil,  V.  386. 
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the  three  chapels-of-ease  appendant  to  the  mother  chnn 
St.  Mary  at  Minster.  It  seems  however  to  have  obta 
a  cemetery  of  its  own  about  the  year  1275.  Althong 
has  a  central  tower,  it  is  not  cruciform,  as  the  transept 
not  project  beyond  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the 
and  chancel. 

The  nave,  with  its  arcades  (each  formed  of  three  pa 
arches)  is  of  the  style  called  Transition  from  Norms 
Early  English.  It  has  no  round  arches,  although 
exterior  of  the  tower  shews  on  two  sides  (east  and  & 
munil  arcades  of  round-headed  arches.  In  the  south  a 
of  the  nave,  two  of  the  pier-caps  are  ornamented  with  h 
heads,  at  their  south-west  angles,  as  in  the  north  arca< 
St.  Peter's,  and  south  arcade  at  St.  Nicholas. 

The  tower,  which  is  central,  stands  on  four  pointed  ai 

[.  The  eastern  arch  bears,  on    its  west  face,   a  mouldh 

the  Norinan  chevron  pattern.     Its  piers  are  shafted. 
southern  arch  has,  on  one  of    its  pier-caps,  a    **gag 

i  human  head,  from  the  mouth  of  which  issues  a  bridle 

'  ^  ending  in  foliage,  like  two  such  bridled  heads  at  St.  Nic 

Church.  Engi'avings  of  the  most  ornate  of  these  ch 
arch  pier-caps  are  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Aa 
loijical  AHSociationy  iii.,  49,  from  drawings  by  I^irholt,  ] 
in  IB-iS.  I  fear,  however,  that  some  curious  details,  si 
in  the  engravings,  were  not  originally  here. 

!  The  Chancel  arcades   (each  consisting  of    two  poi 

arches)  are  purely  Early  English.  Their  piers  have,  at 
angles,  shafts  with  foliated  caps.  On  the  south  side,  at 
oast  end,  in  the  sacrariumy  there  is  an  additional  arch ; 
pointed,  plain,  lower  than  those  in  the  arcades^  and  ha< 
ea,st(irii  pier  deeply  splayed.  The  intention  of  this  slan 
splay  was  to  enable  the  high  altar  to  be  seen  from 
south  chancel. 

In  the  south  waU  of  the  high  chancel,  there  is  a  trefc 
niche,  with  a  piscina.  In  the  south  chancel  is  a  pis- 
beneath  an  ogee  arch,  well  moulded. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  has  two  tie-beams  and  octag< 
king-posts  with  moulded  caps  and  bases.     The  chancel 
a  barrel  or  waggon  roof,  of  which  the  timbers   are  ] 
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pnbie.     In  the  north  chancel  are  three  rude  tie-beame  and 
l^-posts,  unmoulded,  eastward  of  the  tower.     Part  of  the 
iling  roof  of  the  north  aisle  occupies  the  apex  of  the  arch 
»n  it  and  the  north  chancel.     That  arch  springs  from 
sel-like  corbels,  the  south  of  which  has  been  cut  away  for 
I  convenience  of  persons  who,  fifty  years  ago,  used  to 
»nd  the  gallery  stairs,  then  existiug  beside  it.     Formerly 
i  galleries  on  the  north  side,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  occupied  a  great  portion  of  the  apace ;  that  on  the 
BOuth  side  was  narrower ;  all  have  been  happily  swept  away. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  chancel  the  wooden  screen 
Cthe  vestry  is  panelled  with  tall,  broad,  tive-foiled  arches; 
K>n  three  of  whiuh  may  still  be  traced  outlines  of   the 
ires  of  saints.     In  this  north,  or  Manston,  chancel  are 
3  monumentuJ  brasses.     One,  of  a  knight  in   full  plate 
■,  wearing  the  collar  of  SSS  around  his  neck,  com- 
morates  Nicholas  Manston  "  armiger,"  who  died  in  144-1. 
ier  (now  affixed  to  the  vestry  screen)  representing  a 
.  wearing  a  butterfly  head-dress,  commemorates  his 
ltight«r,  Juliana  St.  Nicholas,  wife  of  Thomas  St.  Nicholas. 
■  died  in   1493.     The  third,  probably,  bore  the  effigy  of 
sanor  Haute,  wife  of  Nicholas   Manston.     Its  slab  still 
i  retaina  three  shields,  which  bear  the  arms  of — 1.  Haute, 
2.  Mansion,  impaUug  Haute,  and  3.  Manston's  issue,  quarter- 
ing Haut^!. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south  chancel  is  a  mural 
monument  to  Robert  (son  of  Nicholas]  Spmkling.  He  died 
in  1590.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  that  chancel  is  the 
old  round-topped  parish  chest,  bound  with  seven  Itands  of 
iron.  Tlie  parisli  books  of  assessment  date  from  1582,  and 
are  kept  in  the  vt^stry. 

In  the  high  chancel  is  a  flat  stone,  commemorating  Adam 
Sprakling,  Esq.,  of  Ellington,  who  was  hang'_>d  at  Sandwich 
in  1652  for  the  murder  of  hia  wife  (Catherine  Lewknor). 
Although  he  was  hanged.  Ids  body  lies  buriixl  beneath  the 
communion-table,  and  his  property  was  not  confiscated.  The 
family  of  Sprakling  was  settled  in  Thanet  before  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  oaine  of  "  Elinton,"  their  aeat  in  the 
parish,  is  older  still. 
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Ill  the  south  chancel  is  a  quaint  epitaph  for  Fiani 
Coppin,  wife  of  Thomas  Coppin  of  Westminster,  and  daugh 
of  Robert  Brooke,  of  Nacton,  Suffolk : — "  My  dear  wife  oi 
journey  into  these  parts  was  by  death  intercepted  at  Manst 
ultimo  Sept.  1667,  ®tat.  suae  46." 

The  hatchments  on  the  nave  walls  are  numerous.  Tl 
commemorate — 

1.  John  Murray,  fourth  Earl  of  I>unmore,  who  died 
1809. 

2.  Lady  Catherine  Stewart,  Countess  of  Dunmore, 
wife,  who  died  in  1818.     They  were  the  parents  of  h 
Augusta  Murray,  who  married  the  Duke  of    Sussex.    1 
son,  Sir  Augustus  D'Est^,  is  buried  in  a  mausoleum  witl 
this  churchyard. 

8.  The  first  Lord  Truro,  whose  second  wife  was  Ls 
Augusta  Murray's  daughter,  he  died  in  1855. 

4.  Elizabeth  Baroness  Conyngham  (sister  of  the  Earl 
Leitrim),  who  died  in  1816.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  6 
Marquess  Conyngham. 

5.  John  Pettit  (3  eagles  crowned). 

6.  Samuel  Winter  (arms  chequy). 

7.  The  father  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Sicklemore  (3  sickles) 

8.  Argent,  a  fess  indented  Gules,  beneath  S  lions. 

9.  Jolliffc  (of  South  Woodhouse),  3  hands  on  pile,  etc.,  ei 

10.  Gules,  2  bars  vairy,  blue  and  white. 

11.  Garrett  {Argent ,  between  two  flanches,  a  lion  rampai 
Sable.) 

1 2.  In  the  south  chancel  is  Mr.  Austin's  hatchment. 
Tli(»re  are  several  memorial  windows  of  modem  stains 

glass,  by  Hughes  and  Ward  (in  N.  aisle  and  at  west  < 
S.  aisle),  by  Barnett  or  Barton,  an  Irish  maker  (the  Vintei 
window  in  the  north  chancel),  and  by  Clayton  and  Bell  (o 
north- west  and  south-east). 

In  the  south  cliancel  wall  is  a  mural  slab,  carved  in  hig 
relief,  by  T.  Woolner,  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  Mr 
Froude  (wife  of  the  historian),  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Warr 
She  died  in  1874. 

At  Nether  dyurty  in  St.  Lawrence,  the  residence  of  th 
Rev.  G.  W.  Sicklemore,  a  large  room  on  the  g^und-floor  i 
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belled  throughout  with  embosBed  leather.  The  pattern, 
Ibosaed  in  high  relief,  represents  festoons  of  flowers  and  of 
jit,  mostly  gilded,  but  occasionally  depicted  in  their 
|fc\iral  colours.  Amidst  these  festoons  fly  gilded  cupids, 
i  some  butterflies.  The  ground  colour  of  the  leather  is  a 
d  brown, 

I  For  many  years  the  whole  of  these  handsome  leather 

igings   lay   securely   hidden    beneatli   wooden  panelling, 

lich  was  placed  over  them ;  they  are  therefore  in  perfect 

gservation.     Each  panel  has,  at  present,  a  narrow  border 

f  frame  of  wainscot.     There  is  a  dado  of  wainscot,  about 

r  feet  high,  around  the  room  below  the  leather  panelling. 

I  Very  few  rooms  in  England  are  now  completely  himg  or 

tielled   with   leather;    Mr,    Sicklemore's    very   large  and 

tfect  example  is  therefore  extremely  valuable  and  intereat- 

f.    The  artistic  merits  of  the  design  and  of  the  colouring 

B  great ;  the  grouping  being  extremely  graceful.    Probably 

B  hangings  were  manufactured  about  the  time  of  William 

In  the  seventeenth  ceutury  Cobham  Hall  contained 

inga  "  of  cloth  and  guilt  leather  "  in  two  rooms,  while 

ttwo  other  i-ooms  were  leather  carpets.*     Heavy  leather 

»in8  are  still  sometimes  found  across  doorways  of  Con- 

kental  churches. 

I  In  MediEeval  times  there  was  here  an  Upper  Court  Manor 

(well  as  a  manor  of  Nether  Court.     Cyriac  Petit,  writing 

~~in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT,  said  that  Nether  Court  Manor 

was  a  Knight's  Fee  mentioned  a.d.  1347,  in  the  Aaseasment 

for  Knighting  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  following  terms : — "  Of 

Mastei*  Nicholas  de  Sandwich,  for  one  fee  which  the  Lord 

Nicholas  de  Sandwich  held  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Thanet,  40a. "t     Nearly  a 

century  previously  the  similar  entry  made  in  38  Hen.  HI 

ran   thus : — "  Syraon   de   Sandwich   holds  in    Meuatre  one 

Knight's    fee    and    a     quarter,     from    the    Abbot    of    St. 

Augustine's." 

Tlie  traces  of  Upper  Court  have  nearly  disappeared,  but 
i  Hen.  in  it  seems  to  have  been  held  by  John  de  St. 
a  book  at  Colihom  lUII,  pp.  SI,  113,  93. 
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Lawrence.    Afterwards  Balph  de  St.  liawrence  held  it,  ta 
in  20  Ed.  Ill  it  belonged  to  John  de  CrioL 

When  the  hearth  or  chimney  tax  was  assessed  in  1673-4 
St.  Lawrence  was  entered  as  West  Borough,  and  tw 
hundred  and  fifty-three  hearths  were  taxed  in  one  hnnta 
of  its  houses ;  while  the  occupants  of  one  hundred  an 
seven  other  houses  were  excused  because  they  receiTJ 
parochial  relief.  Li  Bamsgate  two  hundred  and  thirty-fa 
hearths  were  taxed  in  ninety-two  houses  ;  and  the  housea  < 
seventy-three  poor  people  were  excused. 


Partisans  op  Wat  Ttler,  ani>  op  Jack  Cade. 

The  men  of  Thanet  seem  always  to  have  been  bold,  m 
tenacious  of  their  rights.  Before  the  Manor  of  Minster  \ 
came  the  property  of  St.  Augustine's  the  tenants  there 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  suit  and  service  in  their  oi 
"  Halimot,"  or  Manor  Court,  at  Minster.  The  Abbot  of  i 
Augustine's,  however,  caused  them  to  come  to  the  Abb 
Court  at  Canterbury,  not  in  a  body,  but  by  four  of  tli< 
number  as  representatives,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  6*.  S 
for  default.  In  1176  the  tenants  disputed  their  liabili 
to  go  to  Canterbury  and  brought  the  matter  to  trial,  b 
the  case  was  decided  against  them.  Again,  in  1198,  t\ 
tenants  brought  their  case  before  the  King's  justices  i 
Westminster,  but  were  again  non-suited.  After  120  yea 
more  had  elapsed,  they  were  bolder.  The  Abbot  dii 
trained,  in  1318,  for  many  rents  detained,  and  then  tl 
whole  of  the  tenants  rose  en  masses  600  in  number.  Tlit: 
besieged  Minster  Court,  Salmestone  Grange  and  Clives 
end  manorhonse,  and  remained  together  for  five  weeki 
The  ringleaders  were  punished.  Lewis  tells  the  story  i 
his  Ilwtory  of  Teiietj  pp.  104-105.  After  reading  sue 
records  of  their  temper,  and  their  actions,  we  are  not  sui 
prised  to  find  that  men  of  Thanet  took  a  prominent  part  i 
the  misdoings  which  characterized  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  i 
June,  1381.  On  Trinity  Monday,  Jime  the  10th,  Joh 
Reade   of    Thanet  was   one  of    the  mob  which     forcibl 
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laLled,  ill  Canterbury,  the  hoiise  of  William  Medmenham. 
Ihey  broke  iuto  his  house,  and  trampled  upon,  or  feloniously 
I  away  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  value  of  £10.* 
purt  rolls,  and  books  of  accotmt  connected  with  manors 
1  with  the  king's  taxes,  were  the  especial  objects  of  their 
|acch,  and  such  muuimeuts  the  rebels  destroyed,  wherever 
key  could  find  them.  lu  addition  to  his  residence  in  Can- 
bbury,  William  Medmenham  had  a  dwelling-house  in 
lanet,  at  Mauston,  within  the  parish  of  St,  Lawrence, 
kngeqnently,  on  Thursday,  June  the  13th,t  being  the 
tival  of  CorpTiB  Christi,  proclamatiou  was  made,  in  the 
Iburch  of  St.  John,  in  Thauet,  that  all  men  ought  to  unite 
%  going  to  the  house  of  William  Medmenham,  to  piiU  it 
k>wu,  to  fling  out  the  hooka  and  rolls  found  there,  and  to 
1  them  with  fire.  Further,  it  was  declared  that  if  they 
toould  fiud  WUliiim  Medmenham,  he  should  be  killed  and  his 
i  be  cut  off. 

William,   a   cliaplain   officiating   in   the   church   of   St. 
bhn  in  Thanet ;  John  Tayllor,  sacristan  of   that  ehtirch ; 
nd  John  Boeher  the  church  clerk ;  were  propounders  of  this 
Fproclamation,  by  commission    from   John  Rakestraw,   and 
L  Watte  Tegheler.     They  and  their  abettors  Stephen  Samuel, 
k  John  Wenelok,  Johu  Daniels,  and  Thomas  Soles,  compelled 
■  levy  of  the  county  around,  to  the  number  of  200  men. 
k  They  proceeded  to  the  hamlet  of  Manstou,  broke  open  Med- 
meuham's  house,  ransacked  his  chambers  and  chests,  burnt 
the  Rolls  which  related  to  the  King's  Taxes,  and  the  Kolls  of 
the  office  of  Receiver  of  Green  Wax  for  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  carried  away  goods  and  chattels  to  the  value  of  twenty 
markfl.J     The  rebels  ordered  a  tax  to  be  paid,  for  main- 
taining their  proceedings  against  the  lordships,  throughout 
the  whole  Isle  of  Thanet,  excepting  the  tenants  of  the  Priory 
(x>f  Christ  Church  and  the  franchise  of  Canterbury. § 

On  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  June  the  24th,  the  rebels 
1  at  work.     On  that  day,  at  St.  John's  parish,   William 
Kolone  (perhaps  the  chaplain  abovemeutioned],  John  Jory, 
tephen   Samuel,    William   atte    Stone   junior,    and    John 
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MicLelat,  raised  a  cry  that  no  tenant  should  do  serrice, . 
custom,  to  the  lordships  in  Thanet,  as  they  had  done  afoi^ 
time,  Tinder  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods,  and  of  losing  the 
heads.*  Furthermore,  no  tenant  should  suffer  any  distil 
to  be  taken,  under  similar  penalties. 

Thus  we  see  that  Thanet  was  convulsed,  by  the  rebel 
for  about  one  month.  The  Castle  at  Canterbury  was  seize 
and  the  sheriff  captured  therein  on  the  10th  of  June;  i 
Gaol  at  Maidstone  was  broken  open  on  the  11th ;  and  on  t 
same  day,  the  Green  Wax  Roll  of  the  Xing  was  destroy 
in  John  Colbrond's  house,  at  Wybnington,  near  Wye.  ( 
the  12th  of  June  the  rebels  mustered  at  Blackheath;  An 
bishop  Sudbury  was  murdered  on  the  14th ;  and  Wat  Ty 
was  killed  by  Lord  Mayor  Walworth  on  the  15th  of  Jui 
yet  we  find  the  rebels  in  Thanet  continuing  in  arms  ui 
July. 

William  Medmenham  seems  to  have  been  the  steward 
some  considerable  manors,  as  well  as  one  of  the  TTin 
Receivers  of  "  Green  Wax  "  estreats.  In  1389  (12  Eic. '. 
we  find  John  TJmfray  of  Canterbury  entering  into  so: 
transaction,  of  purchase  or  sale,  with  William  Medmenh; 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  Isabella  his  wife,  respecting  tei 
meuts  in  Canterbury,  Minster,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Peter*! 
Manston,  the  hamlet  in  which  Medmenham  dwelt,  was 
the  Middle  Ages  a  somewhat  populous  place.  It  gave  nai 
to  a  numerous  family,  called  "de  Mannestone,"  whoprobal 
resided  at  Manston  Court.  The  ancient  building  there,  st 
ill  existence,  which  has  generally  been  described  as  a  chap 
is  really  the  ruined  shell  of  a  two-storied  dwelling.  Tl 
back  of  a  mediaeval  fireplace,  formed  of  masses  of  thin  tile 
is  still  visible  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  upper  story ;  bx 
below  there  arc  small  medioeval  windows. 

The  subject  of  Rents  and  Services  seems  to  have  bee 
a  constant  source  of  disputes  and  discontent  in  Thane 
Half  a  century,  or  more,  after  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  anothi 
crisis  occurred.  Lewis  ha^  fully  recorded  its  circumstance 
in   his   History   of  Tenets   page    106,   and   has   printed   tl 

*  Arclurologia  Cantiuna^  III.,  71.  72. 

t  Kent  Fines,  12  llic.  11.     Lanwiownc  MS.  307,  folio  63a. 
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3  of  composition  agreed  to  by  the  tenantB  in  i.o.  1441, 
fether  with  a  complete  Hat  of  their  names,  in  his  Appen- 
[  of  "  Collections,"  page  29.  Therefore  we  need  not  do 
a  than  mention  the  matter  here,  and  give  the  names  of 
ice  o£  the  more  prominent  of  the  Abbot's  tenants,  in  the 
taore  of  Minster  and  Hengrave.  Among  them  {on  June 
,  1441)  were 

f  Nicholna  Wotton  of  Sheriffs  Hope,  John  Baundetjon,  Thomas 
Jpthwoode,  Thomas  Northwoode  senior,  Thomas  Northwoode  of 
le,  and  ,  ...  of  Henry  Northwoode ;  HogtT  Mftnstoa  and 
lliam  Alanston  ;  WiUiuTn  Petjt ;  W"  Aldelond  ;  William  Hum- 
Thomas  S'  Nicholas ;  John  fJeptvanB ;  Richard  Culiner ; 
Pilliam  Suundre;  Tho'  Luverik  ;  John  Chirch  or  Chiche;  Peter 
B  Stone;  Thomas  Paulyn  of  Stone ;  Riclmrd  Notfeld;  Edmund 
Bykes;   TVilliam   and    Nicholas    Qotyslee;    John   Berton ;    John 


N 


The  purport  of  the  Composition  seems  to  have  been  that 

tenants  were  not  to  be  distrained  on  for  rents  and  services 

ich   they  used  to  pay,   but  instead  of   them,   they  were 

inceforward  to  pay  64d.  for  every  acre  of  land  called  Com- 

ffil,  and  3d.  for  every  acre  of  the  land  called  Pennygavil 

id.     Defaulters  who  did  not  appear  at  the  High  Court 

eld  at  Canterbury,  close  to  St.  Angiastine's,  were  to  forfeit 

12d,  instead  of  the  former  large  penalty  of  6s.  8d. 

The  causes  of  local  discontent  having  been  removed,  by 
this  Composition  with  the  Abbot,  the  attention  of  the  Is- 
landers seems  to  have  been  turned  to  national  concerns,  of 
wider  interest, 

Mutterings  of  discontent  were  heard  in  Thanet,  for  at 
lefiat  two  years,  before  Jack  Cade's  rebellion  broke  out.  In 
the  year  1448  a  prisoner,  in  the  gaol  of  the  Prior  of  Cauter- 
hury,  made  a  coufessiou  to  Roger  Twiaden,  the  Prior's  bailiff, 
jbl  it  he  declared  that  a  neighbour  of  his,  in  Thanet,  spoke 
treasonably  against  the  King,  and  against  his  Queen, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  at  that  time  had  no  ciiild.  The 
language  of  the  Thanet  peasant  represented  that  tlie  King 
had  no  right  to  bear  the  Ji>fur»  iU  lis,  nor  the  ship,  on  his  coin 
flailed  a  "  noble ;  "  and  that  the  Queen  had  no  right  to  be 
leen  of  England.     Were  he  a  nobleman,  he  said,  he  would 
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unite  with  others  in  ^^  putting  down"  the  Queen,  because  & 
bore  no  son,  and  there  was  no  prince  in  the  land.  The  m 
who  spoke  in  this  way  was  also  said  to  clip  the  current  cc 
of  the  rcabn ;  when  he  got  a  broad  penny  he  was  in  t 
habit  of  paring  such  a  penny  with  his  knife,  and  putting  t 
parings  into  a  cup.  The  same  man  was  accused  of  taki] 
by  night,  sacks  of  wool,  which  he  carried  to  a  creek  in  1 
marsh,  and  sold  to  Frenchmen  who  came  from  Dieppe.* 
This  indication  of  feeling  in  Thanet,  prepares  ns 
the  fact  that  when  Jack  Cade's  rising^  commenced,  in  M; 
1450,  several  leading  men  in  Thanet  joined  him.  Amc 
them  were  Thomas  Tarry  and  John  Rychefeld,  constablea 
Eyngslow  Himdred,  William  Manston,  Thomas  St.  Nichol 
John  Septvans  and  John  Malyn,t  all  of  whom  survived,  to 
pardoned  in  July.  As  the  Constables  of  the  Hundred  w 
among  the  rebels,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the  men 
Thanet  >vere  summoned  to  Cade's  standard  with  all  1^ 
form ;  and  no  doubt  as  many  "  mustered  "  as  would  have  dc 
so  for  a  lawful  enterprise.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper's  sketch  of  i 
rebellion,  printed  in  Arch<vologia  Cantianay  Vol.  VII.,  is  t( 
interesting,  and  should  be  consulted.  The  Elentish  no 
were  alone  when  they  encamped  for  the  first  time  on  Bla< 
heath,  on  the  1st  of  June ;  but  men  of  Sussex  and  Surr 
liiul  joined  them  before  they  made  their  second  march 
Blacklieath,  on  the  2nd  of  July.  Next  day  they  enter 
London  and  were  joined  by  men  of  Essex.  They  behead 
Lord  de  Say,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  Crowmer,  on  the  4i 
of  July,  but  on  the  5th  the  citizens  of  London,  who  ha 
suffered  from  pillage,  rose,  and  fought  Cade's  followers  ( 
London  Bridge.  This  practically  put  an  end  to  the  rebellia 
On  the  6th  of  July  negotiations  for  pardon  were  euten 
upon,  and  Cade's  '*  Bill  of  Petitions  "  was  accepted  by  tl 
Cliancellor  (Archbishop  Kempe)  and  Bishop  Waynflet 
Amongst  the  numerous  points  mentioned  therein  we  find 
complaint  respecting  "  the  returns  of  amerciaments  call* 
the  Green  Wax."     Thus  we  see  tliat  some  of  those  feeling 

♦  MS.  at  Christ  Church  Canttrbury,     M.  239.— ofA  Rep<trt,  p.  465.  of  JU 
JfS.  Comm'tMum, 

t  Archtrologia  Cantiana,  VII.,  268,  270.    Patent  Boll  28  Ilm,  VI,  part 
mcmb.  13  et  seq^ 
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IBere  still  at  work  which  had  influenced  Wat  Tyler's  fol- 
Bwers,  and  had  caused  Thanet  men  to  assail  and  force  Med- 
■finham's  house  at  Manston,  because  it  contained  "Green 
■fax  Rolls." 
f  Of  John  Rychefeld  {one  of  the  Constables  of  the 
Hundred)  we  know  nothing,  bxit  William  Eichefeld  seems, 
by  his  will,  to  have  left  certain  goods  as  a  legacy  out  of 
which  to  provide  an  Antiphonary  for  the  chapd  of  Hothe, 

»in  Reculvei-  parish.*  In  1511  this  had  not  been  done,  and 
one  result  of  Archbishop  Warham's  visitation,  held  in  that 
year,  was  an  order  that  the  clmrchwardens  of  Reculver 
should  provide  such  an  Antipbonary.t  The  other  constable, 
called  Thomas  Tarry,  who  united  in  the  Composition  with 
St.  Augustine's  in  1441,  was  probably  a  man  of  some  weight 
and  force  of  character.  We  find  that,  one  hundred  years  after 
this  rebellion,  his  name  still  clung  to  a  road  which  formed  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  iBamsgate.  The  bounds  of  the  Cinque 
Ports' liberty  at  Ramagate  in  1660  were  thus  recorded: — 
"  The  sea  lyeth  on  the  east  side  of  our  Hbertioa,  and  on  the 
south  side  from  the  sea  towards  the  west,  a  way  called 
Thomas  Tarye's  way,  leading  by  a  close  called  Nynne 
Close,  and  so  leadeth  by  a  close  called  Beysaunts,  aud  so 
down  through  Ellington,  etc.  ctc."t 

John  Malyn,  who  was  of  Monkton,  made  his  will  in  1464, 
ftnd  left  to  Holy  Crosslight  in  Monkton  Church  two  bushels 
of  barley;  to  St.  Mai-y's  light,  to  tlie  Little  Cross  light,  and 
I  to  the  light  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  1  lb.  of  wax  apiece.^ 


St.  Fetsb's  CHtnecH. 

This  handsome  church  has  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with 
I  north  and  south  aisles,  which  were  built  when  architecture 
F  was  undergoing  a  transition,  from  the  Norman  to  the  Early 
I  Snglish  style  ;  a  chancel  with  north  aisle  of  three  bays,  and 
i  south  chapel  of  one  bay,  both  of  the  Early  English  peri<Kl ; 
L«nd  a  western  tower,  probably  of  the  Perpendicular  periinl, 


"  Archliiabo[>  Wuhain'c  Rfginter.  fol.  xlv*. 

5  Boys'  Sandmifi,  p.  833.     Hit«t«d,  x..  388. 
Letri«>  Hia.  Tnut.  p,  3S. 


t  Ibidetn,  tol.  Ixiij*. 
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at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  to  which  it  opens  by  a  poini 
arch. 

In  the  nave  we  find  some  evidence  to  shew  that  1 
present  building  was  formed  by  enlarging*  a  smaUer  chur 
In  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave,  the  middle  arch  is  point 
and  its  piers  are,  simply,  portions  of  wall,  left  stand 
when,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  an  aisle,  this  arch  ^ 
pierced  in  the  solid  exterior  waU.  The  appearance  of  t 
pointed  arch,  in  the  midst  of  an  arcade  of  round  arcl 
suggests  that  this  enlargement  of  the  church  was  eflfec 
about  A.D.  1180,  or  1185.  Oddly  enough,  we  find  that  J< 
Mockett,  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  in  his  Journal,  published 
1836,  ascribes  the  building  of  this  church  to  the  year  11 
On  page  9,  he  says,  "  a.d.  1184  St.  Peter^s  Church,  Isle 

*  Mr.  G.  E.  Hannam,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bubb,  kindly  meafiured  the  boDd 
and  to  thum  I  ain  indebted  for  the  followiug  list  of  dimcnsious  of  St  Pe 
Church,  takeu  June  15th.  1878  : — 

Ft.    In. 

Height  of  the  tower 75    6 

,,  Battlements  of  ditto  2    8 

To  the  top  of  side  turret  3    6 

Total  height  81     8 

Inside  top  of  tower,  south  to  north  20    6 

,,  ,,        east  to  west    20    2 

Inside  of  tower  at  bottom,  south  to  north 14     4 

,,  „  east  to  west    15     4 

The  base  of  the  tower  is  nearly  sqaare,  measuring  outside 

from  north  to  south 23  10 

Total  length  of  inside  of  church,  east  to  west 127  10 

Length  of  chancel 54     4 

Width  of  chancel 19     3 

Total  width  of  inside  of  church 54     2 

Width  of  Norwood  Chapel  17     4 

Width  of  north  aisle 15     8 

Width  of  south  aisle 12     0 

Width  (of  bays)  between  the  pillars  varies  from  11  ft.  Gin. 

to  1 1  ft.  9  in. 

CMrcurafcreuce  of  pillars  on  north  side 7  11 

Ditto  on  south  side  8  11 

Thickness  of  crown  of  arches 2  11 

Height  from  lioor  to  top  of  crown  of  arches    14  11 

Height  from  lloor  to  wall  plate  of  roof 18     I 

Thickness  of  wall,  south  side 2     3 

„  ,,     north  side 2     4 

.,  „     at  west  end    2    8 

The  church  was  partially  i-estored  in  1859,  Rev.  Saunderson  Robins  bcii 
Vicar,  and  (i.  E.  Hannam  and  Edward  Mockett  churchwardens. 

The  present  roof  of  nave  and  two  aisles  was  restored  1872,  J.  P.  Seddi 
being  the  architect. 
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jiet,  built  as  a  cliapel  to  Mynster."     Where  he  obtained 
I  date  I  do  not  know,  but  I  consider  that  for  the  period 
t  enlargemetU  of   this  church,  it  ia   tolerably  correct.      I 
inot  however  believe  that  a  church  of  such  size,  and  with 
kh  a  peculiar  arran^emeut  of  the  south  arcade,  was  the 
|Bt  chiirch  ever  built  upon  this  site. 
With  the  exception  of  the  piera  of  the  pointed  arch,  all 
ler  piers  in  the  nave-arcades  are  round  columns,  with  caps 
1  bases  of  the  usual  square  outline,  commonly  found  with 
jid  arches.     The  eyes  of  persons  entering  the  church,  by 
I  south  door,  naturally  rest  chiefly  upon  a  pier  in  the 
Brth  arcade,  which  stands  just  eastward   of   the   line  of 
usage,  between  the  south  and  north  doors.     The  capital 
f  that  pier,  and  of  it  alone,  ia  enriched  with  carved  repre- 
sentations of  human  heads,  at  its  southern  angles.     These 
heads  are  very  similar  to  those  which  ornament  a  capital  at 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  and  not  unlike  two  others  on  caps  at 
St.  Lawrence.     The  ornaments  upon  the  other  pier-caps  are 
of  the  simple  escalloped  pattern. 

The  existing  chancel  arch  is  modern.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  the  aisle  or  chantry  of  one  bay,  is  probably  the 
base  of  an  Early  English  tower.  It  opens  to  the  chancel  by 
a  pointed  arch,  the  northern  edge  of  which  bears  a  roughly 
wrought  ornament  of  dog-tooth  pattern,  and  its  southern 
edge  is  worn,  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  bell-rope,  in  two  or 
three  places.  This  chantry,  or  old  tower-basement,  opens  to 
the  south  aisle  by  a  pointed  Early  English  arch,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  as  at  Bircbington  Church,  and  many 
other  places,  so  here,  the  Early  English  tower  stood  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave's  south  aisle.  That  position  for  a 
tower  was  frequently  adopted,  in  Kent,  during  the  tlurteenth 
century.  Eastward  of  this  tower  or  chantry,  there  are  two 
windows  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel ;  thei-e  is  also  a 
piscina  under  a  large  pointed  arch,  and  a  sediie  of  simplest 
la,  a  stone  bench  with  one  elbow. 
The  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  opens  to  it  by  three  Early 
^lish  arches,  with  rude  rectangular  piers.  Between  the 
rst  ajid  second  arches,  reckoned  from  the  nave,  there  ap- 
i,  above  their  common  pier,  a  doorway,  which  no  doubt 
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led  to  the  rood-loft.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  tl 
rood-screen  stood  eastward  of  the  first  bay  of  the  chane 
thus  cutting  off  from  it  what  is  now  the  sonth  chano 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  originally  the  base  of  a  tow( 
This  fact  strongly  supports  my  supposition.  Upon  the  noi 
side  of  the  sacrarium  there  is  a  double  ainnbry. 

The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  coved  ;  and  wooden  ribs,  wi 
carved  bosses  at  their  intersections,  divide  it  into  lai 
panels,  which  have  in  modem  times  been  decorated  wi 
painting.  The  cornice  or  wall-plate  is  handsome,  and 
wide  hollow  moulding  is  ornamented  with  carvings  of  folia 
and  roses.  It  seems  to  be  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  centu 
The  windows  throughout  the  church  seem  to  have  n* 
tracery  and  new  mullions. 

The  lofty  tower,  78  feet  2  inches  high,  situated  like  that 
St.  John's  Church  at  Margate,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nor 
aisle,  seems  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  weste 
window,  which  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  pronounced  to  be  of  tl 
CuiTilincar  style,  was  probably  inserted  in  1827  as  a  restor 
tion  {see  Mockett's  Joumnly  p.  108).  It  has  on  its  nori 
side  an  octagonal  turret  three  and  a  half  feet  higher  than  tl 
tower.  Mockett,  in  his  Journal^  p.  109,  states  that  in  lo8i 
the  church  steeple  was  injured  by  an  earthquake ;  that  i 
1 705,  the  top  of  the  church  steeple  was  new  leaded ;  that  i 
1777  a  new  fourth  boll  was  put  up  by  Elijah  Mockett;  an 
in  1798,  a  new  tenor  bell*  by  John  Mockett  and  T.  Pain< 
The  church  clock,  he  says,  was  purchased  in  1802,  by  sul 
scription,  and  cost  £103.  In  1827,  the  belfry  window  wa 
replaced  at  a  cost  of  €57  17s.  lOd.  The  top  of  the  steepl 
was,  in  1813,  fitted  up  as  a  telegraph,  to  convey  messages  t 
other  stations  which  passed  them  on  to  the  Nore,  where  th^ 
ships  of  wi>r  were  lying.  A  lieutenant  and  three  men  wer 
stationed  at  St.  Peter's,  and  were  on  the  watch  from  simris< 
until  twilight.  Mockett  says  (p.  69)  that  their  signals  wer 
very  amusing  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  north  dooi'way  of   the  church  is  blocked   up;   ex 

*  On  page  ol  of  Mockett's  Journal,  he  says  the  set  of  bells,  completed  ii 
1 798,  weighed  :  Treble,  Ccwt.  Sqrs.  Olbs. ;  second,  6cwt.  Oqrs.  241b8. ;  third 
7cwt.  2qrs.  Ifilbs. ;  fourth,  9cwt.  2qr8.  Olbs.;  fifth,  11  cwt ;  Tenor,  14cwl 
Sqrs.  Olbs. 
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tomally  its  arch  had  Early  Engliah  ornament  of  the  nail- 
head  pattern. 

In  the  centre  of  the  north  chancel  there  is  a  low  altar 
tomb,  in  memory  of  Manasses  Northwood  of  Dane  Court, 
wlio  died  in  March  1636.  The  alab  of  Purbecb  orBetheraden 
marble  is  ornamented  with  six  shields  of  arms,  in  addition 
to  the  circular  inscription  and  shield  in  its  centre.  Four  of 
these  carved  ahielda  seem  to  record  the  chief  alliances  of  the 
ancient  and  eminent  family  of  Northwode,  of  Milt-on  next 
Sittingboume,  and  of  Shepey ;  while  only  two,  those  at  the 
eastern  end  or  base  of  the  slab,  relate  to  Norwoods  of  Thaiiet. 
The  absence  of  colour  makes  it  difficult  to  identify  all  the 
coate  of  arms,  but  the  carved  aluelds  are  as  follows ; — 

1.  (Sonth-west)  Northwoile    of    Milton,   impaling  "paly 

wavy  of  six." 

2.  (N.W.)  Northwode  with  a  label,  impaling  paly  of  six, 

on  a  bend  ct  eagles  displayed  {QTaniUt&n). 

3.  Northwode,  impaling  a  f  esse  ermine  between  6  annulets. 

4.  Northwode,  impaling  a   lion   rampant,  over  which   a 

saltire  engrailed  is  superimposed. 

5.  Norwood  of  Dane  Coiu^,  impaling  3  garbs  within  a 

bordnre  seme*^  of  annulets  {Kempe). 

6.  Norwood  of  Dane  Coiu+,  impaling  a  chevron  between 

three  buckles. 
The  shield  of  the  Norwoods  of  Dane  Coxirt  has,  in  its 
dexter  chief,  a  wolf's   head    erased,  added    to    the  simple 
shield  (a   ci-oas    engrailed)    of   the  Northwodes  of  Milton. 
Shield  No.  5  is  probably  intended  for  that  of   Alexander 
Norwood,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  —  Keinpe,  and 
widow  of  Roger  Hewlett.       Manasses    Norwood   was    the 
third  eon  of  Alexander  and  Joan,     Probably  the  sixth  shield 
was  that  used  by  Manasses  himself,  who  married   Elizabeth 
Bftdcock.     As  there  is  no  evidence,   wliatever,  of  the  con- 
nection supposed  to  exist,  between  the  Norwoods  of  Dane 
■  Ooort  and  the  Northwodes  of  Milton,  I  believe  that  the  four 
Lvliields  bearing  reference  to  Northwodes,  and  their  ancient 
lliances,  were  curved  on   this  tomb  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
Lfiiat  Manasses  Norwood  purchased  the  Manor  of  Norwoods 
Kill  Milton,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient 
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famUy  of  Northwode.  The  official  Conrt  Roll  of  Milt< 
Manor,  written  in  1631,  states  that  Sir  William  Tnfti 
purchased  from  Sir  Thomas  Norton,  knight,  the  Manor 
Milton  Chasteners  (otherwise  called  Norwoods  Manor)  a 
485  acres  of  land,  which  formed  a  portion  only  of  the  ent 
estate.  The  whole  Northwode  estate,  sold  by  Sir  ThoD 
Norton,  comprised  991  acres.  Before  1631  Sir  Willi; 
Tufton  sold  310  acres,  part  of  his  purchase,  together  w 
the  seat  of  the  Manor  of  Milton  Chasteners  alias  Norwoc 
to  Manasses  Norwood  armigery  Bichard  Norwood  gentleD 
(son  of  Manasses),  and  Alexander  Norwood  (son  of  Eicha 
and  their  heirs.  Undoubtedly,  Manasses  Norwood  made 
purchase  from  a  desire  to  connect  himself  with  the  gi 
family  of  Northwode.  Prom  the  addition  of  a  cant 
bearing  a  wolf's  head,  to  the  old  Northwode  shield,  il 
evident  that  the  Heralds  considered  there  was  not  full  pr 
of  the  direct  descent  of  this  Thanet  family  from  the  gr 
Milton  family.  Nevertheless,  the  tomb  of  Manasses  K 
wood  bears  four  shields  which  appeared  upon  the  tomb^ 
the  ancient  and  greater  family. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Thanet  family  was  sett 
in  this  island  at  a  very  early  period.  I  find,  in  1327,  1 
name  of  Richard  de  Northwode  in  the  Subsidy  Eoll  i 
Riiigslow  Hundred.  As  there  was  a  Northwood  on  t 
b(»rder  of  St.  Peter's  parish,*  and  as  there  likewise  was, 
TVhitstnple,  a  ^^llage  called  Northwodef  (unless  indo 
Northwode  was  the  original  name  of  Whitstaple  itself),  ^ 
can  understand  that  the  Thjinet  family  may  have  spnu 
from  either  of  these  places.  At  all  events,  in  1441,  no  h 
than  four  of  this  family  held  lands  in  Thanet  under  £ 
Augustine's  Abbey.  Among  the  tenants  who  were  parties 
the  Coiiii)osition,  made  in  that  year,  between  the  Abb 
and  the  tenants  were  Thomas  North woode,  sen.,  Thomi 
Northwoode,  heirs  of  Henry  Northwoode,  and  Thomas  Nortl 
wode  de  Flete.  J     In  1494  Alys,  widow  of  Bichard  Norwoo 


*  Moc\ici\.' a  Journal,  p.  151. 

t  as  Hon.  III.  "  WillH  dc  Wilton  tenet  villatRm  dc  Northwotle  que  dicit 
Whitest a])le''  Archtwhtfi/i  Cantiana,  XII..  204). 
X  lK.*wi8'  Ui*t.  of  Tend,    Appendix,  pp.  2y,  30. 
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her  wiU,  and  bequeathed  money  to  each 
he  church  of  which  she  had  hitherto 

138  of  his  Joumaly  by  a  curious  error, 
in  St.  Peter's  churchyard  a  tombstone 
'  of  William  Norwood,  and  dated  1122 
on  a  subsequent  page,  209,  he  corrects 
)8  the  true  date,  *  William  Norwood's 
ite  was  probably  CIODCXXII.  How 
iited  to  Manasses  we  do  not  know.  Mr. 
hford,  who  has  investigated  the  gene- 
)urt  family,  finds  no  evidence  enabling 

William  Norwood,  who  died  in  1622. 
le  will  of  Manasses,  whose  tomb  is  in 
11  is  dated  11th  September,  1684.     He 

being  then  resident  at  St.  Paul's  in 

I  plate  commemorates  Bichard  Culmer, 
.ret  his  wife.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
)er,  1434,t  or  probably  in  1435.  Among 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  Peter's  poor,  who 
d  Friday  the  rent  of  six  acres  of  land 
%ch.  Another  bequest  was  directed  to 
the  roads  at  Colly swood  and  Hayne  ;  for 
ulmer  ordered  2^  acres  of  his  land  at 
..     He  had  purchased  that  land  from 

L  was  named  by  Culmer  as  one  of  his 
(Dumpton)  still  clings  to  a  house  and 
parish  of  St.  Peter's. 
Y  had  always  much  influence  at  Broad- 
lerally  to  have  used  it  well.  To  that 
itering-place  of  Broadstairs,  undoubt- 
30.  The  foundation  of  the  place  may 
IS  of  access  to  the  shore,  afforded  by 
he  cost,  of  the  Culmer  family,  more 

te. 

p.  53,  172  and  209;  bat  Lewis  gives  the  date 
dix,  p.  90)  althongh,  on  page  92,  he  gires  the  will 
Ite  6th  January,  1434. 
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than  four  hundred  years  ago.  In  1440  (as  Mock 
tells  ns^)  a  gateway  to  the  sea  at  Broadstairs  ^ 
built  by  Mr.  Culmer ;  and  in  1460  (he  adds)  Broadstairs  P 
was  built  by  Mr.  George  Culmer.  In  1564  Broadstairs  I 
and  the  road  to  it  was,  according  to  Sasted,  and  to  Mocket 
the  fee  estate  of  the  Culmer  family.  The  inhabitants^  su 
the  latter,  numbered  186  in  that  year.  Hasted  says  there  v 
then  98  inhabited  houses  in  Broadstairs.  In  1616,  L 
Zouch  confirmed  the  decrees  or  regulations  for  Broadsts 
harbour ;  these  decrees  gave  to  the  Pier- wardens  authoi 
to  meet  annually  in  the  Vestry  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
choose  pier- wardens  for  the  following  year.f  In  the  chu 
is  a  monument  to  Daniel  Culmer  who  died  in  1690.  J  *] 
house  called  Milton  Place,  in  Broadstairs,  was  probably  h\ 
by  him  for  his  own  residence.  It  bears  the  initials  D.  &  S. 
and  the  date  1673.  Through  Mr.  Seddon's  generosity  we: 
able  to  give  two  illustrations  of  Milton  Place,  which  see 
to  have  acquired  its  present  name  from  Mr.  Milton,  n 
married  a  Culmer  heiress.  John  Culmer  was  interred 
St.  Peter's  churchyard  in  1709.  J  An  Act  was  passed  throu 
Parliament,  in  1792,  for  the  repair  and  the  rebuilding 
Broadstairs  Pier,§  and  in  1798  Sir  John  Henniker,  at  1 
own  expense,  repaired  the  archway  to  Broadstairs  Gratew 
and  Pier.  II  Sir  John  Henniker  had  a  summer  residence 
Broadstairs  at  that  time.l  Probably  the  Grateway,  r 
paired  by  him,  was  that  which  Mr.  Culmer  built  a.d.  14^ 
Some  short  distance  above  it  stood  the  little  chapel 
St.  Mary  of  Bradstow,  to  which,  as  Lewis  tells  ns,**  sailo 
used  formerly  to  shew  respect,  by  lowering  the  top-sail 
as  their  vessels  passed  it.  There  is  no  evidence  whereby 
decide  whether  this  chapel  was  erected  by  Culmer,  togeth 
witli  his  Gateway,  or  whether  the  chapel  was  of  great 
antiquity.  There  was  at  Broadstairs  an  ancient  wiiidni 
which,  in  1657,  was  occupied  by  William  Gray,  to  whom, 
that  year,  Richard  Mockett  sold  16  quarters  of  wheat 
Us.  6d.     In  the  same  year  R.  Mockett  began  harvest  on  t 

♦  Jourml  p.  109.  f  P/idem,  p.  6.  J  Ibidem,  p.  209. 

§  Jhldem.  p.  31.  ||  Jbidem^  p.  51. 

^  Hasted,  JJist.  of  Keiii,  x.,364.  **  Lcwia*  lii^t,  of  Thntt,  p.  Ilfl 
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t  of  JiJy.*  There  is  in  High  Street,  BroadstairB,  a  house 
^t  about  the  time  of  William  ni,  with  a  gable  prettily 
bpered  in  bricks  and  flints.  Mr.  Seddon  supplies  us  with 
\  admirable  illustration  of  it. 

i  John  Mockett  in  his  Journal  states  that,  in  1831,  the 
ttpath  from  Broadstairs  to  Stone  and  the  North  Foreland 
1  first  converted  into  a  carriage  roiid.f 
Lewis  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  87  to  91)  to  his  History  of 
%et  gives  in  etctenso  the  inscriptions  upon  several  monu- 
mts  in  St.  Peter's  church;  and  Mockett  in  his  Journal, 
I,  208-210,  prints  a  long  list  of  persons  whose  tombstones 
>ear  either  in  the  chiu-ch  or  in  the  churehjard. 
I  will  mention  but  one  more ;  the  brass  plate  eommemo- 
ng  John  Sacket,  who  died  24th  February,  1623.  TJie 
)tion  is  given  in  full  by  Lewis  [Appejidix,  p.  91),  The 
iket  family  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  St.  Peter's 
rish  for  several  centuries,  and  their  name  still  clings  to  a 
e  called  Sackets  Hill  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the 
On  the  Subsidy  Roll  written  in  1327  for  the  Hun- 
1  of  Ringslow,  I  And  the  names  of  William  Saket  and 
John  Saket,  assessed  for  considerable  sums. J  During  the 
following  century  another  member  of  this  family,  John 
Sakett,  making  his  will  on  St.  Thomas'  day  1444.,  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  £5,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Nicholas 
Underdown,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  three  ornamental 
altarcloths,  to  decorate  this  church.  These  were  not  for  one 
altar,  but,  as  the  erroneooa  custom  of  the  Middle  Ages 
mnltiplied  altars  in  honour  of  various  saints,  so  here  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  there  were  several  altars.  Amongst  them, 
three  were  dedicated  in  honour  of  St,  James  the  Apostle, 
St.  Marj'  of  Pity,  and  St.  Margaret.  For  each  of  these 
altars  John  Sakett  directed  bis  executors  to  purchase  a 
covering  (Ires  pallas  pro  dicta  Ecclesia  pro  trihus  Altarihua) 
with  the  five  pounds  which  he  bequeathed. § 

Among  the  Domestic  State  Papers  are  many  which  illus- 
trate the  condition  of  St.  Peter's  Parish  during  the  aeven- 


^m         ■  Hoc 


Hockett'a  Jwntal,  p.  30.  f  Jh'iUm,  p.  VAT. 

X  Iaj  Subniil;,  Kent,  in  Public  Itecord  Office,  K^  memb,  13'. 
§  Uwia'  nitt.  of  Tfnrt.  p.  lis  notr, 
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teenth  century.  In  the  Muster  BoU,  October  12th  and  ISth, 
1614,  we  find  that  St.  Peter's  famished  25  corslets.  Amongst 
the  inhabitants  bound  to  furnish  them  were^  John  Thatcher  1, 
Silvester  Tirrett  1,  Richard  Cuhner  1,  Thomas  Pleete  1, 
James  Boykett  1,  Thomas  Craft  (of  Bromstone,  probably)  2. 
Manasses  Norwood  gent.  3,  John  Sackett  sen.  2,  Edward 
Dyer  1,  Robert  Noi*wood  1,  Anthony  Norwood  1,  etc.  etc, 
(D.  8.  P.,  James  I,  vol.  Ixxviii.,  No.  72). 

In  March  1623,  the  returns  shew  that  in  St.  Peter's 
parish  dwelt  ninety-five  mariners  and  seafaring  men,  betweei 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years.  (D.  8.  P.,  James  I 
cxl.,  64.) 

The  following  returns  are  given  in  extenso  : — 

St.  Peters.*  A  true  and  perfict  List  of  all  the  Souldiers  whid 
were  Billetted  in  the  parishe  of  S*  Peters  in  the  Isle  oi 
Thanet  in  the  Countie  of  Kent  from  the  22  day  of  JanuarH 
1627  vntill  the  29  day  of  July  1628,  they  beinge  of  Sargeanl 
Mayor  Dawsons  Companie,  they  beinge  billetted  27  weekes. 

Manasses  Norwood  Esquire  (Billetted)  Bartholomew  Leper  2i 
weeks.  And  Leiftenant  Rogers,  came  one  y*  30^  of  Januarie  &  h 
removed  the  14^^  of  March.  And  Leiftenant  Moone  came  into  hii 
rome  and  continued  vntill  there  removall. 

Residents.  Soldiers  billeted, 

Thomas  Croft  John  Carllie  27  weekes 

W^illiam  Sackett  William  Gnnne  27  v^eekes 

George  Marley  Richard  Meninges  27  weekcs 

Symon  Croft  Andrewe  Oliuer  27  weekea 

John  Rassell  George  Pittes  „ 

Richard  Pawlen  James  Sparrowe        „ 

Michaell  Pawlen  f&aunces  Dickson     „ 

Edward  Wild  Robert  Prentice 


Robert  Read  Richard  Sharpe 

George  Baldocke  Isaac  Archard 

Nicholas  Samson  Thomas  fflake 

John  Hall  Thomas  Taylor 

Guilford  Culmer  Robert  Waad 

William  Norwood  John  Joyce  „ 

Michaell  Norwood  Henry  Church  27  weekes 


♦> 

t> 


*  Dinncstic  State  Papers^  Charles  I,  vol.  cxiii.,  No.  69,  II. 
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A  note  of  twelve  Souldiers  w^  were  Billetted  at  S'  Peters  in  the 

Isle  of  Thanet  for  ffive  dayes  w**  were  of  Sargeant  Mayor 

Dawson  Companye. 

Bobert  Davies,  Charles  Miller,  Christopher  Harson,  Thomas  Smith,  Josephe 
Dakines,  James  Taylor,  Thomas  Taylor,  fEraances  Raynes,  John  Waad,  Henry 
ffildc,  John  Alline,  Henry  Skinte. 

The  Muster  Soule*  of  the  Select  Compani  in  the  parishes  of  S^ 
Johns  S^  Peeters  and  Burchington  in  thyle  of  Thanett  in  the 
County  of  Kent  containeing  the  names  of  the  Captain 
officers  and  souldyers  of  the  same. 

Paule  Cleybrooke,  captaine,  esquire 
Manasses  Norwood,  Liuetenant,  gen. 
William  Cleybrooke,  ensigne,  gen. 

Eichard  Gosby  Isargants 
Thomas  Crafte  j       ^ 
Benry  Jones  clerke 
Nathaniell  Waighyll  Drummer 


John  Cocklinge 

Peeter  Swynford 

John  Sharpe 

John  Hodges 

Samuell  Legate 

George  Pett 

John  Tomlyn 

Elias  Arnold 

Thomas  Poole 
Bobert  Gore 
John  Pannell 
Alexander  ffleete 
Nicholas  Owenden 
George  Totenham 
Thomas  Eennytt 
Robert  ffnrman 
Bobert  Vincle 
John  Greenstreete 
Nicholas  Woolman 
Edward  Wytherden 

Gylbert  Dod 
William  Payne 
Thomas  Wheatly 
Henry  Pannell 


Corsletts, 
Richard  Hallett 
Henry  Sledman 
Henry  Pett 
John  Pynck 
Robert  Bdinger 
John  Wyther 
WilHam  Tomlyn 
Richard  Reynolds 
Thomas  Nashe 
John  Sackett 
Robert  Gosson 
Edward  Wyle  sen. 
Henry  Graunt 
James  Boykett 
William  Graunt 
Robert  Norwood  jun' 
Edward  ffuUer 
Thomas  Emtago 
Thomas  8myth 
George  Marley 

MusqueU, 
Abdias  Peercc 
Thomas  ffuller 
James  Jones 
Daniell  Pamphett 


Nicholas  Norwood 
Edward  AdderfuU 
John  Smyth 
William  Symons 
Henry  Penny 
Adam  Coosin 
Thomas  Boyes 
John  Adye 
Thomas  Eempe 
William  Reynoldes 
James  Nicholas 
Henry  Careys 
William  Colman 
John  Smyth 
John  Austen 
John  Johnson 
Richard  Maye 
Daniell  fEreind. 


60. 


Heugh  Johnson 
Zachary  Byllinghurst 
John  Martin 
John  Laminge 


*  Domeitu)  State  Papers^  James  I,  yoI.  criii.,  No.  9. 
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William  Laminge 
Anthony  Curlinge 
Paule  Graunt 
Zachaiy  Ranahome 
John  Elsetter 
Richard  Polin 
John  Pantry 
George  Abbott 
William  Spryngett 
William  Sackett  Ren' 
Richard  Muzred 
John  Goodwyn 
Edward  Toddy 
William  Hinchawe 
Austen  Lushenden 
Symon  Owery 
Thomas  Brooman 
Michaell  Greedier 
John  Prince 
Robert  Wythers 
John  Gosby 
Robert  Peerce 
WiUiam  Alexander 
Henry  Collmer 


Mutguets. 
John  Smyth 
Mathew  Jlnkinaon 
Robert  Tonge 
William  fibintinge 
John  HeweB 
Rowland  Shnrth 
William  Sackett  jnn' 
James  Stone 
Andrew  Langly 
John  Thurlo 
Edward  Jinkyn 
William  Samson 
Roger  Laminge 
Thomas  Elwood 
Jeremy  Samson 
George  Baldocke 
John  Collmer 
Robert  Reade 
John  Stone 
Michaell  Polin 
William  Chiles 
Thomas  ffleete 
Gylford  Callmer 
Valentine  Cocklinge 


(Signed) 


John  Spradding 
John  Fhjlpott 
Edward  Start 
Robert  Gimont 
Nicholas  Dawson 
Thomas  Norwood 
Lewis  Mazsted 
Michaell  Norwood 
QeoTge  Wytherden 
James  Weste 
Richard  Gee 
William  Vffingtoo 
John  AycTS 
John  ffoze 
Richard  Mockett 
Edward  Cblman 
Vincent  Underdowne 
Mathewe  Cantis 
WiUiam  Norwood 
Thomas  Callmer 
William  Jordan 
Richard  Cblman 
Robert  CayeU 
Robert  Cwimiell  ?  80 
Waggons  two. 

Waggoners    f  Robert  Reade. 

C  Robert  Edingec 
Paule  Clbatbbooke,  Capt 
Apiyll  the  first  1619. 


April  2°<i  IGld*    The  Generall,  or  nott  Selectted,  Companie  etc. 

Valentine  Pettit,  gent.,  captajne 
William  Parker,  Liuetenauntt 
Thomas  Busher,  Ensigne 
Richard  Culmer       14^  , 

Andrew  Sweetinge  J 
John  Bennett  Drumm^ 

Corsletts  30 

Musketts  76 

Dry  Pykes  60 

Among  the  items  of  intelligence  recorded  by  Mocket 
respecting  St.  Peter's  parish  are  these:  In  1662  trainbaiid 


*  Dimiestie  State  PaperSy  James  I,  7oL  crilL,  No.  10. 
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were  formed  into  companies,  and  those  at  St.  Peter's  were 
under  the  command  of  Messrs.  XJnderdown,  Mockett,  and 
Witherden  ;*  in  1786-7  umbrellas  were  used  by  three  or  four 
persons  in  St.  Peter's  ;t  in  1789  the  Isle  of  Thanet  harriers 
were  kept  at  St.  Peter's  ;t  and  in  1888  the  very  ancient 
honse  called  the  Orovm  and  Thistle  was  pulled  down,  and  re- 
built, in  the  village  of  St.  Peter's.  §  Prom  its  name  we  may 
suppose  that  this  "ancient  house"  was  built  during  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

Mockett  records,  as  do  Lewis  and  Hasted,  the  theft  of 
the  church  plate  and  the  consequent  gift  made  on  April  15, 
1688,  of  the  communion  plate  now  in  use,  by  Mrs.  Lovejoy 
of  Callis  Grange;  Nicholas  White  was  then  the  vicar,  and 
the  churchwardens  were  Robert  Witherden  and  George 
Carter.  II 

At  the  place  called  Kingsgate,  Charles  11  and  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York,  landed  on  the  30th  of  June  1683. 
There  had  previously  been  there  a  gate  called  Barth'lem's  or 
St.  Bartholomew's  Gate,  henceforward  it  was  called  Kings- 
gate.  Inscriptions  narrating  the  incidents  of  the  King's 
landing,  and  of  the  change  of  name,  were  placed  upon  the 
gate,  but  it  was  entirely  washed  away  by  the  sea  in  March, 
1819.1 

There  are  in  Beading  Street  several  houses  of  the  time 
of  William  III,  which  have  the  pretty  gables,  so  plentiful  in 
Thanet.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Seddon  for  the  annexed 
illustrations  of  those  houses.  One  of  them  bears  the  initials 
G.  E.  These  plates  enable  us  to  see  how  varied  were  the 
forms  of  these  pretty  gable  ends.  Any  readers  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  Thanet  will  remember  several  such  gable 
ends  in  High  Street,  Bamsgate;  in  St.  Lawrence,  not  far 
from  the  church ;  in  High  Street,  Margate ;  and  many  in 
Birchington,  some  of  them  bearing  the  initials  of  those  who 
built  them. 

*  Journal,  ^.  \e,    i  Ibidem,  p,  21,    J  iJufcw,  p.  31.     $  i^iView,  pp.  164,  1(56. 
II  Ibidem,  p.  52.      ^  Oenthman*s  Magazine,  vol.  xci.,  part  2,  pp.  319,  320. 
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Calais  Gbange,  in  St.  Pbteb'b. 

CaUis  Courty  or  CcUaia  Orcmge,  is  evidently  a  building  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  probably  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV, 
but  for  how  many  centuries  it  has  been  known  by  this  name 
does  not  appear.  Thorn  in  his  Chronicle  (written  in  the 
fourteenth  century)  says  that  it  was  an  ancient  property  of 
St.  Augustine*s  Abbey.  No  doubt  this  small  Court-house 
was  erected  as  the  centre  and  seat  of  the  minute  estate 
which  comprised  fifty-nine  acres  of  land,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  great  tithes  of  St.  Peter^s  parish.* 

William  Caleys  appears  as  witness  to  a  charter  in  the 
thirteenth  century .f 

An  early  schedule  of  the  "  Gabulum  de  Mergate"t  ©o^- 
tains  the  name  of  Adam  Calistm  and  partners  12d. ;  this  pro- 
bably was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

In  the  Subsidy  Eoll  of  1  Ed.  m  (1327),  I  fiind  the  name 
of  Robert  Caleson  entered  as  liable  for  IS^d.  in  Thanet. 
Descending  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Birchington  re- 
gisters record  that  Thomas  Callis,  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  stood 
as  sponsor  for  a  child  named  Cavell  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1579.  Thus,  as  the  surname  of  a  family  in  Thanet,  the 
name  Caleys  or  Calisun  can  be  traced  back  for  six  centuries 
at  least.  Probably  the  small  estate  derived  its  name  from 
that  family.  There  was  likewise  a  harbour  called  Cales 
Harbour  within  the  limits  of  the  manor  of  Downbarton. 
On  behalf  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  lady  of  that  manor,  wrecks 
of  the  sea,  between  Popehead  Gute  and  Cales  Harbour,  were 
claimed  for  her,  by  Henry  Paramore,  Esq.§ 

By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  the  well-known 

*  John  Mockett*6  Joumalf  p.  86,  thas  describea  the  St.  Peter*8  tithes  :— 

Callis  Grange  com  tithes,  including  40  acres  of  glebe  1154^ 

Vicarial  tithes  626} 

Salmstone  Grange  takes  tithes  of 170 

Newland  Grange  takes  tithes  of    744 

Total  acreage  of  St.  Peter*s  parish 2694^ 

Cotton.  MSS.,  aandios  D.  X.,  fol.  118  b. 

IbideMj  Faustina  A.  I.,  foL  13  a. 

Domeitio  State  Paper$^  Elisabeth,  yoL  gxcy.,  No.  108. 
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architect,  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  front 
of  Calais  Court,  or  Grange,  shewing  the  pargeting  on  its 
upper  story.  This  plate  is  yalnable,  because  the  pargeted 
plaister  has  been  destroyed  since  the  drawing  was  made. 
Its  ornamentation  consisted  of  two  large  representations  of 
the  sun  in  its  glory,  and  between  them  a  geometrical  device, 
such  as  we  find  used  upon  floors  in  painted  glass  and  iUumi- 
nations  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
house  has  been  much  altered  of  late  years,  but  in  one  of  the 
bedrooms  we  can  stiU  see  a  tie  beam  and  king-post  of  the 
original  roof.  This  beam  has  beneath  it  two  curved  braces, 
each  with  two  wide  hollow  mouldings.  The  king-post  is 
octagonal,  with  moulded  cap  and  base.  It  is  evident  that 
the  room  to  which  it  belonged  was  open  from  the  ground 
to  the  roof,  and  probably  the  existing  building  originally 
consisted  of  little  more  than  one  such  large  room  or  hall. 
Probably  some  portions  of  the  original  building  have  dis- 
appeared.* 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  house  was  remodelled,  as 
we  learn  from  a  piece  of  wood  on  which  a  date  is  carved. 

Behind  the  house,  but  within  four  or  five  feet  of  it,  there 
is  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  covered  with 
boarding,  the  entrance  to  a  series  of  four  or  five  small  sub- 
terranean chambers,  excavated  in  the  chalk.     They  were 

*  John  Mockett'B  Journal  gives  (p.  175)  some  interesting  statistics  respecting 
the  same  paid  by  lessees  for  the  Calles  Grange  Com  Titben  of  1070  acres  of 
land.  After  Mrs.  Lovejoy's  death,  in  March  1694,  the  estate  wan  let  by  auction 
to  W.  Emptage,  at  £185  16s.  8d.  per  annum,  the  price  of  wheat  being  £3  per 
quarter,    onbseqnently  the  rents  and  fines  paid  by  lessees  were  as  follows  : — 


Dftt«. 

Annual 
Bent. 

£ 

Arenge  price 
of  wheat 

Fine  paid 
to  Dean  and 

pep  qaarter. 
£     «.    d. 

Chapter. 

1702 

180 

2     0  10 

144 

1709 

180 

3     9     7 

140 

1716 

180 

2    0     5 

140 

1723 

180 

1  12  10 

175 

1730 

200 

19     4 

217 

1787 

200 

1  13     6 

1765 

270 

2     3     U 

292 

1777 

451 

2    8  10 

292 

1790 

630 

2  16    0 

1797 

700 

4    0    3 

730 

1804 

785 

5     5    0 

612 

1818 

996 

5  16    0 

1123 

1822 

602 

3  11     0 

789 

1828 

608 

2  15    0 

858 

1835 

552 

2    5    0 

608 
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clearly  used  as  cellars  or  store  places,  and  may  possibly  have 
done  mucli  service  in  the  days  of  wholesale  and  systematic 
smuggling,  or  in  storing  com  during  troublous  times  of 
dearth. 

MONKTON. 

Mr.  MacLachlan's  interesting  account,  of  the  Manor  and 
Church  of  Monkton,*  should  be  consulted  by  all  who  desire 
information  respecting  them.  Some  mediseval  inhabitants 
of  Monkton  were  formerly  remembered  in  Sandwich,  and  in 
Canterbury,  as  benefactors.  John  Malyn  of  Monkton,  who 
in  1460  was  one  of  Jack  Cade's  followers,  is  enrolled  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  Carmelite  monks  at  Sandwich.  By 
his  will  made  in  1464  he  left  to  them  forty  pence.f 

Another  Monkton  worthy  was  not  only  generous  himself, 
but  his  generosity  kindled  and  directed  that  of  others. 
Libby  Orchard  of  Monkton  Court  provided,  in  his  will,  for 
the  clothing  of  certain  poor  people  at  Canterbury.  His  idea 
was  taken,  as  a  model,  by  Sir  Boger  Manwood,  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  died  in  1692.  In  his  will.  Sir  Boger 
directs  his  executors  to  provide  every  year,  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  for  six  good  and  honest  poor  folk  siich  gownSj  caps, 
and  shoes  as  hy  the  testament  of  Libye  Orcharde,  late  of 
Monkton,  deceased,  were  given  to  swndry  poor  about  Canter- 
hwry.X  The  memorial  brass  of  Libby  Orchard,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  MacLachlan  as  having  been  inserted  upon  the  stone 
slab  which  commemorated  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  not  named  by  Levris  in  his  History  of  Tenet,  Hasted,  who 
wrote  eighty  years  after  Lewis,  notices  the  memorial  as 
being  then  in  Monkton  Church,  but  gives  its  date  incor- 
rectly, as  1680  instead  of  1680.  Li  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  at  Canterbury,  an  inscribed  brass  plate  wm  seen 
by  Mr.  Somner,  which  commemorated  Sybell,  widow  of 
Libby  Orchard,  late  of  Monkton  Court  in  Thanet,  she  died 
in  1686.§ 

Doubts  having  been  expressed  respecting    the    actual 


*  Arohaologia  Oantianaf  XII.,  p.  273. 
Boys'  Hwt  ofSandurieh,  p.  178.  t  IMem^  p.  266. 

Hasted,  zi.,  242,  note. 
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ChriBtian  name,  of  which  "  Libby  "  was  the  contracted  or 
"  pet "  form,  it  is  interesting  to  aee  the  name  written  at  fall 
length  in  the  Birchiiigton  Registers.  There  I  find  it  re- 
corded that  at  the  baptism  of  a  child  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1372,  the  godparents,  or  sponsors  (rii^ceptoreK),  were  Bicbard 
Crispe,  armigeTf  Lehev*  Orchard,  and  the  wife  of  Henry 
Criape,  gentleman.  When  his  wife  acted  as  sponsor  at 
Birchington  Church,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1576, 
Mr.  Orchard's  name  is  again  entered  at  length  in  the 
register.  The  names  of  the  sponsors  on  that  occasion  are 
thus  recorded  in  Latin,  "  Thoma  Parker  de  Motincketoim, 
Laotanttns  Cole,  et  uxor  Lebbd  Orchurde."  After  the  death 
of  Lebbens  Orcbard  his  widow  is  named  as  a  sponsor  at 
Birchington  on  22n6  of  April,  1562,  as  Sbelln  Orchard  vidua. 
There  is  in  Monkton  Church  a  brass  plate  in  memory  of 
the  wife  of  the  above-mentioned  Thomas  Parker ;  it  is  thus 
inBcribed : — 

"  Here  lyetli  bvried  the  body  of  Margaret  Forkar  who  bad  two 
huBbaudB.  I.  George  Robinsonn  gent ;  by  whom  she  had  issue  divers 
children.  II.  Thomas  Parkar  gent,  by  whom  she  had  no  iaaue.  y" 
itayd  Margaret  Forkar  deceased  y'  II  of  Mar.  An'o  Dni.  1607  and 
in  the  88  yeare  of  her  nflturall  age." 

In  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  bottom  of  the  plate  are 
these  enigmatical  letters  "V*  M,"  As  this  inscription  is 
imperfectly  given  by  Lewis,  it  seemed  well  to  record  it  here. 
Thomas  Parker  dwelt  in  Gore  Street,  Monkton. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  those  sinecure  rectors,  of  Monkton,  whose  presentation 
to  the  rectory,  by  Archbishop  Baldwin,  caused  so  much  liti- 
gation in  the  twelfth  century.  The  "  Canterbury  Letters," 
printed  by  Prof essor  Stubbs  in  his  Memorials  of  Richard  I, 
give  many  details  respecting  the  matter. 

The  first  dignitary  whom  Baldwin  nominated  to  Monkton 
Rectory  was  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  named  Henry  de  Norhatn- 
tune.  He  held  the  Prebend  of  Kentish  town  fi-om  1181  to 
1192,  and  founded  the  hospital  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  year 
1187  Pope  Urban  besought  the  Archbishop  to  restore  Monk- 
ton  Rectory  to  the  Priory  of  Christ  Church,  but  he  pleaded 
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in  vain.  On  the  11th  of  Augast^  1191,  the  cause  of  the 
Priory  against  the  Canon  H.  de  Norhamtnne  was  tried  at 
Windsor,*  but  without  any  decisive  result.  The  King  seems 
to  have  been  favourable  to  the  Archbishop's  nominee.  On 
Norhamtune's  death,  the  dignitary  nominated  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  Monkton  Bectory,  by  Baldwin,  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  usefxdness.  Simon  Fitz  Bobertf  de  Welles  (son 
of  Eobert  de  Wattelai),  called  also  Simon  Sywell,  although 
very  serviceable  to  the  diocese  of  Wells,  of  which  he  was  arch- 
deacon, and  to  Chichester,  of  which  he  was  bishop  from  1204 
to  1207,  was  twice  placed  in  a  false  position  in  the  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  The  Rectory  of  Monkton,  which  he  was  sum- 
moned to  give  up  in  January  1199,  or  else  shew  cause  to  the 
contrary  in  the  Court  at  Westminster  on  the  10th  of  May,  J 
was  ultimately  left  in  his  possession  for  life.  It  was,  how- 
ever, stipulated  that  he  must  pay  an  annual  pension  of  ten 
"  aurea  '*  to  the  vicar  appointed  by  the  Prior.  §  He  was  not 
so  fortunate  with  respect  to  the  church  of  Paversham,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  King  John  about  the  year  1201. 
The  monks  of  Paversham,  who  claimed  the  patronage,  opposed 
the  admission  of  Simon  de  Welles,  and  a  riot  ensued.  The 
King  was  enraged  by  their  resistance,  and  sent  soldiers, 
who,  having  pxdled  out  the  monks  by  their  ears,  kept  posses- 
sion of  Paversham  Church,  for  Simon  and  the  King.  This 
unseemly  squabble  was  ended  by  the  wisdom  and  influence 
of  Archbishop  Hubert,  the  Chancellor.  He  persuaded  the 
KiTig  to  withdraw  his  claim,  and  thus  Simon  lost  the  prefer- 
ment of  Paversham.  He  had,  however,  great  favour  with 
the  King,  and  was  Provost  of  Beverley,  Guardian  of  the 
Pleet  Prison,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  (under 
the  Archbishop,  who  was  Chancellor),  as  well  as  Archdeacon 
of  Wells  and  Eector  of  Monkton.  When  he  became  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  he  obtained  from  King  John  the  advowson  of 
Bapchild  in  Kent,  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester,  to 
whom  it  had  been  previously  promised,  but  not  conveyed. 
In  1674,  when  the  hearth  tax  was  gathered  in  Monkton, 

*  Memorials  of  Richard  I,  p.  342.  %  Itndem^  p.  472. 

iSuuex  ArohoBoloaioal  OoUeotionSy  xxii.,  pp.  179-81. 
Decision,  dated  Not.  6, 1200,  M&moriaU  itf  RiOwrd  I,  p.  618. 
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thirty-oiie  liouaes  there  were  taxed  for  ninety  hearths,  and 
three  houses  were,  from  poverty,  exempted.  The  largest 
houses  in  '*  Mounton  Parish"  seem  to  have  been  those  of 
William  Eooke,  Esq.,  nine  hearths ;  Mr.  Henry  Paramore, 
eight  heartlia ;  Mr.  Henry  Crispe,  seven  hearths.  Six 
hearths  were  charged  to  each  of  the  four  following  gentle- 
men,— Mr,  Boger  Taddy,  Stephen  Dunston,  Matthew  Cantia, 
and  Bichard  Goldfinch.  Valentine  Cantis  and  Thomas 
Parker  were  each  of  them  taxed  for  five  hearths.     William 

I  Smith  was  the  *'  hosholder." 

Monkton  Court  is  an  old  building,  but  from  it  most  of 

[  the  characteristic  features  Lave  disappeared.  The  ancient 
Vicaja.ge  Farm,  occupied  by  Mr,  Collard,  retains  much  of 
its  original  mediseval  appearance,  but  it  will  probably  soon 

I  be  pulled  down.     Mr.  James  Lake,  of  Monkton,  has  kindly 

I  sketched  for  us  an   Elizabethan  door,  which  now  appears 

I  in  a  cottage  near  his  Hoo  Farm,  in  Minster. 
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St.  Nicholas  at  Wade. 

Obttmf  Fabm,  in  this  parish,  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
histories  of  Thanet;  it  was  unnoticed  by  Lewis  and  by 
Hasted.  Yet  the  house  is  ancient ;  its  foundation  walls  are 
three  feet  thick,  as  Mr.  Bubb  informs  me,  and  in  its  cellar 
are  niches  and  windows  which  may  be  three  or  four  hundred 
years  old.  When  the  Kent  Archseological  Society  visited 
St.  Nicholas  in  August,  1877,  Mr.  John  Dadds  kindly  wel- 
comed such  of  the  members  as  desired  to  see  the  inscription 
over  a  mantelpiece  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  date,  1634,  is 
painted  in  red  figures  between  simdry  ornamental  scrolls. 
The  central  ornament  is  not  imlike  a  stag's  head  with  a 
goblet  standing  between  its  horns.  I'he  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  simple  escalloped  border  painted  in  red  and  blue.  The 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  date,  as  there  is  no  artistic  merit  in 
the  painting.  The  mantelpiece  over  which  it  is  inscribed 
surmounts  a  huge  open  fireplace  of  the  olden  time. 

Mr.  Eobert  Bubb  first  drew  the  Society's  attention  to  this 
inscription,  and  stated  his  opinion  that  the  house  itself  was 
more  than  a  century  older  than  the  date,  1634.  The  name 
of  the  farm,  when  compared  with  the  record  of  Archbishop 
Warham's  Visitation,  held  in  1611,  enables  us  to  verify  his 
suggestion.  Crump  farm  is,  clearly,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  a  previous  occupant ;  but  that  name  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  parish  records.  The  period  when  the  name  was 
known  there  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  entries,  in 
the  Eegister  of  Archbishop  Warham,  dated  Sept.  11th, 
1511  :— 

Compertum  est,  that  wher'as  con  Dauid  Crompe,  Wardejn 
somtyme  of  the  said  church  [S^  Nicholas]  had  xiii^  weight  and  Ix 
of  lede  that  was  belonging  to  the  said  church,  and  soo  conuerted  hit 
to  his  vse,  and  at  his  departure  in  his  last  will  and  testament  willed 
his  executors  to  restore  it  agayn  to  the  churche,  or  ells  the  value  of 
the  same.  John  Duklyng  and  the  wif  of  the  said  Danid  Crompe 
beyng  executors  withdrawith  it,  and  will  not  see  it  paid  {BegUter^ 
fol.  xlvii.  a). 

In  response  to  this  presentment  at  the  Visitation,  we 
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r  read  that,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1511,  appeared  William 
I  Crump  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  said  that  he  had  not 
I  administered  any  goods  of  David  Crump  deceased;  but 
'  David's  widow,  who  had  since  died,  and  John  Duklyng  of 
London  were  the  executors  (foUo  liij.  a.) 

We  gather  from  these  entries  that  this  house  was  named 
Crump  Farm,  from  the  family  which  occupied  it  at  the  dose 
'  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  that  the  last  of  the  name  here 
was  David  Crump,  who  had  been  churchwarden.  He  and 
his  widow  were  both  dead  before  1511,  and  his  nearest  rela- 
tive seems  then  to  have  resided  at  Canterbury. 

rEOST'a  Farm,  in  this  parish,  is  by  Lewis  said  to  have 
\  been  **  anciently  parcel  of  the  estate  of  the  Panunors." 
Hasted  follows  with  the  more  careful  statement  that  this 
**  was  the  early  residence  of  the  family  of  Paramore."  It 
seema  to  me  to  be  evident  that  Lewis's  statement  is  quite 
erroneous,  and  that  the  Parainores  did  not  reside  in  St. 
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Nicholas  parisli  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeths  The 
farm  is  obviously  named  from  previous  occupants,  and  we 
find  in  Thanet,  during  the  year  1441,  John  Frost,  whose 
name  is  enrolled  amongst  those  of  the  nxunerous  persons 
who  then  held  land  which  belonged  to  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey .''^  From  his  family  the  farm  was  named.  But  even 
his  name  was  slightly  changed  in  form  from  the  original 
name  of  the  family,  which  seems  to  have  been  Forst,  rather 
than  Frost.  Amongst  the  witnesses  to  charters  connected 
with  Thanet  we  find  John  Forst  and  Stephen  Forst,  in 
37  Hen.  HI  (1253),  together  with  Eobert  de  Eamesgate;t 
John  Forst  is  named,  with  Bobertus  dictus  Vicecomes,  in 
1266;  and  Stephen  Forst,  with  I>  Eeginaldus  Vicecomes, 
and  Robertus  Vicecomes,  in  1268.  J 

The  north  chancel,  within  St.  Nicholas  Church,  belongs 
to  Frost's  Farm,  and  what  is  the  oldest  monument  therein  ? 
A  brass  in  memory,  not  of  a  Paramore,  but  of  Valentyne 
Edvarod  and  his  two  wives.  He  died  in  1559,  and  his  widow 
Joan  (an  heiress  of  Haslehurst)  married  as  her  second  hus- 
band Thomas  Paramore.  The  monumental  brass  of  Valentine 
Edvarod  occupies  the  place  of  honour  on  the  floor  of  Frost's 
chancel,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Edvarod  occupied 
Frost's  Farm.  Probably  an  Everard  had  married  a  Frost 
heiress.  Upon  the  north  wall  (not  in  the  floor)  are  two 
monuments  commemorative  of  the  Paramores.  One  of  them 
records  the  fact  that  Thomas  Paramore  (who  married  the 
widow  Edvarod)  "  lived  vn  this  Parish  zxziii  yeres  a/nd  dyed 
the  ix  day  of  October  1593  and  in  the  67th  yere  of  hds  oje." 
This  very  unusual  record  make  it  quite  certain  that  Thomas 
Paramore  did  not  come  to  reside  in  St.  Nicholas  parish  until 
he  was  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  The  date  of  his  arrival 
was  probably  October,  1560.  Comparing  this  date  with  the 
death  of  Valentine  Edvarod,  in  February,  1569-60,  we  may 
safely  infer  that  Thomas  Paramore  came  to  reside  in  St. 
Nicholas  because  he  had  married  as  his  third  wife,  or  was 
about  to  marry,  the  widowed  heiress  Joan  Edvarod,  who 
survived  until  1574,  and  bore  him  his  first  children,  Henry 

*  Lewis,  Hiitory  of  Tenets  Appendix,  p.  29. 

t  OotUm,  M38.,  Olandios  D.  X.,  foL  118«.  t  Ibidem,  fol.  117\  118«. 
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jmd  Joan.  With  this  inference,  that  the  ParamoreB  were 
Xkot  Bettled  at  Frost's  or  in  St.  Nicholas  before  1560,  agrees 
<iie  grant  of  arms  made  to  thein.  Not  until  the  year 
158o  did  Cooke,  Clarenceux  King  at  Anus,  grant  to  Para- 
tnoor  of  St.  Nicholas  his  coat : — Azure,  a  fess  embattled 
between  three  estoiles  or.  Great : — A  cnhit  arm,  vested  aa»we, 
cuffed  argent,  the  hand  -proper,  holding  an  estoile  of  sii 
points  wavj'  or.*  Thomas  Paramore  married  a  fourth  wife 
ftfter  the  death  of  Joan  in  1574.  His  son  by  the  fourth 
wife  was  named  Thomas.  The  hotiae  at  Frost's  was  built, 
or  refaced,  by  Thomas  Paramore,  who  niaiTJed  Joan  Everard, 
One  gable  end  bears  his  initials,  T.  P.,  and  part  of  the  date, 
which  probably  was  moxc.  or  mdlx.  Both  his  sons,  Henry 
and  Thomas,  seem  ultimately  to  have  migrated  to  Monkton. 
The  son  named  Thomas  was,  I  believe,  the  benefactor  who, 
by  his  will,  in  1636  or  1637,  left  money  to  endow  a  school 
for  poor  children  at  St.  Nicholas. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Survey  of  the  rectory  buildings  at 

St.  Nicholas  we  find  this  description  of  them,  dated  May  27, 

]1647: — "One  barn  of  eight  bays,  and  a  cove,  covered  with 

one  stable,  thatched;  a  fothering  yard   (part  walled 

ith  a  mud  wall  and  part  severed  with  boards]  in  reasonable 

The  occupier  is  Daniel  Harvey,  Esq.,  or  his  assigns. 

are  twelve  acres  of  glebe   (chalky  land]  abutting  to 

id  of  Averie   [Snwm].     The  tithes  amount  to  £213  per 

im.     The  original  rent  reserved  to  the  Bishop  is  £40. 

ehancel  of  the  church  is  in  reasonable  good  repair. "f 

St.  Nicholas  Church,  which  contains   specimens  of  the 

ir  principal  styles   of  architecture,  has   been   admirably 

described   by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,   F.S.A.J      The   exquisite 

luches  of  latest  Norman  transition  work,  the  Early  English 

"  itails  in  the  chancels ;  the  glorious  decorated  work  of  the 

iwer  (8.W.),  which  is  open  to  the  south  aisle  and  to  the 

ive ;  the  Decorated  windows  and  wooden  screen  work ;  the 

rpendicular  north  arcade  and  aisle,  with  the  late  clerestory, 

.ve  all  been  elaborately  illustrated  by  Mr.  Clarke.     Upon 

•  Plancbf'B  A  Cornrr  vf  Kent.  p.  380.  nolo, 
t  Lnmbclli  MW8.,  Partianu^ary  Sunvyi,  toL  iii.  (0),  p.  108. 
I  Arcltai'togia  Ointiana,  Vol.  XU..  p.  19-28. 
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the  pulpit's  "  reredos,"  which  supports  the  sounding  board, 
is  inscribed  the  date  1615,  with  the  initials  of  two  church- 
wardens I.  S.  and  E.  E.  No  doubt  the  latter  letters  stand 
for  Edward  Emptage ;  but  I  cannot  say  for  whom  the  letters 
I.  S.  were  intended. 

In  1674  thirty-four  persons  in  St.  Nicholas  paid  the 
hearth  tax  (on  94  hearths),  and  four  were,  from  poverty, 
excused.  The  largest  houses  were  those  of  Mr.  John  Cullen 
twelve  hearths ;  Robert  Smith  seven  hearths :  Thomas 
Bridges,  two  houses,  one  with  six,  the  other  with  five  hearths; 
Edward  Bridges,  five  hearths ;  Mr.  John  Pinch  four  hearths. 
In  All  Saints  Burrough  seven  persons  were  taxed  for  thirty 
hearths ;  the  principal  houses  being  those  of  Mr.  Edward 
Philpot,  seven  hearths ;  Mr.  Moses  Napleton,  seven  hearths ; 
Robert  Grant,  five  hearths.  In  Sarre,  seventeen  houses  con- 
tained forty-seven  hearths.  Of  these,  seven  hearths  were 
charged  to  William  Sawyer,  and  six  to  W.  Earethome. 
John  Bing  was  the  "bosholder"  of  St.  Nicholas,  for  the 
year  during  which  that  tax  was  gathered. 

BiBCHINGTON. 

Birchington  is  the  only  parish  in  Thanet,  that  could  be 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  a  Saxon  family  which 
settled  there ;  and  even  with  respect  to  this  name  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  was  a  family  of  BirchingaSj  or 
descendants  of  Birch.  Undoubtedly,  however,  this  place  was 
occupied  at  a  very  early  period. 

One  relic  of  its  early  inhabitants,  found  here,  many 
years  ago,  was  a  Saxon  coin  called  a  scoettay  of  the  reign  of 
MPAy  King  of  Mercia,  who  was  slain  in  a.d.  642.  An 
engraving  of  this  ancient  coin  is  given  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Collectanea  Antiqua.* 

Upon  many  maps  of  Thanet'  we  see  Epalds  Bay  marked, 
in  Birchington.  This  is  clearly  a  Saxon  name,  and,  if  the 
maps  are  correctly  markedy  it  should  have  some  claim,  I  think, 
to  be  identified  with  the  Ippelesfleot  mentioned  in  Gotselinus' 

*  Vol. !.,  plate  xziii.,  fig.  3. 
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IAJ&  of  St.  MiUh-Bil,  as  the  port  into  which  her  ship,  ou  one 
occasion,  came.* 

For  several  ceutnries  Birchiiigton  has  been  a  limb  of 
Dover,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Consequently  it  was  under 
the  jorisdiction  of  a  deputy  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
Jnrats  of  Dover.  In  the  year  1526,  the  Corporation  of 
Dover  received,  from  the  various  "limbs"  of  that  Port,  con- 
tributions towards  the  cost  of  its  suit  for  the  discharge  of  a 
snbsidy.  Amongst  them  it  enumerates  "  The  Deputy  of 
Birckington  and  Gore»&nd  \&g.  8(L"t  The  mention  of  two 
names  suggests  the  existence  of  two  distinct  quays,  or  land- 
ing places,  one  in  Birchington  village,  the  other  at  the  out- 
lying hamlet  of  Goreaend.  When  both  are  mentioned,  some- 
times one  ia  named  first,  sometimes  the  other,  but  in  many 
caaes  Groresend  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  it  being  evidently 
a  mere  outlying  hamlet  of  Birchington.  For  instance,  in 
June,  1623,  we  find  mention  of  one  list  of  Jurors  in  the 
five  ports,  including  "  Mergate  and  St.  Johns,  St.  Petei-s  and 
Byrehyngton,"  while  another  list  names  Mergate  and  St. 
Peters,  Goresende  and  BjTchington.J  The  ancient  map  of 
}  Thanet,  drawn  circa  a.d,  1414,  does  not  mention  Goresend, 
(  although  it  names  both  Berchingtone  and  Wodecherche,  and 
irks  a  church  at  each  of  them,  as  well  as  at  "  All  Saints," 
On  the  18th  of  March,  1565,  certain  Bp*icial  commissioners 
1.  retiuTi  of  the  number  of  boats,  population,  houses 
md  officials  in  the  members  and  limbs  of  the  Cinque  Porta. 
ley  do  not  mention  Goresend,  but  they  state  tliat  Birching- 
k>n  was  under  the  government  of  the  Mayor  and  Jurats  of 
•over,  that  it  contained  forty-two  inhabited  houses,  and  had 
neither  ship,  nor  boat.  In  or  about  the  yoar  1584  Vincent 
XJnderdown,  deputy  of  Birchington,  certified  tlmt  there  were 
vbut  three  fishermen  at  that  place,  all  of  whom  were  in  the 

"  Jnm  uirgo  domini  sngelico  ductu  et  felici  cuwii  patrimn  nitigit  cl  piippifl 

^»xi»  in  poit.nm  airBinaliB  IdbuIg  qui  ippeleaflcot  ilicitnr  succeMil.  Ilarl.  lusS. 

i,  2a>> ;  Cuttim.  m!S..  TeBpaaon  B.,  XX.,  156  a. 
I  t  -^ft«n  MSS.  (Brit.  Mus.),  3092,  (ol.  276,  'Jlh  of  April,  1520.  From 
It  John's,  ISb.  6d. ;  from  SL  Peter's,  l.Ss.  Gd, ;  from  iho  DqHilj  of  Mcr(-n(e  noil 
It  Johns  26b.  ed. ;  from  the  Deputy  o(  Bt  PoUsn.  ISb,  M.  ;  from  t.lit<  DvpnlT  cf 
"lehington  tad  QoTeaend,  IBx. 8d. ;  from  the  Wardeni  of  Polston.  fe*.  m.; 
m  the  HajOT  nnil  WiirdeuB  of  Fnvcrshiuii,  408. 

t  Ilrcwcr'a  Lrrirni  and  Paper/  nf  /lenry  VIJT,  xo\.  iii..  p«rt  3,  p.  1290. 
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The  8  Soldiere  billets  for  one  weeke  at  iij«  ig*  a  peeoe  per 

weeke  is  x*  vj^. 
The  Lemetenant's  billett  for  one  weeke  at  vij«  per  weeke 

IS  vij* 
So  the  whole  sume  is  xiij^  ix"  rj* 

There  was  continual  contention  respecting  the  rights  to 
wreck  of  the  sea.  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  claimed 
all  wrecks  within  the  limbs  and  members  of  those  Ports ; 
while  the  Lords  of  manors  asserted  their  claims  to  wrecks 
within  their  manors.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  of  Christ  Church,  claimed  all  wrecks 
from  Pope  head  gate,  alias  Pope  gate,  to  Westgate  Bay  in 
Birchington,  in  right  of  their  manor  of  Monkton.  Henry 
Crispe  Esquire,  in  like  manner,  claimed  wrecks  from  the 
mainland  to  low  water  mark,  within  certain  of  his  land,  in 
Birchington,  called  Brockmans.^  In  1602  the  Judge  of  the 
Lord  Warden's  Admiralty  Court  investigated  these  various 
claims,  and,  amongst  other  items  of  information,  we  learn 
that  the  Lord  Warden's  advocate  woxdd  not  bring  forward, 
as  a  witness,  John  Underdown  of  Birchington,  because  he 
answered  wholly  on  Mr.  Wotton's  part.f  Mr.  Wotton 
claimed  wrecks  at  the  Hope  at  Cliffs  End  by  Stonor  and 
Pegwell,  from  Tarryes  way  to  the  liberties  of  Sandwich. 

The  Parish  Accounts  for  Birchington,  and  those  for  the 
Ville  of  Wood,  during  the  past  250  years,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  "  cess,"  or  rate,  levied  upon  the  parishioners  was 
of  84  comprehensive  kind.  It  touched  both  land  and  income ; 
realty  and  personalty.  The  land,  in  1620,  was  assessed  at 
Id.  per  acre;  how  much  in  the  pound  was  charged  for 
"  ability  "  rate  I  cannot  discover.  The  effect  however  was, 
for  example,  that  in  1620  Sir  Henry  Crispe  knight,  paid 
£1  Os.  6d.  for  246  acres,  and  likewise  £1  6s.  Od.  for  "  ability 
rate."  Henry  Crispe,  Esq.,  paid  nothing  for  land,  but  was 
charged  6s.  for  ability  rate.  Thirty-six  years  later,  in 
January,  1656,  Henry  Crispe,  Esq.,  paid  13s.  4d.  for  "  ability," 
while  he  likewise  paid  on  274  acres  of  land.    At  the  same 

♦  Dom.  State  Papers^  Blieabeth,  vol.  cxcv.,  No.  108. 
t  Fifth  RepoH  o/HiMtorieal  M8S.  (hmmiuUm,  p.  140. 
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time  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  Iiis  son,  paid  lid.  for  ability  rate, 
and  also  paid  for  eleven  acres  of  land. 

In  1631,  when  a  dearth  of  com  caused  much  distress,  the 
parish  officers  of  the  Ville  of  Wood  bought  about  twenty- 
four  bushels  of  wheat,  at  prices  varying  from  6s.  3d.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  sold  them  to  the  poor  at  4s.  per 
bushel.  They  likewise  bought  barley  which  was  much  cheaper. 

What  pestilence  happened  during  1644  we  do  not  know, 
but  in  the  parish  account  book  we  read,  "  This  yeare  the 
Parishe  beeing  visited  with  Godes  heauye  hande,  there  weare 
3  assessments  made  and  confirmed  for  the  use  of  the  sicke 
and  poore  of  Birchington ;  the  first  was  made  July  6,  1644 ; 
the  second  was  made  August  31st,  1644 ;  the  third  was  made 
October  6th,  1644;  whereof  the  third  and  last  is  heere 
onlye  registered." 

Many  of  the  entries  in  the  parish  accounts  are  of  interest, 
but  we  can  only  notice  very  few. 

s.  d. 
1688  To  the  Sidesmen,  and  four  bottles  of 

Cider  at  the  Visitation     3  10 

1690  July       9    To  the  ringers,  for  the  Victory  in  Ireland    10    0 
Sept.      9    To  the  ringers,  when  the  King  came 

from  Ireland 6    0 

1691  Aug.     16    To  a  chirurgeon's  widdow,  whose  hus- 

band was  kird  at   the  Boyne,    in 

Ireland  2    6 

1691       Oct.      20    To  the  ringers,  when  the  Eling  was  at 

Margate 7.    6 

1695      March  29    To  the  riagers,  ringing  for  the  Queen      2    3 

May       9    For  three  tovets  of  hair   ..; 

Sept.     22    To  the  ringers  when  the  King  landed 

at  Margate    7    0 

1696-7  March  17    For  killing  2  pould  catts 2    0 

22    To  the  ringers,  when  the  King  was  here      4  10 

1697  May     28    To  the  ringers,  when  the  King  came  to 

Quex  4    6 

1698  April    12    For  6  dozen  sparrows  1     0 

For  Elias  Hatcher,  quaker,  who  will 

not  pay  his  sess 4    0 

Paid  for  a  wattle,  to  make  a  scaffold, 

when  the  church  was  pearged 1    0 
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£      s.     d, 
1698-9    (between  2  Easters)  Spent  when  the  King 

landed   10    0 

For  a  dozen  sparrows*  heads  2 

For  killing  a  fox  Itf.,  5  hedgehogs  Is,  Sd., 

For  killing  125i  doz.  sparrows  20  11 

1716        For  killing  8  dozen  of  rooks  2    8 

172i        For  21  hundred  shingles  for  the  steeple   6    6    0 

For  putting  them  on   2  12    6 

For  798  foot  of  board 3  14    8 

1729  Paid  the  Founders  for  casting  and  hanging 

thebells    26    0  0 

1730  For  3126  shingles    7  16  8 

For  lajring  them  on 3  18  Oi 

For  168  foot  of  board 2  12  8 

When  the  Hearth  or  Chimney  Tax*  was  collected  in  a.d. 
1673-4,  George  Euck  was  the  deputy  of  Birchington,  and 
230  hearths  were  paid  for,  by  the  occupants  of  seventy-nine 
houses.  Poor  persons,  who  inhabited  twenty-seven  other 
houses,  were  excused  from  payment,  because  they  received 
parochial  relief.  Thomas  Crispe,  Esq.,  of  Quex,  paid  the  tax 
for  seventeen  chimneys  in  that  house,  and  also  for  six  others 
in  his  farm  house.  The  largest  number  of  hearths  paid  for 
by  any  other  inhabitant  was  that  of  seven  in  the  house  of 
Bichard  Davidge. 

The  family  of  Kentis,  or  Cantis,  or  Canteys,  of  which 
two  or  more  branches  were  living  in  Monkton  when  the 
Hearth  Tax  was  assessed,  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  property 
in  Birchington.     For  instance,  at  Martinmas,  1309,  Amisius 

*  The  total  number  of  hearths  in  Thanet  in  1673-4  was  as  follows,  and  the 
total  number  of  houses  seems  to  have  been  1142 : — 

St.  John's  (Margate)         652  hearths,  in  174  houses  (excused  100) 
St.  Peter's         „  393 

West  Boro'  (St.  Laurence)  253 
Ramsgate    (  „        }  234 

Birchington        ....  230 

Minster       211 

St.  Nicholas    .    .     ,    ,    .    94 

Monkton 90 

Sarre 47 

All  Saints  Boro'      ...    30 

2134  hearths  in  778  houses  (exonsed  364) 


n 

168 

(       » 

42) 

•» 

100 

(       » 

107) 

» 

92 

/       " 

73) 

» 

79 

C       »» 

27) 

» 

76 

V       »» 

8) 

i» 

34 

4) 

f) 

31 

3) 

»» 

17 

»> 
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Keatis,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  obtained  from  Richard  de 
de  Subury,  for  J;20,  a  messiiage,  in  "  Bircheton  and  Tbanet," 
couaisting  of  thirteen  acres  of  land,  and  three  acres  of  marsh 
with  appurtenances.* 

BiBCHINQTOS     ChUECH. 

Birchington  was,  until  recently,  a  chapelry  appendant  to 
Monkton  Church ;  and,  like  a  neighbouring  chapel,  which 
was  appendant  to  St.  Nicholas  Church,  it  was  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  or  All  Hallows,  It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  two  chapels,  situated  so  near  to  each  other,  should  have 
had  the  same  dedication.  Both  buildings  are  marked  upon 
the  old  map  of  Thanet,  which  was  made  about  a.d.  1414. 

The  three  conterminous  chancels,  and  the  tower,  of 
Birchington  Church  seem  to  have  been  built  during  the 
reign,  either  of  King  John,  or  of  his  son  Henry  LQ.  Like 
many  others,  erected  at  that  period,  its  tower  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  chancel.  Crowned  with  a  shingled 
spire,  this  unpretending  tower  though  low,  and  without 
buttresses,  is  graceful  in  its  pi-oportious,  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity.  Divided  into  four  stages,  it  has  in  its  second 
stage  a  small  Perpendicular  square-headed  window  with 
label,  on  the  south  aide ;  in  its  third  stage  there  are  lancets, 
and  in  its  fourth  stage  are  four  windows,  each  of  a  single 
light.  On  the  interior  the  tower  is  open  on  three  sides, 
hanng  three  plain  Early  English  arches  rising  from  im- 
posts. 

The  chancel  has,  on  each  side,  a  plain  arcade  of  two 
Early  English  pointed  arches,  springing  from  simple  im- 
posts, resting  on  wall-like  piers.  The  north,  or  Qnei 
Chancel,  has,  above  its  western  arch,  a  western  lancet 
window;  which  is  a  very  unusual  feature.  Of  the  same  age  as 
the  chancels  and  tower,  is  the  Font.  It  is  a  plain  octagon, 
supported  upon  one  large  central,  and  four  smaller,  round 
shafts.  These  smaller  shafts  are  not  completely  beneath  the 
basin  ;  but,  in  the  centre  of  the  base  of  each  alternate  side 
•  Ki-nt  Tifir,,  3  Kd.  II,  No.  7S.     AroK.  Cant.  XL,  826. 
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of  the  octagon,  there  is  a  projection  like  one  half  of  a 
circular  cone,  the  base  of  which  supports  the  outer  half  of 
each  of  the  four  small  supporting  shafts.  The  basin  is 
original,  the  shafts  have,  apparently,  been  renewed. 

The  south  doorway,  which  looks  of  Early  style,  is  quite 
new,  although  old  shaft-caps,  found  somewhere  in  the 
church,  have  been  inserted  in  its  jambs.  The  porch  has 
four  pretty  little  trefoiled  lights,  two  on  either  side,  each 
filled  with  coloured  glass. 

The  broad  nave  of  five  bays,  with  its  two  narrow  aisles, 
is  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  piers  of  the  arcades  are 
octagonal  and  have  well  moulded  caps  and  bases ;  the  arches 
are  of  two  orders,  each  being  widely  chamfered.  On  the 
south  side,  the  western  bay  is  very  peculiar,  and  shews  a 
change  of  plan,  or  an  inability  to  fulfil  the  architect's  inten- 
tions. The  south-western  column,  of  the  arcade,  is  larger 
than  any  other.  Its  plan  is  that  of  four  clustered  columns 
united,  with  semi-shafts  at  the  points  of  junction.  The 
arch  which  it  supports  is  of  three  orders  (instead  of  two), 
and  at  right  angles  to  it,  there  is  the  spring  of  another 
similar  arch  which  was  intended  to  span  the  south  aisle. 
The  waU  of  the  nave  arcade,  above  this  arch  of  three  orders, 
is  here  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  arcade  wall,  consequently 
there  is  a  curious  set  ofP.  In  the  south-west  engaged  pier 
there  is,  on  the  south  side,  a  hole  for  a  beam.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  with  certainty  what  the  architect's  intention 
was,  but  in  all  probability  he  proposed  to  erect  a  tower  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  similar  (although  far  in- 
ferior) to  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Wade. 

At  present,  between  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  and  the 
last  bench,  may  be  seen  the  curved  and  iron-bound  cover  of 
an  ancient  parish  chest. 

Part  of  the  base  of  a  fifteenth  century  rood-screen  is  pre- 
served in  the  north  chancel.  Its  panels  were  richly  foliated ; 
and  above  and  below  them  ran  pretty  ornamental  strings 
carved  with  quatrefoils  and  with  diamond-shaped  devices. 

The  monumental  brasses,  and  mural  slabs,  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.  Lewis  in  his  History  of  Tenet,  Appendix, 
pp.  21-7,  gives,  in  extenso^  the  inscriptions  on*  many  of  them. 
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He  copied  them  with  commendable  accuracy,  but  two  of  the 
inscriptionB  contain  inaccurate  statements  respecting  the 
families  of  ladiea  who  became  wives  of  the  Crispes  of  Quei. 

The  monumental  brasses  represent,  (i)  John  Qut-ke,  who 
died  in  1449,  (ii)  Richard  Queke,  who  died  in  1459/  (iii) 
Heniy  HeynjB,  vicar  of  Monkton,  who  died  in  1523.  There 
was  imti]  recently  another  brass,  which  commemorated 
Margaret  Cryape,  wife  of  John  Crj'spe  of  Cleave,  and  upon 
it  was  engraved  the  figure  of  a  "  chrisom'd  "  infant, 

By  the  generous  kindness  of  Mr.  James  B«nat  Scott, 
F.S.A.,  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  altar 
tomb  in  the  north  chancel.  Upon  it  are  sculptured  the  life- 
size  figures  of  Sir  Henry  Criepe  and  of  his  first  wife, 
Eatherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Scott  of  Scot's  Hall,  in 
Smeeth.  She  was  buried  on  the  9th  of  February,  1544-S ;  he 
snrviTed  her  more  than  thirty  years,  married  again,  and 
was  buried  on  the  24th  of  August,  1576.     It  is  in  connection 

I  with  this  lady,  and  with  the  wife  of  her  son  that  the  inscrip- 
tions make  erroneous  statements.  Her  son  Nicholas  Crispe, 
of  Grimgill  in  Whitstaple,  married,  as  his  first  wife,  Frances 
Cheney,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  of  Shurland  in 
Shepey,  by  his  first  wife  Frideswide  Frowycke.  This  lady 
■was  the  sister  of  Heniy,  Lord  Cheney,  who  died  young  with- 
out issue  in  1587;  she  died  on  the  20th  of  November,  1561. 
The  inscription  erroneously  describes  her  as  a  daughter  of 
Henry,  Lord  Cheney.  Upon  her  father's  monument  in  the 
church  of  Minster,  in  Shepey,  there  is  a  shield,  commemo- 
rative of  this  lady's  marriage,  bearing  the  arms  of  Crispe 
impaling  those  of  Cheney, 

In  Birchington  Church   there  is  nothing  else  worthy  of 
particular  mention.     The  i-egisters  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  are  of  considerable  interest  as  they  commence 
V'With  the  year  1638.t     During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

•  Dr.  SpftiTow  Bimpson  in  NoUa  and  QurrUi,  vol  xi.,  340. 

t  Tbe  oldest  pnrcbinent  register  now  ia  existence  is  a  a)[^  mode  in  the 

"'  ~  of  Blwabcth  (roni  aeretftl  original  paper  booka.     We  raw  thus : — lAbrr 

■  Otpelle  de  Birchtngrtinme  in  Iiuula  ITuinrt  infra  Com'  Kane'  /aefui 

'^hanu^liU  muim  paroehir  ineipimt  a  feito  AW'  MUillelui  ArettanffFli 

I  IfiBS.  ete.  etc.    it  the  end  of  the  Barinis  for  1653  we  tend  -.—Hif  fit 

ii  hbrl  EphtiKtHdet  de  Jtirehringtim.     Seeundut  Inde  liber  per  *<bim 

ikiHt  mMlierem  rrat  dfitruetvt  lE(i*.     llic  iacipit  (erttu*  liber. 
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the  names  of  the  sponsors  at  baptisms  are  entered  from  1564 
to  1588,  they  were  again  entered  for  a  time  during  1598  and 
1605.    The  entries  vary  in  form,  thus : — 

1664,  27<'  Febraarii  baptizatns  erat  Ricus  filias  Will'mi  Grippes  cuius  sus- 
oeptores  Ric  Hartwes,  Bob^  Graunt : — 

1566.    14  Mail sosceptores  Henricus  Crispe  gener.  et  Dorothea  Crispe 

gener. 
3  Octobris sosceptores  Hen  :  Abram  ;  Domina  Anna  Crispe,  etc. 

1669.    26  Martli compatres  uxor  Rici :  Crispe,  arm.  et  Jeanna  Crispe. 

1676.  17  Nov.  baptizatns  fait  Henricus  filias  Philipi gener.  caius  sos- 
ceptores Johes  Crispe  gener.  de  Dover  Raginoldus  Knatcheboll 
gener.  et  Domina  Anna  Crispe. 
27  Sept.  baptizatns  erat  Henricos  filios  Johis  Crispe  armig.  coios  soscep- 
tores Willmos  Crispe,  Locomtenens  Castri  Dovorie,  Joh'es  Rooper 
gener.  et  Domina  Anna  Crispe. 

1682.  Febroar.  bapt.  Rowland  filias  Hen  :  Crispe  jon  :  gener.  sosceptores  Ric. 
Crispe  arm.,  Philip  Broone  senior  gener.  et  Mag  :  Paramore  sen. 

1584.  26  Martli  :  baptizata  fait  Locretia  filia  Thome  fferies  coios  sosceptores 
Camillo  Zane,  Veneciann' ;  oxor  Rici  Crispe,  arm.,  et  oxor  eios  fratris 
Henrici  Crispe. 

1685.  26  Dec*"  baptizatos  fait  Thomas  filios  Rici :  Powell  coios  sosceptores 
Elizabeth  filia  Rici  Crispe  arm. 

1614.    Anna  filia  Henrici  Crispe  gener.  renata  15  Janoar.  1614. 

1618.    Henry  filias  Henrici  Crispe  arm.  baptizatos  foit,  non 

1639-40.  Jan'  15.  ^olos  fiUios  Thomas  Baldwinne  mercatoris  et  Gracias  oxoris 
eios  (e  parochia  ecclesiae  Christi  in  Insula  Barbadose  in  America) 
baptizatos  Jan.  16, 1639  (natos  vero  Dec.  27  in  nocte  tempore  tem- 
pestatis  qtus  maxima  in  the  Downes). 

1650.  Anna  filia  Dni  Nicolai  Crispe  militis  et  dominas  Thomasinss  Crispe  bap- 
tizata 28  die  Octob. 

1652.  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady  Thomasin  Crispe 
baptized  Jane  22°'. 

1666-7.    Anna  daoghter  of  Henry  Sc  Barberry  Crisp  baptized  January  11^. 

1668.    Thomas  son  of  Edwin  ic  Frances  Wyatt  baptized  June  26^ 

Among  the  Marriages  are  those  of — 

1545.    Henricus  Crispe  armiger  et  Anna  Haselherst  23°  Julii 

1550.    Johes  Blowfelde  et  Avicia  Norwood  nopti  erant  &*  Octobris 

1551-2.    Ricos  Lea  et  Elizabetha  fiilia  Johis  Crispe  ar.  nopti  erant  19°  Febraarii. 

1569.  Philippos  Browne  et  Anna  Crispe  nopti  erant  23  Octobris. 

1570.  [shoold  be  1576].  Henricus  Browne  ar.  et  D'na  Anna  Crispe  vid.  nopti 

erant  23°  Decembris. 

[This  entry  is  repeated  onder  the  year  1576.    As  Lady  Anna  Crispe 
did  not  lose  her  first  husband  on  til  1676,  it  is  evident  that  this 
entry  in  1670  is  a  copyist^s  mistake]. 
1573-4.    Johes  Crispe  ar.  et  Maria  Harlackenden  gen.  nopti  erant  7  Febraarii. 
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1674-5.    Johes  Crispc  ar.  et  Elizabetha  Booper  gen.  nupti  erant  23  Jannarii. 

[Probably  there  may  be  a  copyist's  error  here  also,  as  it  is  scarcely 

likely  that  John.  Crispe  married  twice  within  less  than  12  months; 

his  Harlackenden  wife  is  said  to  have  died  in  1576]. 
1577.    Edmondas  Rooper  gen.  et  Katherina  Crispe  nupti  erant  10  Decembris. 
1584.    Edwardas  Crispe  gen.  et  Francisca  Finche  gen.  nupti  fuerunt  28  Junii. 
1595.    Willelmus  Sprackling  et  Elizabeth  Jackesonn  nupti  6°  Octobris. 
1642.     Simon  Norwoode  sibi  duxit  uxorem  Jana  Brookes  Junii  23. 
1644.    John  Norwood  married  Jane  Friend  July  24. 
1652.    John  Hurst  married  Margaret  Norwood  of  8*  Peters  April  6**. 

1677.  July  12^  Christopherus  Clapham  deagro  Lincoln  arm.  sibi  duxit  uxorem 

Elizabetham  filiam  Tho  :  Cryspe  de  Queax  armig. 
Nov.  29.  Christopherus  Clapham  arm.  sepultus  fuit. 

1678.  May  7.    Christopherus  filius  Christopheri  Clapham  armig.  &  Elizabethe 

uxor*  bapt :  fuit. 


QXJEX. 

The  estate  and  house  called  Quex  was  so  named,  because 
it  had  been  the  property  of  a  family  named  Queke.  The 
pronounciation  of  the  name  is  shewn  by  the  method  of 
spelling  it.  In  the  Parish  Registers  we  find  it  written 
Queax  in  1747,  in  1740,  and  in  1677 ;  while  in  the  parish 
account  books  for  1686  it  was  spelt  Queakes.  This  fact  may 
be  of  service  to  us  when  seeking  to  discover  the  origin  of 
the  family  named  Queke.  It  shews  that  the  sound  of  the 
name  in  no  way  approximated  to  that  of  Quick ;  but  that 
the  second  "e"  maintained  its  full  force.  During  the  thir- 
teenth century  Robert  le  Queke  was  a  payer  of  Romescot  in 
St.  Peter's  parish.*  In  1415-6  John  Quyek  was,  com- 
paratively, a  large  taxpayer  in  Ringslo  Hundred.  Upon  a 
subsidy  roll  for  a  fifteenth  and  tenth  collected  in  8  and  4 
Hen.  V,  he  appears  entered  as  paying  6s.  8d.,  Joan  Quyek 
is  charged  6d.,  Thomas  Queyk  4d.,  and  Christiana  Queyk  4d.t 
The  John  Quyek  who  paid  6s.  8d.  was,  most  probably, 
that  owner  of  the  Birchington  estate  who  was  buried  within 
Obhe  north  chancel  of  Birchington  church  in  1449,  as  his 
monumental  brass  still  testifies.    Richard  Quek  whose  will  is 

*  Cotton.  MSS,,  Faustina  A.  I.,  fol.  21»». 

f    In  Public  Record  Office,   Queen'i  Remembrancer* $  Miscellaneous  JBookSj 
No.  7,  folios  67»  to  68*. 
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said  to  have  been  proved  in  1458,  althougli  lie  is  said  to  have 
died  in  1456,  may  have  been  the  son  of  John.  Eichard  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  son  John  who  was  the  last  of  his 
name,  as  his  only  daughter  and  heir  Agnes  Queke  married 
John  Crispe  about  1485.  The  true  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Crispe  family  were,  or^  on  a  chevron  scbbUy  five  horseshoes 
argent.  The  Crispes  of  Quex,  however,  seem  to  have  borne 
another  coat  in  priority  to  that.  Latterly  they  bore  four 
quarterings ;  the  first  was  ermine  a  fess  chequy ;  the  second 
Crispe ;  the  third  Denne,  argent  on  two  fianches  sahUy  two 
leopards'  heads  a/rgent\  and  the  fourth  Haslehurst,  on  a 
fesse  dancett6  three  leopards'  faces,  on  a  chief  3  trees  vert. 
We  may  well  assume  that  the  chequy  fess,  on  an  ermine 
shield,  which  occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  their  coat,  was 
that  of  the  family  of  Queke  whose  heiress  brought  the 
Birchington  estate  into  their  possession.  This  becomes  still 
more  probable  when  we  know  that  Quek  was  another  name 
for  the  game  of  chequers,  which  was  played  with  pebbles  or 
marbles  upon  a  board  that  was  divided  into  black  and  white 
alternate  squares. 

In  the  Visitation  of  1619,  the  heralds  say  that  John 
Crispe,  who  married  Agnes  Queke,  was  a  scion  of  an  Oxford- 
shire  family  which  was  seated  at  Stanlake.  They  trace  him 
to  be  a  son  of  Henry  Crispe  by  his  wife  Jane  Dyer  of  Eother- 
field.  This  Henry  was  a  son  of  John,  who  was  a  son  of 
Henry,  the  son  of  William  Crispe,  of  Stanlake."^  The  first 
John  Crispe  of  Quex  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  a.d.  1500, 
but  the  appearance  of  that  date  upon  the  tehss  which  com- 
memorates him  and  his  first  wife,  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
exact  year  has  never  been  filled  in ;  a  blank  had  been  left, 
wherein  to  engrave  the  units  and  tens  that  should  have  been 
added  to  shew  the  date  of  his  decease.  His  wife  Agnes  is,  on 
the  brass,  said  to  have  died  6th  of  June,  1588  ;t  yet  in 
Hasted's  copy  of  the  Visitation,  made  in  1619,  she  is  said  to 
have  died  before  her  husband,  and  to  have  been  buried  in 
St.  Augustine's  monastery,  Canterbury.^ 

Their  issue  seems  to  have  been  a  son  and  three  daughters. 

*  HaH,  M88,^o,  1548,  foL  25.       f  l^ewis,  BUt.  qf  Dfnet^  Appendix,  p.  31. 
I  AddUwnal  MSS.,  5507,  foL  197— S5. 
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The  son,  called  John  Crispe  junior,  of  Cleve,  was  three 
times  maJTied.  His  first  wife  Margaret  daugliter  of  George 
Botberbam  died  on  the  18tli  of  May,  1508.*  His  second 
spouse  waa  Avice  Denne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Denne  of  Kingstone,  by  his  wife  Agnes  Asberstf  or  Ex- 
harst.J 

Avice  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1518,§  He  seems 
ahont  1526  to  have  married  his  third  wife,  named  like  his 
first  sponse,  Margaret.  She  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1533.$ 

She  seems  to  have  bad  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  manors 
of  Eton  and  C-oIuortou,  Bucks,  and  perhaps  they  were  her 
dowry.  On  the  second  of  January,  1526,  perruission  was 
granted  to  her  and  to  her  husband,  that  they  might  alienate 
those  two  manors  to  feoffees.H  His  name  was  submitted  to 
the  king,  for  the  ofiice  of  Sheriff,  in  Nov.,  1513,  and  in  Nov., 
1515,  but  not  until  Nov.  7,  1518  was  he  selected  for  the 
shrievalty.  His  name  occiu^  amongst  those  who  were  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Rent  in  1517,  1524,  1526,  and 
1628.t  In  1525,  Jan.  5,  Christopher  Morys  of  Sandwich 
wrote  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  saying  that  he  and  John  Crispe 
made  search  in  Thanet  for  the  cargo  of  a  Portuguese  ship, 
which  ran  aground.  They  foimd  mace,  cloves,  and  oil, 
and  they  alleged  that  500  poor  persons  had  gathered  the 
pepper.  A  fleet  of  Frenchmen  (said  they)  carried  off  what- 
ever floated  out  to  sea. 

We  observe  that  this  John  Crispe  is  described  as  Crispe  of 
Cleave,  which  is  in  Monkton.  His  eldest  son,  John,  is  like- 
wise described  as  being  of  Cleave,  while  Quex  in  Eu-chington 
seems  to  have  been  the  residence  of  his  second  son,  Henry, 
who  made  it  a  place  of  greater  importance  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Perhaps  Cleve  or  Clive  Coiu^;  was,  originally, 
the  chief  possession  brought  by  Agnes  Queke  to  her  husband 
John  Crispe.  At  it  the  elder  branch  of  her  descendants 
remained  seated  for  three  or  four  generations.  During  the 
panic   caused   by   the   Spanish  Armada,  Bichard  Crispe  of 


■  Lewi*.  Hitt.  ef  Tmrt,  Appendix,  p.  a.  \  ffarl.  XSS.  lhi». 
*       ■  ■■s"S..6o07.                   {  VevriB.  MM  of  lintet,  Afwndii,  22. 

7  non.  Viri,  part  i.,  m,  26, 

T.  VIII.,  part  1*.  tnnnib.  l-*.  Brewer's  Ltttrri,  etc,,  temp. 
I.,  pp.  1»S.  901  ;  part  ii..  p.  32IG. 


-  Lewis.  Hut.  ef  Y)m> 
t  Adiltamal  MSS..  6 
i  Patent  Rell,  17  Her 

5  Hot.  p»t.,  s  n.  VI 

H.VIII.  Tol.  iv..  pBrti..  1 
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Cleave  was  captain  of  the  Light  Horse  of  Kent,  in  1588. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  made  his  will  in 
1598.  His  only  son  was  Sir  Edmund  Crispe,  but  he  had 
three  daughters ;  Elizabeth  (married  to  Thos.  Paramore, 
who  died  in  1601) ;  Anne,  and  Margaret,  who  married 
William  Proude. 

Eetuming  to  John  Crispe,  junior  of  Cleave,  whose 
mother  was  Agnes  Queke,  we  find  that  the  Visitation  of 
1619  declares  all  his  children  to  have  been  the  issue  of  his 
second  wife,  A  vice  Denne.  In  addition  to  their  eldest  son 
John  of  Cleave,  they  had  two  others,  Henry  and  William. 
The  latter  became  Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle,  where  he 
died  in  1576,  and  was  buried  in  the  Castle  Church.  In  the 
year  before  he  died  he  lost  his  elder  brother  Sir  Henry  in 
August,  and  in  the  following  month  he  acted  as  sponsor  to 
that  brother's  grandson,  who  afterwards  became  the  second 
Sir  Henry  Crispe.  The  Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle  married 
first,  Mary  daughter  of  Avery  Randall  or  Bandolfe,  post- 
master* at  Badlesmere,  and  by  her  had  seven  children, 
three  sons,  John,  Edward  and  Avery,  and  four  daughters. 
Amy,  Prances,  Sibella,  and  Anne.  By  his  second  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  Brent,  he  had  no  issue.f  His  eldest  son 
John  Crispe  of  Ore  in  Sussex,  married  first,  Catherine,  daughter 
of  William  Knatchbull  of  Mersham,  and  secondly,  Mary 
daughter  and  heir  of  Edward  Glage  of  Bentley.  She  was  the 
mother  of  his  children,  and  she  brought  to  him  in  dowry  the 
manor  of  Wootton,  Kent,  which  her  father  bought  in  1589. 
Her  husband  sold  it  in  1606.  Their  son  William  Crispe  was 
of  Ore  in  Sussex,  and  their  daughters  were  Mary,  wife  of 
Henry  Wells  of  Purbeck,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Harrington. 

The  Crispe  who  made  his  family  renowned  in  Thanet, 
and  who  built  a  fine  house  at  Quex,  was  Henry,  the  second 
son  of  the  heiress  Avice  Denne,  and  a  grandson  of  the 
heiress  Agnes  Queke.  Before  1537  he  married  Katherine,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Scott,  of  Scot's  Hall,  Smeeth,  but  she 
died  in  1545,  and  was  buried  on  the  9th  of  February.     She 

*  Additional  MSS.,  6507,  p.  198.  f  I^ndem,  6507,  p.  197. 
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left  one  son  Nichola.s.  Henry  Crispe  was  a  man  of  energy, 
who  did  not  indulge  in  a  long  period  of  mourning,  for  on  the 
23rd  of  July  in  the  same  year,  1545,  he  married,  aa  his 
second  wife,  Anne  Haselhuret,  daughter  of  John  or  George 
r         Ha«elhiirst.     During  the  year  which   followed   Ms   second 

I  marriage,  he  served  the  office  of  Sheriff;  it  was  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  1546-7. 
By  what  means  he  obtained  wealth,  whether  by  trade,  or 
irith  his  first  wife  Katherine  Scott,  we  know  not;  but 
undoubtedly  he  was  the  rich  man  of  the  family,  although 
tut  a  second  son.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1540-1  (32  Hen. 
VXU),  he,  and  Robert  St.  Leger  of  Faversham,  united  in 
purchasing  24  thousand  6  hundredweight  1  quarter  and 
2IlbB.  of  bell  metal,  parcel  of  the  five  bells  vfliich  had  lately 
hung  in  the  belfry  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.*  What  they 
did  with  it  we  have  no  means  of  discovering. 

Philipot  calls  Henry  Crispe  "  eques  auratus ;  vir  magni 
nominis  sub  Eege  Hen.  VIII,"  but  he  was  not  knighted  by 
I   Henry,  nor  do  we  hear  much  o£  him  in  that  reign. 

In  1542,  when  a  Loan  to  Henrj'  VIII  was  subscribed  by 

*  gentlemen  of  England,  Henry  Crispe  contributed  Sl26 

Is.  4d.t  which  was  a  large  sura  in  those  days.     His  elder 

rother  John  Criape  of  Cleave  does  not  seem  to  have  contri- 

mted  anything. 

During  the  Eeign    of   Edward  VI,    Heniy   Crispe   was 

Uppoiuted  to  be  one  of  the  Church  Goods  Commissioners, 

3  collected  inventories  of  all  church  ornaments  and  fnrni- 

I  within   the   various   Hundreds   of   Kent,   which   were 

a  before  them  by  the  churchwardens. 

At  the  close  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  (April  4th-8th,  1558) 

I  Sir  Henry   Jemegan   committed  the  care  of   the  Kentish 

s  to  Sir  Henry  Criape,  Mr.  Kempe,  and  Mr.  Fynche.J 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Henry  wrote  to 

OB  Wotton  "  touching  the  tranquillity  of  the  Realm ;" 

J  valuable  were  hia  suggestions  that  from  Paul's  Cray, 

ITotton,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1559,  forwarded  Sir  Henry's 


bury.  [; 

Arfk«olagin  Chittiana.  KL.m. 
1  Uomritie  S/aU  I'ufirrt,  Mnrj,  vol 
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letter  to  Cecil,  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  "  of  importance."* 
On  the  25th  of  the  following  June,  we  find  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester  writing  to  Cecil,  that  he  will  see  £60  paid  to 
Thomas  Cockerell,  and  the  remainder  to  Sir  Henry  Crispe.t 
Probably  these  sums  were  expended  upon  the  defence  of  the 
coast,  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  object  to  which 
they  were  applied. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  all  powerful  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet; 
"  Begulus  Insulse"  was  an  epithet  applied  to  him.  No  doubt 
his  position  was  one  of  importance,  although  at  this  distance 
of  time  we  cannot  well  see  how  it  was  obtained.  He  was 
one  of  the  Kentish  "notables"  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
quested to  meet  at  Dover  the  Margravine  of  Baden,  Princess 
Cecilia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  when  she  arrived 
in  England  early  in  September,  15654 

The  Queen's  castles  and  forts  within  the  Cinque  Ports 
were  surveyed  in  1568,  and  Sir  Henry  Crispe  was  one  of 
those  who  made  a  return  of  the  "  decays  "  therein.§  After 
certifying,  with  other  justices,  in  August,  1571,  that  search 
and  watch  for  vagrants  are  duly  made  in  the  Lathe  of 
St.  Augustine,  II  he  went  upon  a  strange  expedition  to 
Sandwich  and  Dover  in  the  following  October.  They  in- 
spected with  care  all  the  freebooters  in  prison  at  those  two 
places,  and  selected  the  best  of  them,  probably  to  be  enrolled, 
like  the  vagrants,  in  her  Majesty's  naval  or  military  service. 
The  remainder,  or  utterly  worthless  prisoners,  were  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  realm.1f 

Sir  Henry  Crispe  was  buried,  in  Birchington  Church,  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1575,  and  hir  altar  tomb  still  remains 
in  the  north  chancel.  It  may  have  been  put  up  by  himself, 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  as  it  bears  no  allusion 
to  his  second  marriage. 

*  Domestic  State  Papers^  Elizabeth,  vol.  iii.  No.  12.    J  Ibidem,  vol.  iv.,  No.  61 . 

J  Undem^  Elizabeth,  vol.  xzxvii.,  No.  28.  In  addition  to  Sir  Henry  Crispe, 
Sir  Christopher  Allen,  Thomas  Walsingham,  Lady  Hari;,  Lady  Finch,  Lady 
Norton,  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Thomas  Kemp,  Thomas  Wotton,  Warham  St.  Leger, 
Richard  Baker,  Thomas  Scott,  and  Nicholas  St.  Leger  were  to  attend  the  "  Lady 
Cecilia  "  at  Dover. 

§  Ibidem,  Elizabeth,  vol.  xlvi.  No.  77.  ||  Ibidem,  vol.  Ixxx.  No.  43. 

IT  Ibidem,  vol.  Ixxx.,  No.  61. 
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Nash  Cottbt  Cave. 

In  the  garden  behind  Nash  Court,  there  is  a  subterranean 
chamber,  or  series  of  chambers,  excavated  in  the  chalk.  In 
the  year  1782,  as  an  inscribed  stone  in  an  adjacent  wall 
informs  us,  the  entrance  to  it  was  arched  over,  and  covered 
with  earth.  The  excavation,  therefore,  is  not  of  modem 
date.  When  we  descend  into  it  we  find  that  its  plan  has, 
originally,  been  that  of  a  cross  with  equal  limbs,  the  central 
portion  being  about  seven  feet  square,  and  each  of  the  four 
limbs  being  of  the  same  dimensions.  Access  may  have  been 
obtained  originally  by  means  of  a  circular  stair  at  the  end 
of  that  limb  which  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  those  who 
are  entering.  The  existing  entrance,  howev^er,  is  by  means 
of  a  flight  of  steps  which  occupy  the  whole  of  one  limb  of 
the  cross.  The  limbs  are  all  vaulted  in  chalk,  and  at  the 
springing  of  the  vaulting  they  have  plain  string-courses,  of 
Norman  character.  There  are  arched  niches  in  the  walls. 
This  excavation  may  have  been  made  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  it  may  be  as  late  as  the  seventeenth.  The  only 
point  which  is  certain  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  closed  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  Some  suggest  that  it  was 
intended  for  a  secret  oratory;  others  contend  that  it  was 
simply  a  hidden  cellar,  probably  used  for  smuggling.  Among 
the  other  subterranean  chambers  excavated  in  the  chalk,  in 
Thanet,  none  are  like  this,  symmetrical,  cruciform,  and  con- 
structed with  good  architectural  features. 
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SUBSIDY    ROLL    FOR    THE    HUNDRED    OF 
FAVERSHAM,   A"  14   HENRY   VIII. 

(^Public  Record  Office — Lay  Subsidies,  Kent,  No.  Iff). 

THAK8CBIBED   BT  JAHE8   GBEENSTREET. 

(Membrane  1.) 

KANCIA. 

This  Indentttbs  made  the  y]^  day  of  Aprile  in  the  xv*^  yer' 
of  the  reign'  of  our  souereign'  Lorde  Kyng'  Henry  the  viij^ 
witnesseth  that  Sir  John*  Norton'  knyght'  Eobert  Sandes 
Esqnyer  and  Eobert  Maycote,  thre  of  the  Comyssioners  in 
the  seid  Countie  of  Kent  by  au[th]orytie  of  the  Kynges 
Lettres  Patentee,  to  other  and  to  them  directed',  deputed' 
and  assigned'  to  do  (and)  put  in  execucion  all'  that  to  the 
same  Comyssioners  apperteigneth  for  and  by  the  Act  of  [th]e 
Subsidie  to  our  seid'  souereign'  Lorde  in  his  last  parliament 
of  the  lay  people  graunted',  and  for  the  fyrst  payment  of 
the  seid  Subsidie  this  present  xv*^  yer'  at  the  receipt  of  the 
Kynges  Eschequer  to  be  made,  haue,  in  the  lymytes  to  the 
seid'  thre  Comyssioners  assigned',  that  is  to  sey,  in  the 
Hundredes  of  ffauersham'  Boughton'  &  Teneham'  in  the 
seid'  Countie,  caused'  all'  the  Inhabitauntes  of  the  same  thre 
Hundredes  of  ffauersham'  Boughton'  and  Teneham'  to  be 
assessed'  accordyng'  to  the  effect  and'  tenure  of  the  seid' 
Act  in  maner  and  f ourme  as  after  in  this  present  Indenture 
perticularly  is  expressed'.  And  the  seid'  Comyssioners  haue 
named'  &  deputed'  Thomas  ffoster  of  Bakchilde  to  be  High' 
Collectour  of  the  seid'  first  payment  of  the  seid'  Subsidie  in 
the  seid  thre  hundredes  assessid'  and'  in  the  seid'  present 
xv*^  yer'  at  the  seid'  receipt  to  be  made : 

lis  WiTNESSE  of  all'  the  which  premysses,  aswell'  to  the 
one  partie  of  this  Indenture  conteynyng'  in  hit  the  per- 
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ticular  names  BTimames  and  sommes  as  is  aboneseid'  to  be 
certified'  to  the  Tresanrer  &  Barons  of  the  Kynges  Eschequer, 
as  to  the  other  part  of  the  same  Indenture  conteynyng'  in 
hit  the  said  hole  and  entier  somme  to  be  certified'  to  the 
Tresanrer  of  the  Kynges  Chamber  the  seid  Sir  John' 
Norton'  Eobert  Sandes  and  Eobert  Maycote,  Comyssioners, 
haue  sett  to  their  seales  the  seid  yj^  day  of  Aprile  in  the 
seid  XV***  yer'  of  the  reign'  of  onr  seid  souereign'  Lorde 
Kyng'  Henry  the  viij*^ 

The  three  seals  are  gone. 


(Membrane  2.) 

THE     HUNDRED'    OF    FFAUER- 

SHAM. 

BUBSIDT 

Petre  Grenestre  in  goodes  xl.  U.  zl.  8. 
Nicholas  Ofton',  laborer, 

forwagifl  xl,s.    zij.d. 

John'  Bame,  laborer  iiij.  d. 

Thomas  Peper,  laborer  iiij.d. 

Thomas  Laurent,  laborer  iiij.d. 

John'  Nooke  in  landes  m.  It,  yj.  b, 
John' BiTce  in  goodes  xl,8.  xij.d. 
Rychard  A  Mory,  laborer, 

in  goodes  xl,  $,    xij.  d. 

James  Abraham'  in  landes 

ty.  It.  f^,  8,  viij.  a,    iij .  s.  Ill],  d. 


William  Highwode  in  goodes 

arry .  Pi.    Tiij .  s.  vj .  d. 
Thomas  Wellis  iiij .  d. 

John'  Champion'  iiij.  d. 


Slephyn'  Hayward'  in  goodes 

cxx.li,  vj.li. 
Edward' Abree  in  landes  xx.i,  xij.d. 
Stephyn'  Napulton'  iii].  d. 

William  Hayward' in  goodes  x,li,  v.s. 
Rychard'  Laurent  in  goodes 

xy,li,  vj.s. 
Petre  Souger  in  goodes  xx,  li,  xz.  s. 
William  Sampson'  iiij.  d. 

Thomas  Napulton'  in  goodes 

XX,  li,  XX,  s. 
Richard  Hayward'  in  goodes  x,  li.  v.  s. 
Petre  Pacche  in  goodes 

ix.U.    iiij.s.  vj.d. 
Laurence  Hayward'  in  goodes 

xtty.a.  vij.s. 
William  Clynton'  in  goodes  x,  U.    v.  s. 

Margaret  Brayles,  widowe,  in 
goodes  X,  H.    Y.  s. 


Cristian  Gregory,  widowe,  in 

goodes  v.li.    ij.s.  vj.d. 

WUliam  Gregory  in  goodes  ii\j.li.  ij.s. 
Thomas  Souger  in  ^odes  xl.s,  zij.d. 
William  Kyng'  in  goodes  xLs,  zij.d. 
Richard'  Brodfeld  iiij.  d. 

Thomas  Priour  iiij.  d. 

Thomas  ffygge  iiij.d. 

Elizabeth  Gregory  in  goodes 

xl.8.    zij.d. 
John'  Neve  iiij.  d. 


zzz.s. 

•  •  •  • 

mj.s. 
zij.  d. 
iiij.d. 


Bartilmew  Elwyn'  in  goodes 

XXX.  li. 
Johan'  Newland,'  widowe,  in  ^ 
goodes  viy.  U, 

John'  Salter  in  wages        xL  s. 
William  Marler 
Egeny  ffrende  in  goodes 

odiU.  U.  vj.  8.  viij.  d,  vj .  s.^  vii^.  d. 
Robert  Waren'  in  goodes  tiy .  U.  ij.  s. 
WilUam  Stean' (?)  iiij.d. 

Henry  Tebbe  in  goodes  xy .  U,  vj.  s. 
Cristofer  Wylson  in  goodes 

XiLi,  zij.d. 
Hugh'  Capynter  in  wagis  xL  #.  zij.  d. 
WiUiam  nraunces  in  TOodes 

v%^,  a.  iiij.  8. 
Robert  A  Dane  in  landes  viy .  #.  v.  d. 
John'  Staunsham'  in  goodes 

vty.M.  ui^.s. 
Richard*  Best  in  goodes  xL8,  zi^.d. 
Thomas  Vnkyll'  in  goodes  xl.9,  zij.  d. 
Thomas  Lucas  iiii.d. 

Roger  Coole  in  goodes  i^'.  U,  iij.  s. 
ffyllipp'  Holman'  in  goodes 

xl.  8,  zij.  d. 
John'  Holman'  iiij.  d. 

Petre  Geffrey  in  goodes  xl.  8.  xij.  d. 
Thomas  Rclfi  in  goodes  xl.  8.  xij.  d. 
Clement  Deryk',  Ducheman',  viij.d. 
William  Webbe  in  goodes  xl,8,  xij.  d. 
John'  Amys  in  goodes  ty .  U,  zviij.  d. 
Richard'  Edynden'  iiij.d. 
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Thomas  TayUour                         iuj .  d.  William  Roger                            iuj.  d. 

Richard'  liichell'  in  goodes  Petre  A  Dane  in  wagis     ml,  #.    xij.  d. 

xl.»,    xij.d.  Jolm' Elmast  in  goodes    wl,s.    jdj.d. 

Robert  Hllles                              iiij.  d.  William  Edwazd'  in  wagis 

John'  At  Leese  in  goodes      x,  U,    v.  s.  ah  #.     zij.  d. 

Reynold'  Wyse  in  goodes  wx,  U,    xx.  s.  

John'  Hewys  in  wagis       xl  s,    xij.  d. 

Richard  Dray  in  wagis      xls,    xij.d.  Auery  Randolf,  Gent',  in  goodes 

John'  Hilles  in  goodes       xl.  s,    xij.  d.  g^,  u,    xx.  s. 

John'  Goodwyn'  in  goodes  uy .  U.    ij.  s.  John'  Knglyssh'                            iiij.  d. 

Nicholas  Clerk'  in  goodes     Robert  Marche  in  wagis   xLi,    xij. d . 

Rychard'  GeflErey  (?)  in  goodes  Alyce  Randolf,  widowe,  in 

,       _                                   lajides                     xviy.li,    xviij.s. 

Ance  B .  rde  (?),  widowe,  in  Raynold'  Snoth  in  goodes 

landes                                xffiyAi,    ix.8. 

Thomas in  wagis        Robert  Godard'                            iuj.d. 

John'  Hogyn'  in  goodes        Chadd'  Ck)sen'  in  wagis     xl  t,    xij.  d. 

Thomas  Tebbe  in  goodes       Petre  Hill' in  wagis           xhs,    xij.d. 

Thomas John'  Saunder  in  goodes 

John  Bartilmew                    tijAi.    xviij.d. 

John' man'  (?)  in  wa[ges]  WiUiam  CJosen'  in  wagis  xLb,    idij.d. 

Reynold'  Hill'  in  wagis     xl,  #.    xij.  d. 
(Membrane  2'*.) 

BUB8XDT  

Henry  Crafte  in  goodes        x,li,    v.s.  t>.  t.    j» «  •     •          a         i  i-       i  - 

BJ¥orward.in|x.de«^(;-.a    iiij.s.  f^^^J^^f^^'^'-   ''-'^^,1 

John'  Bedlowe                             iiij.d. 

Elys  Parker  in  goodes  v,  IL    ij.  s.  vj.  d.  Thomas  Cowper  in  goodes 

Robert  Parker  in  goodes  vii,U,    ij.s.  vj.d. 

iy.  li.    xviij.  d.  Thomas  flErend'  in  goodes 

Richard'  Parker  in  goodes  ^V-  ^»-    ^cviij.  d. 

iy,li,    xviij.d.  John'  Sendall' in  goodes  xl,$,    xij.d. 

John' Brownyng'                   *       iiij.d!  Thomas  Wed'                                iiij.d. 

William  Golson'  in  goodes  Thomas  Welsshe  in  wagis  xl,»,    xij.d. 

xl.  9.    xij.  d.  Thomas  Erley  in  wagis     xl.  s,    xij.  d. 

William  Rey                                 iiijid!  Stephyn' Skott  in  wagis    xl,s,    xij.d. 

Thomas  Hendyman'                     iiij.d.  Thomas  Bolynger  in  wagis 

Ambrose  Golson'                          iiij.d.  ^^•''    xij.d. 

John'  Drowry  in  goodys  

xl[vj.']  8.  viij.  d.    xiiii.  d. 

John'  Andrewe  in  goodes  xl.  t.    xi].  d.  Thomas  Bromston',  Gent',  in 

Elizabeth'  Morys,  wydowe,  in  landes 

landes                             xx.s,    xij.d.  xlv.U.viij.s.  iiij.d,    xlv.s.  Y.d. 

Luke  Pancake,  fllemyng',            viij.  d.  John'  Bewtie  in  goodes      xl.  li.    xl.  s. 

James  Webbe                               iiij.d.  Henry  Andrewe                           iiij.d. 

Roger  Catlott                               iiij.  d.  Richard'  A  Mounte                      iiij.  d. 

John' Croflfeld'                             iiij.d.  Richard' Byston'                          iiij.d. 

John'  Beawld'                              iiij.  d. 

John'  Irysshe  in  wagis      xl.s.    xij.d. 

John' Gyles  in  goodes      xx,li,    xx.8.  John' Iiysshe  in  wagis'     xl.8,    xij.d. 

Thomas  Hamshere  in  wagis  Thomas  Chamber                        iiij.  d. 

xl.s,    xij.d.  Peryman'*                        iiij.d. 

Margarete  Crafte,  widow,  in  John'  Gateman'  in  goodes 

goodes                             iiij.li,    ij.s.  xiiy,li,  ""vij.s. 

Robert  Smyth'  in  landes       v.  li.    v.  s.  William  Gosmore                         iiij.  d. 

John'  Noryngton'  in  landes  John'  Border                                iiij.  d. 

XX, 9.    xij.d.  Robert  Easton' in  goodes 

.  Ridiard'  Lull'  in  goodes  xxx,  li,    xxx.  s. 

iy,li,    xviij.d.  Hugh               ,  laborer,               iiij.d. 

*  In  several  entries,  as  hereb  partioolara  have  not  been  filled  in. 
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Bartilmewe  £Erend*  in  goodes  Thomas  Nicholas  in  goodes 

XV,  lu    yij .  8.  Tj .  d.  wh  s,    xij .  d. 

George  Oowper  iiij.d.  Cicile  Tretton,*  widowe,  in 

landes  x,s.    vj<d. 

Stephyn'  ffowle  in  goodes  xl,  8,    xij.  d. 

(Membrane  3.)  Roger  Garter  in  goodes 

8VB8T9T.  ggf}^  li^      Vij.  8.  yj.  d. 

Thomas  Pese  xa.li.    xz.6.  Richard' Garter  iiij.d. 

Thomas  Boycott  iiij.d.  Richard' Dreyton' in  lands  v,li.    v.s. 

William  Stonehonse  in  goodes  Thomas  Symson'  iiij.  d. 

XX**  markes    yj.s.  viij.d.  William  Gat  in  goodes      iiijM,    ij.s. 

Philipp'  Edynden'  in  goodes  Thomas  At  Hale  in  goodes 

xiij.  li,  fj.  9.  tnij,  d,    vj .  s.  viij .  d.  iij,  li,    xviij .  d. 

Richard'  Robyn'  in  wagis  xl.  9,    xij.  d.  Mathewe  At  Hale  iiij.  d. 

John'  Aytherst  in  goodes  Thomas  Overy  in  goodes 

ix.li.    iiij.s.  vj.d.  vAi,    ij.s.yj.d. 

Robert  Qoreham  in  goodes  William  Ga .  dyll'  iiij. d. 

iij.  li,    xviij.  d.  Thomas  Wyse  in  goodes 
Richard'  Grotynden'  in  goodes  xv,  li,    vij.  s.    vj.  d. 

xl.9,    xij.d.  Richard' Harris  iiij.d. 

Kateryn'  Randolf  in  landes  x.i,    vj.d.  Richard'  Appysley  iiij.d. 

Robert  Hunt  in  goodes     xI.b.    xij.d.  John' Mountiord' in  goodes 
John*  Payne  in  wagis        xl,8.    xij.d.  iiij.li,    ij.s. 

Richard'  Goreham  in  goodes  William  Payne  iiij.d. 

y,li,    xviij.  d.  Stephyn' Vpton*  in  goodes 

XXV,  li,    XXV.  s. 

Robert  Nicholas  iiij.  d. 

Robert  Rey  in  goodes       xx,li.    xx.s.  Henry  Lyyei^  iiij.d. 

John'Wodde  iiij.d.  JamjrsEstoy  in  goodes   xx,lt.    xx.s. 

Laurence  Graft  in  goodes  xl  s,    xij.  d.  ^^  ^^F* ,  ^l,^  HS'  ^' 

Richard'  A  Down'  in  goodes  ^ Cheke  (7)  mj.d. 

xij,li,    vj.s.  mgoodys     xl,[9.-\    xij.d. 

Laurence  Hewett  in  wagis  JV *a  ^  ait  j  j  "-*  5* 

xl  9,    xij.d.  rd' At  Wodde  mj.d. 

John' White  in  wagis        xis,    xij!d*.  5<\^*rd  ^r»^°*:  ^        ,        ^^j'^- 

WilUam  Bodyir  in^oodes  ^^  Cadman  m  goodes  xl,  s,    xij.  d. 

ix.li,    iiij.s.  vj.d.  Thomas  Momitford' m  wagis 

Thomas  Wetherley  iiij.d.  ^  ^  ,  ^  ^^       ,  *^-'-    S^5• 

Alyce  At  Wodde,  widowe,  in  i^^\  ^  P^"^,  HS*  ^• 

goodes  xfti.li.    viij.s.  Stephyn  Brayles  m^.d. 

John' Pynchen'  iiij.d.  f.^f  ^yS'^^J"  ,    .  '^^•^' 

John'Wodde  iiij.d.  Richard' Brokhole  m  wagis 

George  Standen'  iuj.d.  ^  v.  .  au       .  '    ^^a 

Pemeir  Tretton,'  widow,  in  John  Abram  m^.d. 

landes  xx.s,    xij.d.  ?^?^y  ^^  JS^^' 

Thomas  Trettfon'  in]  goodes  *^°^^  Morgan  iiij.  d. 

....7.     ..  _ 
ity.  a.    ij.  8. 

John'  Eyngis  ....  [in]  goodes  (Membrane  3*».) 

Xl,9.      xij.d.  fVBSTDT. 

John' Taylo[ur]  . . . .  v.Z*.    ij.s.  vj.d.  John' Byston  ^j-*^* 

Laorence  At  L^  in  goodes  John'  ffoster  iiij.  d. 

iy.li.    xviij. d.  John' Glement  iiij.d. 

Stephyn'  Taylour  in  ... .  xl.9,    xij.d.  John'  Middelton'  in  wagis 
Robert  Gowland  ... .     viij.li.    iiij.s.  xl,8,    xij.d. 

Thomas  Weldyssh' ... .     tfj.li.    iij.s.  John' Grenham'  iiij.d. 

Petre  ,  a  £Bem[yng'],         viij.  d.  Gristofer  ffairwether  in  wagis 

Henry  Dyae  in  goodes      xl.s,    xij.d.  xl.s,    xij.d. 

Adam  Sowgate  in  goodes  xl.9.    xij.d.  William  Bigg'  iiij.d. 

Thomas  Domyvair  in  goodes  John*  Mosse  in  wagis         xl,9,    xij.d. 

iij.  li,    xviij .  d.  William  Danyell'  iiij .  d. 

Henry  Adryan,'  a  Docheman,'  Thomas  Knolden'  in  wagis 
in  goodes                      iiij,li,    iiij.s.  whs,    xij.d. 


4M 
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Tijlkiirm 
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pB  mLm.    xij.d. 

Tii|.d. 
Joh[ii  ]  P[a]itncbe  in  soodw 

John^GeArey  iii|.d. 


Ridiard*  Drrluhi*  the  joi^er. 
G<flil\  in  ^vd»  Ir^ii,    ii^  U. 
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Elizabeth  Sharp',  widowe, 
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John*  ffryer  in  goodes  x,  li.    y.  8. 

'William  Potage  in  landes  n;.  li,  iij.  s. 
John'  Whitloke  in  goodes  xij.  li,  yj.  s. 
Thomas  Childmell'  in  goodes 

vij.li,  iij.s.  vj.  d. 
John*  Childmell'  in  goodes  xl,8,  xij.d. 
Migheir  Norynton*  i[n  gooldes 

xt,  8.  xij.  d. 
John*  Gilis  in  goodes  vj,  li,  iij.  s. 
Edwarde  Lull'  in  goodes  r;.  li,  iij.  s. 
Katerjne  Bourn*,  widowe,  m 

goodes  1?;.  li.    iy .  s. 

Richard*  Amys  in  landes      xl, »,    ^'.  s. 
Htephyn*  Amys  in  goodes 

%tj,  li,    xviij.  d. 
Petre  Otwey  in  goodes  iij,  li,    xviij.  d. 
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Thomas  Tretton*  in  landes  iij,  li,    iijs. 
John*  Tretton*  iiij.d. 

Richard*  Bodell'  in  goodes 
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xvj,  8,  xvj.  d. 
Robert  Owlett  in  landes  xx,  s,  xij.  d. 
William  Bigg'  in  goodes  iiij,  li,  ij.  s. 
John*  Qoodchilde  in  goodes 

ly.  h,    xvuj.  d. 
Laurence  ffryer  in  goodes 

tij,  h,    xviij.  d. 
John'  Shelyng*  in  goodes  xl. ».    xij.  d. 


Richard*  Gierke  in  goodes  xl.  s,  xij.  d* 
Richard'  Overey  in  goodes 

v,  li,    ij.  s.  vj.  d. 
Edward'  Buns  in  goodes 

rty.  It.    uij.  8. 
Thomas  Tharpe  iiij .  d. 

Thomas  Wormeh[i]ll'  in  go  [odes] 

xl.  t.  xij«  d. 
Henry  Cotyng'  [in  goodes] 

[ii\j.  li.    xviij.  d. 
Richard*  Wysse  in  goodes 

xl.».  xij.d. 
Symon*  Redborough*  in  l[andes] 

[x']xvjj,9.  mij.  d.    xvj.  d. 
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Stephyn*  Cowlande  in  goodes 

xl.  8,  xij.  d. 
Reynold'  Mason*  in  goodes 

v.  li.    ij.  s.  vj.  d. 
Richard'  Marchall'  in  goodes 

xl,  8.  xij.  d. 
Petre  Rigdon'  in  landes  xx.  8.  xij.  d. 
George  Marchall'  in  landes 

XX. 8.  xij.d. 
Stephyn'  At  Snoth'  the  yooger 

in  goodes  iij,  li,    xviij.  d. 

John'  Haveioy  in  goodes  vj,  li.  iij.  s. 
John'  ffynne  in  goodes  w.  li,  iii.  s. 
John'  Wodde  in  wagis  osi.  8.  xy.  d. 
William  Lye  in  wagis  xl,  8,  xij.  d. 
William  Babacom'  iiij.  d. 

Thomas  Barett  iiij.  d. 

John'  Coteley  (?)  in  wagis  xl.8.  xij,  d. 
Pawle  Hubbard'  in  wagis  xl,  8.   xij.  d. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ON  EOMAN  EEMAINS  IN  THE  CHTJECHYAED  AT 
MILTON  NEXT  SITTINGBOUENE. 


BY  OEOBOE  PAYNE,  JUN. 


SoMii:  few  years  since  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the 
grave-yard,  surrounding  the  church,  at  Milton ;  the  north- 
western wall  was  removed,  and  a  portion  of  the  adjoining 
land,  known  as  "  Church  Field,"  was  taken  in.  Grave 
digging  in  the  new  ground  at  once  brought  to  light  numerous 
fragments  of  Soman  pottery,  glass  and  tiles,  about  four  feet 
from  the  surface.  Masoniy  of  a  very  substantial  nature  was 
also  exposed ;  and  from  the  descn^ion  given,  by  a  trust- 
worthy  informant,  the  wall  seems  to  have  been  of  Roman 
work.  The  first  notice  received  of  the  discovery  was  in 
March,  1872,  from  Mr.  Parham,  National  Schoolmaster  at 
Milton,  who  had  procured  a  quantity  of  the  broken  pottery. 
These  fragments  consisted  chiefly  of  Upchurch  ware,  in 
great  variety  of  shape  and  pattern.  Prom  1872  to  1878 
similar  remains  have  been  exhumed,  whenever  the  ground 
has  been  opened  for  burial  purposes.  The  writer  has  pre- 
served, in  his  private  collection  of  local  antiquities,  several 
pieces  of  embossed  Samian  ware.  On  the  central  portion  of 
a  patera,  the  maker's  name  PRIMA NI  is  stamped.  Orna- 
mented roof  tiles,  a  minute  vase  of  coarse  black  pottery, 
and  the  neck  of  a  large  amphora,  of  pale  flesh  colour,  have 
likewise  been  preserved;  the  amphora  must  have  been 
capable  of  holding  many  gallons.  With  such  material  before 
us,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  spot  where  these 
interesting  relics  were  found  was  the  site  of  some  Boman 
building.  Prom  its  proximity  to  the  church  we  naturally 
connect  the  discovery  with  that,  or  a  former,  edifice.     The 
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^n  states  tbat  foundations,  analogous  to  that  previoasly 
jentioDed,  intersect  a  large  portion  of  tlie  oM  churchyard 
i  are  probably  part  of  the  same  work.  It  is  evident  that 
I  church  was  erected  here  at  a  very  early  period,  for  Hasted 
lays,  in  the  year  1070,  William  the  Conqueror  gave  to  the 
bot  and  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  the  church  of  Middle- 
a  (Milton),  and  the  tenths  of  all  the  products  accruing 
)m  that  Manor,  and  the  tenths  of  all  its  appurtenances  of 
s  land,  wood,  meadows,  and  water,  excepting  the  tenths  of 
honey  paid  in  rent  and  money.  Lambarde  in  his  Peramhula- 
iion  of  Kent,  quotes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Sexbui^a, 
the  foundress  of  the  Nunnery  at  Minster  in  Shepey,  left  her 
life  at  the  door  of  Milton  Church,  Other  accounts  state 
that  she  died  at  Ely,  where  she  had  latterly  resided,  on  July 
6th,  699.  In  some  notes  left  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Vallance, 
formerly  curate  of  Milton,  he  says  that  in  digging  to  the 
foundations  of  the  north  wall  of  the  present  church  several 
Itoman  bricks  or  tiles  were  found.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  account,  how  important  is  the  discovery  of  masonry 
in  this  particular  spot ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  slight  exca- 
vation in  the  churchyard,  to  tJirow  additional  light  on  the 
matter,  might  have  been  permitted.  The  Council  of  the 
Kent  Archicological  Society  agreed  to  vote  a  sum  of  money 
L  to  carry  out  such  a  work,  but  permission  to  excavate  was 
■  refused.  The  Roman  cemetery  at  Bex  Hill,  which  yielded  a 
I  rich  store  of  leaden  coffins,  described  in  ArclnBolotiica  Cantiana, 
YoL  IX.,  was  situated  beside  Milton  Creek,  several  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  church. 


LEADEN  COFFIN  AT  CRATFORD. 

I  Oh  the  4th  or  5th  of  February,  1878,  a  leaden  coffin  was 
discovered  by  excavators  employed  in  opening  the  Queen's 
Highway,  between  Crayford  and  Bexley,  for  the  purpose  of 
iosertiug  large  pipes  required  for  the  West  £ent  Drainage 
Works.  From  the  accounts  given  of  it  there  seems  very  little 
room  for  doubting  that  this  was  a  Roman  coffin.     A  rough 
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sketch  of  it  made  by  the  Bev.  Geo.  Savage,  shews  omam 
tation  of  a  beaded  pattern,  and  of  escallop  shells.  The  1 
however  was  unfortunately  buried  again,  and  the  soil  ranu 
down  upon  it,  before  any  competent  authority  had  an  op} 
tunity  of  inspecting  it.  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  and  his  fri 
Mr.  John  Harris,  have  since  been  indefatigable  in  tl 
efforts  to  get  the  lead  dug  up  again ;  Canon  Smith,  re^ 
of  Crayford,  and  Mr.  P.  C.  J.  Spurrell  have  likewise  mo 
in  the  matter ;  correspondence  has  been  held  with  Col( 
Lennard,  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Neave,  the  contractor, 
the  West  Kent  drainage  works ;  yet  all  without  avail.  ' 
exact  spot  of  re-interment  being  somewhat  doubtful,  i 
great  public  inconvenience  resulting  from  digging  up 
Queen's  Highway,  there  seems  to  be  at  present  little  h 
of  recovering  the  leaden  fragments. 

Mr.  Savage  states  that  the  coffin  was  lying  nearly  nc 
and  south,  across  the  road,  which  runs  east  and  west.  ' 
exact  spot  of  its  discovery  was  very  near  the  boundary  1 
between  the  parishes  of  Crayford  and  Bexley,  about  30  ya 
east  of  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  Iron  Church  of  St.  Jo 
Bexley.  Mr.  Savage  saw  a  portion  of  the  jaw-bone  of 
occupant  of  the  coffin.  Some  teeth  in  it  were  perfect, 
the  "  wisdom  tooth  "  was  in  the  jaw  and  had  not  been  "  ci 
The  remains  were  those  of  a  young  female. 


EOMAN  COFFIN  OF  LEAD  AT  CHATHAM. 

The  Precinct^  Rochester y  24th  May^  li. 
My  dear  Sib, 

I  heard  yesterday  from  Mr.  George  Winch  of  Chathi 
the  Clerk  to  the  Burial  Board  there,  of  a  recent  discover} 
the  cemetery  of  an  interment,  which  Mr.  Boach  Smith  ' 
seen,  and  assigns  to  the  fourth  century.  I  had  been  a-^ 
from  home  three  days,  or  I  should  have  had  Mr.  W.'s  lei 
earlier,  and  would  have  let  you  know.  I  have  seen 
remains  to-day,  the  body  is  evidently  that  of  a  man,  t 
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apparently  of  middle  age;  the  remains  were  found  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  bound  at  the  edges  with  iron,  and  orna- 
mented on  the  seams  with  a  beadwork  ornament.  Among 
several  impressions  of  an  escallop  shell,  one,  where  the  head 
rested,  is  particularly  perfect.  There  were  two  small  glass 
vessels  inside,  now  in  fragments ;  the  lower  jaw  with  the 
teeth  nearly  perfect,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hair,  are  pre- 
served; outsidethe  coffin  were  two  ordinary  yellow- ware  vessels. 
The  leaden  coffin  was  evidently  inside  one  of  wood;  the  latter 
must  have  been  of  considerable  thickness,  I  should  think 
quite  four  inches.  Several  hollow  nails  were  foimd,  which 
no  doubt  had  secured  the  whole  together.  I  saw  one  nail, 
which  was  certainly  six  inches  in  length,  or  very  nearly  so. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lead  coffin,  the  bones  and  the  nails, 
are  at  the  Chatham  Cemetery.  The  upper  part  of  the  coffin, 
with  the  ornaments  I  have  mentioned,  the  remains  of  the 
glass  vessels  and  the  earthenware  vessels,  are  at  the  Office  of 
the  Chatham  Local  Board  in  the  Military  Eoad,  Chatham, 
where  they  will  be  preserved.  Mr.  Winch  mentioned  to  me 
that  Mr.  Payne  of  Sittingboume  would  probably  make  some 
notes ;  he  had  already  seen  the  remains. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  Arnold. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott  Bobertson. 


SUBTEERANEAN  SHAFT  AT  ELTHAM  PARK. 

In  February,  1878,  at  the  residence  of  Thomas  Jackson, 
Esq.,  Eltham  Park,  excavators  seeking  to  remedy  a  leakage 
in  the  North  Kent  Company's  Water  supply,  came  upon  a 
disused  brick  drain,  21  inches  wide  and  26  inches  high,  with 
semicircular  arch.  A  man  entering  this  drain  found  that 
it  ended  at  the  top  of  a  circular  shaft,  140  feet  deep,  and 
49^  inches  in  diameter,  which  terminated  in  a  huge  chamber, 
excavated  in  the  chalk.     This  chamber  is  of  irregular  shape, 
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but  its  extreme  dimensions  are  63  feet  by  40,  and  its  beight 
9i  feet.  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  estimates  that  about  1000  tons 
of  chalk  have  been  excavated  from  it.  The  circular  shaft  is 
lined  with  bricks,  for  a  depth  of  76  feet,  and  below  that  its 
lining  is  formed  of  chalk  blocks.  Mr.  Jackson  says  that  in 
a  well,  sunk  not  far  from  the  shaft,  no  chalk  was  found 
until  the  excavation  had  reached  a  depth  of  114  feet. 
Gravel  and  ferruginous  sand  occupy  the  upper  40  feet ;  clays, 
green  sand,  and  a  pebble  bed,  about  22  feet;  then  come 
52  feet  of  pure  white  sand,  beneath  which  is  the  chalk. 


ACOUSTIC  JAES  IN  LEEDS  CHTJECH. 

Leeds  Vicarnge, 
Maidstone  J  August  13^%,  1878. 
Dear  Sib, 

There  has  been  some  pottery  discovered  in  a  wall  in 
Leeds  Church,  now  in  course  of  restoration.  The  portion  of 
wall,  in  which  the  jars  are,  is  to  come  down ;  a  portion  has 
already  been  taken  down,  and  the  pots  (eight  in  number) 
have  been  taken  out  of  it,  somewhat  damaged  in  the  removal. 
I  can  get  the  other  part  of  the  wall,  in  which  are  six  more 
jars,  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  I  think.  Can  you 
come  over  and  look  at  them,  and  their  curious  position, 
before  they  are  further  disturbed?  They  are  placed  in  a 
row  in  the  wall,  above  the  arches  of  the  nave,  equidistant 
from  each  other. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.   P.   MOBBIS. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Scott  Robertson. 
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Abbott,  ArchbiBhop,  56. 

Abchery,  Henry,  221. 

Abel,    John,     304 ;    Margeria,     304 ; 

Walter,  304. 
Abelyn,  Thomas,  223. 
Abercom,  James,  2nd  earl  of,  64. 
Abergavenny,  lord,   Dorothy    Nevill, 

daughter  of,  144. 
Abyssinian  torques,  or  armillse,  319. 
Acholt,  Thomas  de,  206. 
Acoustic  jars  in  walls  of  Leeds  church, 

432. 
Acrise,  214,  299. 
Acstane,  hundred,  233. 
Adesham,  John  de,  236. 
Adestoke,  Bartholomew  de,  228. 
Adington,  224,  225. 
Advowsons,  sale  of  (1314),  291,  303. 
iEdbald,  king,  180,  181,  192. 
^thelburga,   183,  191  ;    called  Ead- 

burg,  191,  193  ;  Saint,  195. 
^thelberht,  king,  180,  188,  191,  249. 
^thebred,  king,  180,  187. 
Aghenet,  honor  of,  212,  222. 
Akemcre,  237. 
Alard,  Qenrase,  211. 
Albemarle,  earl  of,  227. 
Albrincis,  barony  de,  214. 
Alcher's  son,  222. 
Aldelond,  William,  377. 
Aldelose,  220 ;  Symon  dc,  220. 
Aldyntone,  210,  230-1 ;  rector  of,  251. 
Alegate,  prior  de,  236. 
Aleghestowe  (Halstow),  227. 
Alexander,  William,  235. 
Alington,  224. 
Alkham,  214,  215. 
Alkham,  Thos.  dc,  215. 
All  Hallows,  Hoo,  227. 
All  Saints,  Thanct,  251. 
Alolvesbruggc,  %ee  Alulphsbridge. 
Altar  table  with  movable  top,  24. 
Alulphsbridge,  hundred  of,  210,  211. 
Andrews,  JcSm  (Thanet),  1480,  24. 
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Antrim,  earl  of  (1637),  74. 

Appeltone,  208. 

Appledore  (^AmUdre)^  222. 

Apuldrefeld,  Henry  de,  210,  235,  236  ; 
Joan  de,  216. 

Archibald  (Erchelmud),  Martin,  297, 
298  299 

Argyll,  earl  of  (1626),  56. 

Armada,  precautions  at  Canterbury, 
1581,  43-45. 

Armorial  bearings  of  Angle,  Bray, 
Brooke,  Bitton,  Boteler,  Caldecot, 
Cheddar,  Qifton,  Cavendish,  Cara- 
doc,  Croyser,  Dabcmon,  Duke,  Fnr- 
neaux,  Fitzosbome,  Fitzhugh,  Gon- 
ville.  Gray,  Greene,  Gumey,  Hal- 
lighwell,  Harvey,  Harlinge,  Ingolds- 
thorpe,  Jerningham,  Kelvedon,  Lou- 
dam,  Marmion,  Montfort,  Mortimer, 
Norbury,  Newton,  Perrott,  St.  Quin- 
tin,  Staveley,  Sherborne,  Sudeley, 
Trough  ton,  128-131 ;  Manston  and 
St.  Nicholas,  175 ;  Gravesend,  65  ; 
Aubigny,  Clifton,  D'Arcy,  Lenox, 
Stuart,  67. 

Arnold,  A.  A.,  on  Roman  coffin  at 
Chatham,  430. 

Arsikc,  honor  of,  216  ;  Joanna  de,  236. 

Arundel,  earl  of,  66. 

Ash  by  Sandwich,  291. 

Ash  by  Wrotham,  234. 

Ashford,  220. 

Assize  of  bread  in  middle  ages,  821- 
328. 

Atstede,  Rodland  de,  228. 

Attebourne  hospital,  212. 

Atte  Bregge,  John,  301 ;  Godeleva,  301. 

Atte  Denne,  William,  294,  301  ;  Sara, 
294,  301  ;  Walter,  301. 

Atte  Doune,  Robert,  232. 

Atte  Hclle,  John,  295 ;  Alice,  295. 

Attehethe,  Walter  and  Lucia,  291. 

Atte  More,  John,  290 ;  Stephen,  290. 
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Atte  Pette,  Richard,  300;    Johanna, 

300. 
Atte  Stighele,  William,  295 ;  Jaliana, 

296. 
Atte  Stokke,  John,  302  ;  Alice,  302. 
Attewell,  John,  289, 296,  301 ;  Lavina, 

289. 
Atte  Stone,  Peter,  377. 
Aubemarlie,  see  Albemarle. 
Aubervile,  heirs  of  Wm.  de,  213. 
Aucher,  query,  tee  Alcher. 
Augj,  honor  of,  209,  see  En. 
Averenches,  214;  Wm.  de,  206. 
Aylesford,   lathe  of,  223,  233;  town 

o^  224,  302  ;  manor  of,  224. 


Babb's  Hill,  41,  43. 
Badekeleghe  hundred,  221. 
Baden,  margrave  df,  Christopher,  148. 
Badlesmere,  217,  218,  227. 
Badlesmeie,  Barth.  de,  207,  208,  216, 

218.  227, 503. 
Bakechilde,  see  Bapchild. 
Bakere,  Richard  le,  300 ;  Thomas,  300 ; 

Alice,  300. 
Balance  Sheet  for  1877,  zxxiii. 
Baldwyn,  archbishop,  271-3,  395-6. 
Bailer,  Edmund,  1 44. 
Bapchild,  294,  305. 
Bardulf,  Wm.,  237. 
Barfreston,  210. 
Barham,  203  ;  Down,  42,  43. 
Barham,  Gilbert  de,  203 ;  Henry  de, 

203. 
Banning     {Chanthramllnge),     230; 

Great,  230;  Little,  230. 
Banning  {BarmZinge),  Robert  de,  230; 

Stephen  de,  230. 
Barnes,  Geo.,  Lord  Mayor  1552, 135. 
Barry,  John,  220. 

Bartelmeu,  Simon,  307  ;  Cecilia,  307. 
Battely  quoted,  1,  12,  13,  417. 
Baventh,  Roger  de,  226. 
Bayli,  Adam,  295  ;  Isabella,  295. 
Bealdeag,  188. 
Beamondestone,  216. 
Beaufcld,  208. 
Beauveise,  Wm.  de,  206. 
Beawesberghe  hundred,  207,  208. 
Beckenham,  see  Beghenham. 
Begeham,  220,  227,  236. 
Begham  (Bayham),  abbot  of,  230. 
Beghenham,  296,  297. 
Beke,  Richard  del,  204. 
Bekel,  226. 

Bckesbourne,  see  Livingsboume. 
Bekeshurst,  218. 
Bekewelle,  Willm.  de,  216. 
Bele  Crugge,  boroMe  la,  222. 
Belewe,  John  de,  229. 
Belke,  Michael,  424 ;  William,  424. 


Bell  inscriptions,  at  Minster,  Thanet, 
171,  352. 

Bell-founder,  a,  at  Canterbory,  38. 

Beltyngg,  John  de,  302. 

Benenden  (Bynindenne),  221, 291,  306. 

Beneqwike  boro'  in  Alulphsbridge, 
211. 

Benstede,  John  de,  228. 

Berbelinge  (Banning?),  Symon  de, 
226. 

Berchangre,  Willm.  de,  210. 

Berdefeld.  John  de,  302;  Isabella, 
302. 

Berekere,  203. 

Berfreystone,  210. 

Bergestede  {Bearsted),  231. 

Berghstede,  Richd.  de,  232. 

Berham,  see  Barham. 

Berling,  see  Birling. 

Bermondeseye,  heirs  of  Hugh  de,  228. 

Bernard,  John,  231,  291 ;  Ralph,  234. 

Bemays,  E.  A.,  309. 

Bemefelde  half  hundred,  223. 

Bernefeude,  John  de,  206. 

Berstede,  Walter  de,  226. 

Bertha,  queen,  191. 

Berton,  John,  377. 

Beste,  Henry  the,  296  ;  Mabilla,  296. 

Bethersden  {Beatrichesdenne)^  219, 
301. 

Betlesangre,  Peter  de,  207. 

Betles  Hangre,  209. 

Betlinghope  boro*  in  Alulphsbridge 
hundred,  211. 

Bettenhamme,  Margeria,  301  ;  Walter 
de,  301. 

Bewtie,  John,  422. 

Bexley  {Byxle\  304. 

Beysaunts,  Ramsgate,  379. 

Bicknor  (Bykenore),  230,  231. 

Biddenden,  301. 

Bikenorc,  John  de,  208,  231,  231. 

Bilsington,  212. 

Birchington,  xxxix.,  278, 279, 280, 335, 
402-418. 

Bircholt,  214,  220. 

Birling,  224,  225,  290,  306. 

Biset,  Robert,  224. 

Bishopsboume,  203,  303. 

Bishopsdenne,  291. 

Bishopesgate,  John  de,  306;  Con- 
stance, 306. 

Blackfriars,  residence  of  lord  Cob- 
ham,  147;  Queen  Elizabeth  visits 
him  there,  157. 

Blackheath  hundred,  236. 

Blakeboume  hundred,  222. 

Blakemannesbyrie,  203. 

Blakemanstone,  211,  212. 

Blakewosc,  213. 

Blean,  ville  of,  204,  290 ;  of  honor  of 
Glofiter,  206. 
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Bleangate  hundred,  203,  206. 

Blund,  Walter  le,  212. 

Blyburgh,  Nicholas  de,  296. 

Bocheborgh,  212. 

Bocton,  215,  216  ;  see  Boughton. 

Bocton,     Ric.    (harper),    1442,    31; 

Thomas  de,  299. 
Boctone,  Steph.  de,  209, 216. 
Bokjngesfelde  (East),  229. 
Bolenger,  Peter  le,  292. 
Bomylond,  John  de,  301. 
Bonekake,  John,  226. 
Bonington,   212 ;  Johanna    de,  213  ; 

Roger  de,  213. 
Bononia,  honor  of,  216,  217. 
Borwarmersse,  see  Burmarsh. 
Bosincompe,  John  de,  296 ;  Margaret, 

296. 
Boewoith,  Robert  de,  306  ;  Emma  de, 

306. 
Botiler,  heirs  of  Walter  le,  206. 
Botiler,  heir  of  William  le,  226. 
Bone,  Simon  le,  215. 
Boughton  Alulph,  216,  300;  Stephen 

de,  216. 
Boughton  Blean,  hundred  of,  215,  219. 
Boughton  Malherbe,  230. 
Boughton,  West,  231. 
Boulogne,  honor  of,  216. 
Bourne,     203 ;      Henry     de,     203 ; 

Thomas  de,  203  ;  Nicholas  de,  204. 
Bowes,  Sir  Martyn,  126. 
Boxley,  230. 

Boxley,  abbot  of,  224,  227. 
Boxley  in  Thanet,  339. 
Boyntone,  John,  son  of  Robert  de, 

208  214 
Boy8,*Mr.,*(1783),  6-10,  254,  258,J262. 
Brabourne,  220,  290. 
Bramptone,  Wm.  de,  224. 
Brasinges,  Wm.  de,  232. 
Brasses,  monumental,  164-6. 
Brasted  {Bradeated),  233. 
Branddrede  (next  Acrise),  299. 
Bray,  John,  lord,  118,  126;  Edmond, 

lord,  126. 
Bredgar  {Bradegare),  299. 
Brencheley,  229  ;  hundred  of,  223, 229. 
Breybroke,  Thomas  de,  236. 
Bridge  (Bregge^  293. 
Bridge  (Bregge)  boro'  in  Oxney  hun- 
dred, 211. 
Bridge  (Bregge),  hundred  of,  203. 
Bridges'  chaTCl,  St.  Nicholas  at  Wade, 

21. 
Bridges,  John  (1667),  23. 
Briset,  Amald,  231. 
Broadstairs,    256,    257,    330,    385-7; 

Pier,  386 ;  Milton  Place,  386 ;  chapel 

of  St.  Mary,  256,  386. 
Broc,  Laurence  de,  233. 
Biockmans  in  Birchington,  406. 


Broke  boro'  in  Alulphsbridge  hundred, 

211 ;  ville  in  Wye  hundred,  216. 
Broke,  Reginald  de  la,  237. 
Brome,    Capt.    George    (1471),    32; 

Symon,  41 ;    Captain    (1688),   43  ; 

Bartholomew,  44. 
Bromfeld,  Richard  de,  307;  Amicia, 

307 ;  WiUm.,  424. 
Bromheye,  304. 

Bromley,  236,  296,  297  ;  hundred,  236. 
Bromstone,  Iliomas,  422. 
Brooke,  farm  in  Reculver,  xxxix,  263 

Alicia  de,  252. 
Brooke,  F.  C,  of   Ufford,  162,  166 

Ralphe  (York  Herald),  253. 
Brooke,   Anne,  lady  Cobham,  125-8 

Anne,  142  ;  Elizabeth,  154. 
Brooke,    Elizabeth,     marchioness    of 

Northampton,  125,  129,   141  ;   Ed- 
mund, 131 ;  Edward,  131. 
Brooke,  Geo.,  lord  Cobham,  113-135; 

his  will,   121;  his  tomb,   126-134; 

Henry,  Lord  Cobham,  156-161. 
Brooke,  George.  125,   130,  135,  159; 

Duke,  161 ;  Henry,  131, 139, 140. 
Brook^  John,  125,  131,  139  ,  tomb  at 

Newlngton,  140 ;  Maximilian,  148, 

156. 
Brooke,  Katherine,  125,   142;   Mary, 

142. 
Brooke,  Thos.,   122-3,   126,  131,  136- 

139  149 
Brooke,  Wm.,   122,    125,   130;     lord 

Cobham,  142-156. 
Brooke,  Sir  WilUam  (ob.  1643),  162-3. 
Broomhill,  Bee  Prumhelle. 
Brun,  Jordan  le,  226. 
Bryanstone,  89. 
Bubb,  Mr.  R.,  xl,  169-171,  331,  353, 

354,  369,  .380,  398. 
Buckingham,  duke  of,  Geo.  Villiers, 

72 ;  duchess,  74. 
Bughurst,  Walter  de,  305. 
Burdefelde,  217. 
Burg',  John  de,  226. 
Burghman,  Thomas,  292  ;  Alice,  292. 
Burmarsh  (Borwarmersse),  211. 
Burstowe,  Wm.  de,  305. 
Burwardesile,  222. 
Butailes,  William,  233. 
Bynindenne,  221 ;  Roger  de,  221. 
Byrich,  Adam,  293;  Thoe.  le,  293; 

Dionisia,  293. 
Bywynd,  Peter,  303  ;  Willelma,  303. 

Cade's,  Jack,  insurrectioir,  377-9. 
Gales  Harbour,  Thanet,  392. 
Calehill  {Calehnlle),  215,  219. 
Caleson,  Robert,  392 ;  Adam,  392. 
Caleys,  Wm.,  392. 

Callis,  or  Calais  Grange,  Thanet,  392 ; 
Rent  of,  1702-1835,  393. 
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Callis,  Thomas,  392. 

Camera,  Wm.  de,  206  ;  Peter  de,  226. 

Campania,  Bobert  de,  217 ;  John  de, 

298;  Margeria,  298. 
CamvUle,  Bobert  de,  233. 
Canterbury,  290,  291,  292,  294,  303, 

306,  307. 
Canterbury,    Marching    Watch,    and 

Pageant  of  St.  Thomas,  27-46  ;  West 

Gate,  27,  37 ;    cannon  there,  a.d. 

1404,  30;    mayor  of,   33,   34,   42; 

guildhall,  34 ;  St.  Sepulchre's  priory 

bam,  37  ;   St.  George's  gate,  37  ;  a 

bellfounder    named    Oldfield,    38 ; 

Wincheap  gate,  42 ;   Walloons,  42- 

44  ;  inauguration  of  lord  Cobham  as 

Lord  Warden  of  Cinque  ports,  156  ; 

St.   Mildred's  church,  263  ;  castle, 

376. 
Canterbury,     archbishop    of,    203-7 ; 

211,213-4,216,  218,  221,  223,  224, 

226,  230,  232,  234-236,  242. 
Canterbury  Cathedral,    paintings    in 

crypt,  xlii,  xlv  ;  bells  sold,  417. 
Cantis,    John,    377  ;    Matthew,    397, 

406  ;  Valentine,  397  ;  Amisius,  409  ; 

Agnes,  409. 
Capella,  heir  of  Richard  de,  231. 
Carpcyn,  Robert,  290  ;  Celestria,  290. 
Casaubon,  Dr.  Meric,  vicar  of  Minster, 

196  ;  vicar  of  Monkton,  279. 
Casingham,  Wm.  de,  221. 
Casingham,  bailiwick  of,  221. 
Casscboume,   Emma  de,   215 ;   Thos. 

de,  215. 
Caste vi lie,  heirs  of  Wm.  de,  205. 
Catteford,  Alexander  de,  236. 
Caunvill,  Thos.  de,  289  ;  Eva,  289. 
Cecil,  Robert,  152,  154,  156. 
Cecilia,  princess  of  Sweden,  margra- 
vine of  Baden,  148,  418. 
Celtic  remains,  1,  18  ;  317-20,  329. 
Cerdic,  188. 

Cerytonc,  Wakam  de,  216,  234,  235. 
Ceryntone,  see  Cheriton. 
Cestretone,  Radulphus  de,  209. 
Chagworthe,  Hamo  de,  214,  232. 
Chalk,  225,  226. 
Chapele,   Robert  de  la,  301  ;    Alice, 

Geoffrey,  301. 
Charing  {Cerryngc),  219,  294. 
Charles  I,  king,  54,  et  seq. 
Charles  II,  his  christening,  58. 
Charlton,  292. 

Chart,  219  ;  hundred  of,  219. 
Chartham  {Chertham\  215,  292,  297  ; 

Master  Thomas  de,  297. 
Cbasthame    boro'    in    Alulphsbridge 

hundred,  211. 
Chatham,  217,  227  ;  hundred  of,  223, 

227  ;  Roman  coffin,  430. 
Chaun,  Geo.,  229. 


Chedestane,  Oliver  de,  293. 

Cheleshulle,  229. 

Chclesfelde,    237;    Bobert   de,  294; 

Isabella,  294 ;  tee  Chelsfield. 
Cheleys,  John,  301 ;  Isabella,  301. 
Chelsfield,  Symon  de,  219,  226,  237. 
Cheney,  Sir  Thomas,  117, 411 ;  Frances, 

411  ;  Henry,  411. 
Cherche  in  Eyhomc  hundred,  231. 
Cheriton  (^Ceryntone),  214,  215. 
Cherletone,  James  de,  233. 
Chetwode,  Ralph  de,  208,  225,  230, 

234. 
Chiche,  or  Chirche,  John,  377. 
Chilton,  Simon  de,  300. 
Chilham,  215,  216  ;  heirs  of  Robert  de, 

216  ;  Henry  de,  294  ;  Johanna,  294. 
Chimenynge,  Joan  de,  235. 
Chingeleghc,  224. 
Chislet,  206,  338  ;  church,  106. 
Chisulhurst,  304. 
Chivaler,  Thos.  le,  226. 
Clarke,  Joseph,  on  St.  Nicholas  church, 

Thanet,  19-26. 
Claveringge,  John,  165  ;  Roger,  165  ; 

Johanna,  Juliana,  and  Alicia,  166. 
Cleave,  or  Clive,  seat  of  John  Crispe, 

415. 
Clerk,  William  le,  295 ;  Loretta,  295. 
Clervaus,  Hugh  de,  205. 
Cleybrooke,  Paul,  389,  390 ;  William, 

389 
Cliff  at  Hoo,  225,  226,  297. 
Clifton,   Sir  Gervase,  60;    lord,  51 ; 

Eatherine,  his  daughter,  50,  61. 
Clonvile,  Wm.  de,  223. 
Cnolle,  Richard  de,  229. 
Cnolton,  209. 

Cobb,  Michael,  253 ;  Thomasine,  253. 
Cobeham,  Henry  de,  296 ;    Johanna, 

296. 
Cobham,  John  de,  217,  226,  227. 
Cobham,    70,    225;    park,    70,    151 

college,   165,   164-5 ;   church,   124 

tomb  of  Geo.,  lord  Cobham,   126 

brasses  164-5 
Cobham  hall,  49,  55,  66.  69,  70,  78, 

82,  87,  94,  97,    102,  103,  117,   125, 

146,  149,  151. 
Cobham,  George  Brooke,  lord,  113-136. 
Cobham,  Henry  Brooke,  lord,  49,  69  ; 

Wm.,  lord,  69  ;  John,  lord,  96,  101. 
Cobham,  the  lords  of,  by  J.  G.  Waller, 

113;  see  Brooke. 
Cobham  crest,  118,  128,  129. 
Cobham,  Frances,  lady,  146,  150,  163. 
Cobham,  Anne,  daughter  of  William 

Cobham  of  Hoo,  165. 
Cobham,  Reginald  de,  207,  209,  226, 

231,  234. 
Coclescumbe,  209. 
Coddcsthe  hundred,  235. 
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CJodeham  (Oadham),  236,  303. 

CJodeslonde,  218. 

CkKiintone,  237;  heir  of  Alajn  de, 
237. 

Cokride  in  Langport  handred,  211. 

Cokyn,  Alexander,  289. 

Ck)lebraund,  John,  212, 376  (Colbrond). 

Coldred,  xlii ;  see  CJolred. 

Colkyn,  Ralph,  210. 

Collars  of  orders  of  Garter  and  the 
Bath,  319;  of  SSS,  371. 

Collard,  J.,  of  Brook  farm,  Reculver, 
253. 

Collyswood,  Thanet^  385. 

Colred,  208. 

Columbariis  (Golumbers),  Philip  de, 
212,  213,  219,  220,  222. 

Colyn,  Walter,  307  ;  CeciUa,  307. 

Combe,  215. 

Constantine,  Stephen,  236. 

Conway,  Secretary,  57. 

Conyngham,  Elizabeth,  baroness,  372. 

Cooling  castle,  120,  124  ;  ville  of.  225. 

Coppin,  Abdia,  Alex.,  John,  367 ; 
Frances,  372 ;  Thomas,  367,  368, 
372  ;  Roger,  367  ;  William,  368. 

Coppinger,  Thos.,  146  ;  Frances,  146. 

Copyn,  Joan,  298  ;  Walter,  298. 

Com,  high  prices  of,  1631,  355. 

Cornhill,  Reginald  de,  198,  205,  218, 
312  ;  Henry  de,  218  ;  John  de,  218  ; 
Maud  de,  312. 

Comilo,  hundred  of,  207. 

Cosyntone,  Wm.  de,  heirs  of,  214. 

Cotesham,  Gilbert  de,  228. 

Coumbe,  John  de,  215  ;  Philip  de,  216. 

Coundyishalle,  William  de,  301. 

Cowling  Castle,  120,  124. 

Craft,  Henry,  422 ;  Laurence,  423 ; 
Margaret,  422;  Stephen,  425;  Sy- 
mon,  388  ;  Thos.,  388,  389. 

Cramavile,  Henry  de,  208,  223. 

Cranbrook,  209;  hundred  of,  222; 
Northborough  in,  222;  South  borough 
in,  222. 

Craye,  237  ;  Foot's  Cray,  237,  304 ; 
North,  304  ;  Paulynes,  304,  306  ; 
St.  Mary  Cray,  303. 

Crayford  (?  UercU),  236 ;  Roman  coffin 
at,  429. 

Crendonc,  Ralphe  de,  218. 

Cressy,  Hugh  de,  225. 

Creveqner.  Hamo  de,  201,  204,  209, 
211,  214, 215,  216, 218,  220,  221,  224, 
227,228,  229,  231,  232,  234,  237. 

Crey,  Richard  de,  227. 

Creye,  Symon  de.  225,  230 ;  Margeria, 
306  ;  William,  237 ;  William  de,  .306. 

Criol,  Bertram  de,  200,  204,  215,  216, 
222  ;  heir  of  Bertram  de,  206  ;  Gil- 
bert de,  305  ;  Joan,  wife  of  Nicholas, 
236;   John  de,  204,  216,  219,  224, 


374 ;  Nicholas  de,  207,  208,  213, 214, 
231,  236,  305 ;  Roesia,  wife  of  Ni- 
cholas, 305;  Symon  de,  220;  Wm. 
de,  207,  208, 

Crispe,  412-418 ;  lady  Ann,  412 ;  Anne, 
412, 416  ;  Avice,  415  ;  Barbara,  412  ; 
Dorothy,  412 ;  Sir  Edmund,  416  ; 
Edward,  413  ;  Elizabeth,  412,  413, 
416;  Sir  Henry,  404-406,  411,416- 
418  ;  Henry,  412  ;  Henry,  jun.,  412  ; 
Jane,  412;  John,  411,  412-415; 
John  of  Ore,  416  ;  Katherine,  413 ; 
Maria,  412 ;  Margaret,  411,  415, 
416  ;  Sir  Nicholas,  407,  411,  412  ; 
Richard,  412,  415  ;  Rowland,  412  ; 
Thomas,  408,  413;  lady  Thomasine, 
412  :  William,  412,  414,  416. 

Cristinmunde  boro'  in  Oxney  hundred, 
211. 

Crompe,  David,  398-399;  William, 
399 ;  John,  405. 

Crugge,  boro'  de  la  Bele,  222. 

Crump  farm,  St.  Nicholas  at  Wade,  398. 

Crundale,  216,  297. 

Crux,  Adam,  299  ;  John,  299  ;  Felicia, 
299. 

Culmer,  Daniel,  386  ;  George,  386 ; 
Guilford,  388,  390;  Henry,  390, 
404;  John,  386.  390;  Margaret, 
385;  Richard,  377,  385,  388,  390; 
Thos.,  390,  405  ;  Widow,  368. 

Cumbe,  Philip  de,  216. 

Cundeshalle,  John  de,  205  ;  Willm. 
de,  301. 

Curceys,  Wm.,  292. 

Curteys,  John,  rector  of  Minster  A.D. 
1401,  174  ;  William,  292. 

CuKt,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Memoir  of 
James  Duke  of  Lenox,  49. 

Cuxton,  70,  225,  226  (Colestane). 

Dacres,  Edward  (1630),  59,  61. 

Daf,  Robert  le,  222. 

Dandelion  near  Margate,  xxxix,  330, 
John,  377. 

Danegeboumc,  222. 

Dane  Court,  Thanet,  385. 

Danes  in  Thanet,  188, 345, 347  ;  Chris- 
tianized in  Denmark  in  9th  century, 
189. 

Daneys,  Robert,  218. 

Danish  architecture  in  England,  190. 

Dareut  manor,  233. 

Darenth,  north,  304. 

Darnley,  earl  of,  xxxv,  xxxviii,  51,  52. 

Dartford,  237. 

D'Aubigny,  Esm^  Stuart,  lord,  49-52 ; 
George  Stuart,  lord.  60,  71,  78,  86, 
87  ;  Katherine  (Clifton),  lady,  50 ; 
lady,  96,  98. 

Daundelion,  John,  377. 

Davington,  298. 
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Davington,  abbess  of,  256. 
Dearson  fann,  Preston,  47. 
Dearth    in    Thanet   and    East  Kent 

(1631),  366,  356. 
Delce,  228  ;  John  de,  204,  229  ;  Little 
(parva)f  229  ;  William,  son  of  John 
de,  229. 
Dome  (?  Denne),  Juliana,  296 ;  Bich- 

ard  le,  295. 
Dene,  in  hundred  of  Wingham,  206. 
Dene  manor  in  Thanet,  297. 
Dene,  206 ;  Richard  de,  206 ;  Walter 

de,  230. 
Dener,  Alured  de,  211. 
Dcngemcrsse,  211. 

Denintone  (Eastry),  210;  (Chalk),  225. 
Denne,  Ayice,  415,  4X6  ;  Thomas,  415. 
Depyng,  Ismannia,  297 ;  William  de, 

297. 
Derby,  Wm.  de,  299. 
De  Ro8,  see  Ros. 
Desiderate,  heredes,  210. 
D'Est^,  Sir  Augustus,  372. 
D'Estria,    Henry,    prior    of     Christ 

Church,  Canterbury,  299. 
Dettlinge,  230  ;  William  de,  230. 
Deverdenne,  in  hundred  of  Rolvenden, 

221. 
Dickin,  Mary,  253  ;  Wm.,  263. 
Dickenhathe,  311. 
Ditton,  224,  302. 

Dod,  Johanna,  300  ;  John,  300,  426  ; 
Robert,  293,  295,  .300  ;  Simon,  426  ; 
Stephen,  426  ;  Thomas,  293,  295, 300. 
Dodington,  294  ;  Simon  de,  220. 
Dorapneva,  abbess    at    Minster,   167, 
180-5,  194 ;  ali/is  Ermenburga,  alias 
J5bba,  167,  182;  probably  Domina 
.^Jbba,  182. 
Dorchester,  lord  (1630-1),  59-61. 
Dover,    242 ,     Castle    church,    263 ; 
Domus    Dei,  master   thereof,    208, 
212  ;  George  de,  209  ;  gold  torques 
found  at,  317-320 ;  Nicholas  de,  294, 
306  ;    Robert  de,  204,  207;   Roesia 
de,  209. 
Dowker,  Geo.,  on  Reculver  Castrum, 
1-13  ;  on  Roman  remains  at  Pres- 
ton, 47 ;  on  Reculyer  church,  248- 
268. 
Down  {Dmine),  303. 
Downbarton  manor,  Thanet,  392. 
Draper,  Bartholomew  le.  of  Westgate, 

289  ;  Johanna,  289  ;  John,  289. 
Dryland,  Richard,  424. 
Drury  Lane,  March  House,  52,  55. 
Ducarcl  quoted,  251. 
Dumpton,  385  ;  Richard,  385. 
Duncombe,  Rev.  Jno.,  249,  et  seq. 
Dunemersse,  211. 
Dunhamford,  hundred  of,  206. 
Donleghe,  Agnes,  297;  Richard  de,  297. 


Dnnmore,  earl  and  ooimtess  of,  372. 
Dorant,  Maud,  313,  316-316. 
Durante,  313-316. 
Durham,  Alan  de,  292 ;  Ciistina  and 

her  son  Thos.,  292. 
Durlock  lane,  Minster,  363. 
Duttintone,  203. 

Dymchurch  (7  Dunemerase),  211. 
Dyve,  John  de,  218,  219,  227,  287. 

Eanflnde  month,  3. 

Earconberht,  180,  183. 

Eastesture,  Robt.  de,  216,  220;  Wm. 
de,  216. 

Easthamme,  212. 

Easserdenne,  222. 

Eastbridge,  greater  and  less,  in  Worth 
hundred,  211,  212. 

Eastling,  217,  290. 

Easton,  Robert,  422. 

Eastry,  181,  209  ;  hundred,  207,  209. 

Eastwysele,  222. 

Ebbsfleet^  Thanet,  336,  338. 

Ecclesia,  Luca  de,  223. 

Ecgbert,  182,  183. 

Echingeham,  Symon  de,  234. 

Edburga,  abbess  at  Minster,  168,  186, 
187,  195,  344,  346. 

EdehuUe,  heir  of  Symon  de,  221. 

Edenbridge  (^Pons  Edeltni),  233. 

Edgardyntone,  see  Egerton. 

Edgarinton  manor,  297. 

Edmonton,  312,  313. 

Edvarod,  Agnes,  23 ;   Joan,  23,  400- 

401;  Val.  (1559),  28,  400. 
Edward  Thomas,  of  Sandwich  (1314), 

303. 
Edward  VI,  christening  of,  113. 
Edwy,  John,  213. 

Egerton  {EdgardynUme)^  219,  297. 
Eilmerstone,  in  Preston  hundred,  206. 
Eitham,  229. 
Ekles,  224. 
Elham,  213,  292,  298. 
Ellington,  Ramsgate,  335,  371,  379. 
Elmestede,  214. 
Elmham,  Thomas  of,  quoted,  168, 178- 

187,  329,  332,  344-349. 
Elmyntone,  210. 
Eitham,  235,  304 ;  palace  and  park, 

163,  431. 
Elwyn,  Bartholomew,  421, 
Elyntone,  see  Alington. 
Emondesham,  John    de,   306 ;    Rosa, 

305. 
Emptage,  Edward,  402. 
Enfield,  312,  314,  316. 
Engebergh,  Robert  de,  225. 
Eormenrede,  180,  182. 
Epalds  Bay,  Birchington,  402. 
Erchebaud,  Martin,  297, 298;  (Harche- 
baud),  299. 
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Ercheslo,  Symon,  209. 

Brmenbni'ga,  abbess  at  Minster,  167, 

182-185. 
Ermengltha,  196. 
Esehuret  in  Wrenstede,  231. 
Essmersfield,  216. 
Ealynge,  see  Eastling. 
Eslynge,  John  de,  218  ;  Ralph  de,  219. 
Esse,  Ralph  dc,  235,  tee  Ash. 
Esserst,  229. 
Bsshele,  293. 
Esthalle,     303;    Margaret   de,  303; 

Rich,  de,  303. 
Eston,  James,  423. 
Eswalle,  210. 
En,  honor  of,  209,  221 ;  . . .  honor  of 

the  Countess  of,  213,  214. 
Everard,  Joanna,  widow  of  Thos.,  298  ; 

Margaret,  298. 
Everinge,  215 ;  heirs  of  Henry  de,  215. 
Bverland,  206. 
Everle,  Wm.  de,  214. 
Ewelle  by  Dover,  208. 
Ewelle,  ville  in  Faversham,  217. 
EwcU,  in  Larkfield  hundred,  224,  225. 
Exeter  House,  Strand,  54. 
Exintone,  Matthew  de,  227. 
Exton,  John,  253  ;  Thomasine,  253. 
Eyhorne,  hundred,  223,  230. 
Eylesforde,  9ee  Aylesford. 
Eylnothyntone,  231. 
Eynebroke,  Walter  de,  215. 
Eynesforde,  234,  296  ;   Wm.  de,  234, 

237. 
Eynton,  Matthew  de,  231. 

Faier,  Richard,  422. 

Fairfax,  lord,  95. 

Falkham,  234  ;  9erri  in,  285. 

Fannes,  217. 

Farleigh.  228 ;  East,  230,  308  ;  West, 

296,  308. 
Farman,    John,    295 ;    Henry,    295 ; 

Stephen,  295  ;  WilUam,  295. 
Famingham  (Freningeham),  234,  235, 

303. 
Famborough,  303. 
Faukeham,  234  ;  William  de,  234. 
Faukener,  Godefrid  le,  213. 
Faunt,  Nich.,  of    Canterbury  (1471), 

32. 
Faversham,  42, 217,  295,  300 ;  hundred 

of,  215, 217,  420  ;  com  riots  at,  356  ; 

riot  in  the  church  in  time  of  King 

John,  396;    Subsidy   Roll  for  the 

hundred  (14  Hen.  VIIJ.),  420-427. 
Felboro  {^FeUhergh),  215. 
Felip,  see  Phelip. 
Ferrar,  Nicholas,  65,  86. 
Feure,  Simon  le.  800 ;  William,  300. 
Fisseboume,  John  de,  217. 
Fissheboume  (by  Faversham  7)f  298. 


Fltz  Adam,  Symon  de,  210,  228,  232. 

Fitz  Alan,  230. 

Fitz  Alcher,  Thomas,  222. 

Fitz  Alolin,  Thomas,  212. 

Fitz  Bernard,  Agatha,  303 ;  John  de, 
210,  211,  223;  Thomas  le,  303; 
Ralph,  303. 

Fitz  Emald,  John,  219. 

Fitz  Gilbert,  de  Berham,  Henry,  203. 

Fitz-Herbert's  Natura  Brevium,  286- 
287. 

Fitz  John,  John,  233. 

Fitz-Josce,  John,  223 ;  heirs  of  Wil- 
liam, 223. 

Fitz  Nicholas,  Richard,  220. 

Fitz  Oger,  Peter,  236. 

Fitz-Reymund,  William,  224. 

Fitz  Stephen,  Richard.  210. 

Fitz  Walter,  Robeit,  232. 

Fleet,  206. 

Flegge,  Wm.  de,  215. 

Flemynge,  John  le,  237. 

Flettes  in  Wingham  hundred,  206. 

Flint  weapons,  1 . 

Florentius,  St.,  167,  194. 

Flothame  boro*  in  Alulphsbridge  hun- 
dred, 211. 

Foghelestone,  John  de,  299  ;  Margaret, 
299  ;  Werrina  de,  217. 

Folkestone,  214,  215  ;  honor  of,  207  ; 
hundred  of,  210,  214. 

Folyot,  Edmund,  293  ;  Elianora,  293. 

Ford  house,  in  Chislet,  250. 

Forst,  John,  400 ;  Stephen,  400. 

Fotes  Cray,  237,  304. 

Frankeleyn,  John  le,  236;  William, 
220. 

Freeman,  R.,  Regulbiumi  a  poem,  6,  7, 
254. 

Frendesbury,  225. 

Freningham,  Robert  dc,  231. 

Frenkisshebakere.  John  le,  292  ;  Wil- 
liam le,  292. 

Frethningheye,  222. 

Friend,  Bartholomew,  423 ;  Daniel, 
405 ;  Egeney,  421  ;  Jane,  413 ; 
Thomas,  422. 

Frindsbury,  225,  285. 

Frost^s,  in  St  Nicholas,  Thanet,  23, 
399-401. 

Froude,  Mrs.  (wife  of  the  historian), 
372. 

Frowycke,  Frideswide,  411. 

Fynchingfeld,  Walter  de,  302. 

Gadyntone,  John  de,  204. 

Gare,  Adam  de  la,  305 ;    Alianora, 

305. 
Garter,  installation  ceremonies  of  a 

knight  of  the,  157. 
Garlinge,  Margate,  329. 
Garwynton,    Adam,    292 ;    Dionisia, 
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292  ;  Edmnnd,  292 ;  Ralph  de,  205  ; 
Roger,  292. 

Gatesdene,  Roger  de,  209. 

Gatton,  Robert  de,  217,  231. 

Geddynge,  210. 

Geldewyne,  Gilbert,  807. 

Gell,  Rey.  F.,  176. 

Genlade,  1,  3,  336,  337. 

Gerund,  Nicholas  de,  230,  231. 

Gervays,  William,  293. 

Gerye,  John,  fellow  of  Cobham  col- 
lege, 165. 

Gestlinge,  John  and  William  de,  203. 

Gillyngham,  Hugh  de,  227. 

Gladwin,  John,  master  of  Cobham 
college,  164. 

Glanvile,  John  de,  204  ;  Ralph  de,227. 

Gloucester,  honor  of,  204,  206,  217, 
218  ;  earl  of,  205, 214,  216,  224,  228, 
229,  230,  233,  236. 

Godefrey,  Jas.,  299  ;  Lucia,  299. 

Godemter,  222. 

Goden,  222  ;  Roger  de,  222. 

Godmersham,  215,  297,  302. 

Godwynestone,  John  de,  206 ;  Joan 
de,  218. 

Godwynestone,  217,  218. 

Gordon's,  Sir  Robert,  earldom  of 
Sutherland f  50,  et  seq. 

Goodwin  Sands,  342. 

Gorcsend,  403. 

Goscelinus,  author  of  Vita  See.  MU- 
drcthe,  178,  193,  344,  348,  349,  403. 

Goshale,  Walter  do,  206. 

Gotyslec,  Nicholas,  377 ;  Richard, 
385 ;  William,  377. 

Grain,  Isle  of,  336,  337. 

Grauene,  see  Gravency. 

Graveney,  219  ;  John  de,  219. 

Gravescnd,  223  ;  arms  of  the  corpora- 
tion of,  65;  lord  Cobham  (1550); 
bailifE  of,  117. 

Gray's  Inn,  57. 

Green,  Norton,  of  Milton,  Sitting- 
bourne,  139. 

Greenstrcet,  James,  on  knights'  fees  in 
Kent,  A.D.  1253-4  (38  H.  3),  197  ; 
subsidy  roll  for  Faversham  hun- 
dred, 420  ;  John,  389  ;  Peter,  421  ; 
Thomas,  426  ;  William,  426. 

Green  wax  rolls,  378,  379. 

Greenwich,  West,  235. 

Grendon,  Ralph  de,  218. 

Grenestrete,  John  de,  304  ;  Richard 
de,  304;  Robert,  304;  William, 
304. 

Grenewere,  John  de,  205. 

Grey,  Richard  de,  224,  227  (Crey). 

Grimgill  in  Whitstable,  411. 

Gromyn,  Adam,  226. 

Grymgill,  Heury,  426,  Richard,  426. 

Gumay,  Galiena  de,  225. 


Gumey,  Thos.,  of  Coldred,  AJ>.  1637, 

inventory  of,  xlii 
Gyles,  John,  422. 
Gysores,  John  de,  215. 

Haddon's,  Sir  Walter,  widow,  131,141. 
Hadestoke,  Bartholomew  de,  227. 
Hadlo,  Nicholas  de,  213,  219. 
Haeg,  in  Thanet,  180. 
Haghenet,  honor  of,  212,  222. 
Haket,  Radulphus,  209,  222. 
Hakun,  Richard,  220. 
Hakynton,  290,  296. 
Hakyntone,  John  de,  226 ;  Ralphe  de, 

226  ;  vicar  of,  307. 
Haldehalle,  221. 
Haldinge,  228. 
Halebergh,  222. 
Haleghele,  234. 
Hales,  John,  356  ;  Sir  Edward,  356 ; 

Sir   Humphrey,    149 ;     Sir   James 

(1573),  149. 
Halirede,  213. 

Uall^  probably  Roman  anla^  335. 
Hailing,  225,  226,  286,  300. 
Hailing  Court,  Thanet,  336. 
Halstow,  High  (Aleghestowe),  227. 
Ham,  210,  212  ;  East  Ham,  212. 
Hampford,  209. 
Hamstede,  Eustace  de,  222. 
Hamwolde,  209,  222. 
Hammyngherst,  212  ;  Henry  de,  305  ; 

John,  305  ;  Matilda,  305. 
Hannam,  G.  E.,  Esq.,  xxxviii,  xli,380. 
Hardres,  Nether,  203, 204;  Hey  (High), 

203,  204. 
Hardres,  Robert  de,  204,  214. 
Harewell,ville  inCalehill  hundred,219. 
Haringhame,  222. 
Harlakendenne,  222. 
Harty  {IIerteye\  217,  218. 
Harietsham,  231,  232. 
Harison,    Rev.  Wm.,  lord  Cobham*8 

chaplain,  155. 
Harte,  Sir  Percival,  126. 
Hartley  (Herteleighe),  234,  305. 
Harynge,  Reginald  de,  225. 
Haselhurst,  Anne,  412,  417  ;  John  or 

George,  417. 
Hastinge,  Mathew  de,  227. 
Hastingeleghe,  220. 
Hathwoldenne    boro,    in    Rolvenden 

hundred,  221. 
Haudlo,  Nicholas  de.  216  ;   William 

do,  289. 
Haukewellc,  Peter  de,  220. 
Haute,  Edmund,  176 ;  Eleanor,  176, 

371 ;    Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas, 315;  Richard  de,  296  ;  William 

de,  296. 
Hauvill,  Margcria,  303;  Robert  de,303. 
Hawkynge,  214,  216. 
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Haje,  Stephen  de  la,  216  ;  John  deln, 
229. 

Hayes  {Hese),  296,  297,  303. 

Hayne,  Thanet,  386. 

Hayward.  I^wrence,  421  ;  Richard, 
421  ;  Stephen,  421  ;  WiUm.,  421. 

Headcorn,  231,  232. 

Hean,  hundred  of,  210,  213. 

Hearth  Tax,  1674,  All  Saints,  402; 
Birchington,  408 ;  Monkton,  397  ; 
Ramsgate,  374  ;  Sarre,  402  ;  sum- 
may  of  all  Thanet,  408,  rwte ;  St. 
Lawrence,   374  ;   St.  Nicholas,  402. 

Hedecrone,  see  Headcorn. 

Hedelynge,  lathe  of,  207. 

Hegheland,  312. 

Hegham,  203,  225,  226  ;  Master  Geof- 
fry  de,  292  ;  Mathew  de,  236  ;  Rau- 
lina  de,  297 ;  Roger  de,  297  ;  Wm. 
de,  206. 

Heghisdale,  185. 

Heghome,  209. 

Helinandus,  monk  of  Beanvais,  238. 

Hemsted,  in  Benenden,  %ee  Hamstede. 

Hengrave  manor,  Thanet,  377. 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen.  55,  82-86. 

Herbert,  George,  prebendary  of  Leigh- 
ton  Bromswold,  65. 

Herbert,  lady  Mary,  72-74. 

Herbetone,  232. 

Herde  (?  Cniyford),  236. 

Hereward,  Richard,  210. 

Herlicum,  Wm.,  237. 

Heme,  6,  301. 

Hertford,  earl  of,  221. 

Herst,  Joanna,  291 ;  Johes  de,  209, 
216;  Philip  de  291. 

Herst  boro'  in  Fayersham  hundred, 
217,  219. 

Herste  boro'  in  Street  hundred,  212, 
213. 

Herst  boro*  in  Felboro'  hundred,  216. 

Heryngode,  Stephen,  214. 

Hescle,  Adam  de,  236. 

Hethe,  in  Wingham  hundred,  206. 

Hense,  Agnes,  216. 

Heymondenne,  in  hundred  of  Rolven- 
den,  221. 

Heyn,  CecUia,  308  ;  Robert,  308. 

Heynys,  John,  vicar  of  Monkton,  278, 
279, 411. 

Hey  ward,  Agnes,  293  ;  John  le,  293. 

Hicks,  R.,  on  Roman  Remains  at 
Ramsgate,  14-18. 

Higham.  ne  Hegham. 

Hilboro',  in  Reculver,  256,  256,  258, 
260,  261,  262. 

Hinxhill  {IlenguUt),  220,  306. 

Hobson,  Wm.,  master  of  Cobham 
college,  164. 

Holefbrde,  217. 

Holemedyn,  Folkestone,  216. 
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Holgthc,  Alex,  de,  228. 

Holingboume,  230. 

Holte,  Robert,   ob.  1503,  165 ;  Symon 

de,208,  210,  213. 
Honeberghe,    Isabella,    304 ;    James 

de,  304  ;  Richard,  304. 
Honichilde,  211,  212. 
Honynton,  Robert  de,  289. 
Ho,  Henry  de,  232  ;  Joanna  de,  232  ; 

Thomas  de,  232. 
Hoo  Joanna,  307  ;  William  de,  307. 
Hoo,  227,  290  ;  Wm.  Cobham  of,  165  ; 

hundred  of,  117,  223,  227  ;  manors 

of,  117. 
Hoo  farm  in  Thanet,  397. 
Hore,  Thomas  le,  291  ;  William,  291. 
Horlawstone,  John,  212. 
Homesclyre,  Mirabella,  290;  Robert 

de,  290. 
Horsmondcnne,  229,  291 ;   advowson 

of  church,  291. 
Horton,  in  Chartham,  216. 
Horton  Kirkeby,  234. 
Horton,   Monks',  214  ;     priory,  351  ; 

prior  de,  214. 
Horton,  John  de,  307. 
Hospittal  'Atteboumc,  212. 
Hosprenges,  tee  Ospringe. 
Hostringhangre,    213 ;    see    Weston- 

hanger. 
Hothe,  in  Reculver,  255,  379. 
Hothfield  {Uatfelde),  219,  222. 
Hougham,  209. 
Hugham,  Henry  de,  208  ;  Robert  de, 

209,216,233. 
Hugham,  Little,  209. 
Humanton,  in  Thanet.  180. 
Humfrey,  William,  377  ;  John,  376. 
Hunden,  Thomas,  abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, 350. 
Huntingfeld,  Laurence  de,  297. 
Hunton  (Ilnntintotw),  228. 
Hurel,  Adam,  306. 
Hussey,  R.  C,  quoted,  263. 

Ickham,  205,  292,  295,  307. 

Ifelde,  John  de,  303  ;  Margeria,  303. 

Iford,  Stephen  de,  235. 

Igbtham,  229. 

Insule,  comes,  see  L'Isle,  earl  de. 

Ivychurch,  301. 

Jakyn,  Alice,  295  ;  William,  296. 

James  I.,  king,  49-55,  72. 

Jenkins,  Canon  R.  C,  on  Minster  and 
St.  Mildred,  177-196 ;  on  a  mediae- 
val pilgrimage  from  Laon  to  Kent, 
238. 

Jeofne,  Wm.  le,  216. 

Jemingham,  John,  142. 

Jerusalem,  prior  of  hospital  of,  234. 

Jolliflc  aruiK,  372. 
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Montefichet,  Richard  de,  235  ;  Heniy, 

son  of  Ralph  de,  236. 
Montefort,  Symon  de,  233,  235. 
Morhall,  215. 

Moristone,  by  Shome,  225,  226. 
Moristone,  298 ;  Barthol.  de,  219,  223. 
Mortimer,  Ellas,  297  ;  Johanna,  297  ; 

John,  297. 
Mortuo  liari,  see  Mortimer. 
Mosewelle,  Roger  de,  232. 
Mounbray,  Roger  de,  225,  234. 
Mountes,  Wm.  de,  214. 
Mulling,  John,  30. 
Mundevlle,  Ralph  de,  235. 
Morston,  225,  298. 
Musarde,  Richard,  206. 
Murray,  Lady  Augusta,  372. 

Nackington,  203,  204,  292. 

Nailor,  Rev.  C.  C.,  vicar  of  Reculver, 

266,  256. 
Napulton,  Thos.,  421. 
Nash  Court,  Thanet,  xxxviii,  419. 
Nassinton,  John  de,  304  ;  tiara,  204. 
JVativi,  in   Kent,  284-7  ;    of  Sir  W. 

Septvans,  286. 
Natyiidenne  (Nackington),  203,  204, 

292  ;  Wm.  de,  204. 
Nessyndone,  in  Woldham,  224. 
Nettlestede,  228. 
Nevile,  John  de,  226. 
Newbuiy,  battle  of,  163. 
Newchurch,  212, 302  ;  hundred  of,  210, 

212. 
Newenden,  221,  222. 
Newington  church,  by  Rittingboume, 

monuments  in,  140. 
Newington  by  Hythe,  214. 
Newington,  in  Thanet,  3.S5. 
Newnham  (Newen?uim),  217,  294.- 
Newton *s.  Sir  John,  daughter,  146. 
3^/,  Ti^rU  of,  288. 
Nonyberghe,  hundred  of,  210,  213. 
Norhamtune,  Henry  de,  395. 
Normanville,  Ralph  de,  211,  222. 
North  bourne,  camp,  1688, 43, 46  ;  ville, 

207,  293. 
Northbroke,  Robert  de,  210. 
Northbynne,   Thomas  de,   207,   306; 

Sabina  de,  306. 
Northfleet,  223. 

Northman  ville,  Ralph  de,  211,  222. 
North  Mouth,  4,  336-343. 
Northone,  211,217. 
Northwode,  in  Whitstaple,  204,  384 ; 

in  St.  Peter's,  384. 
Northwode,  Roger  de,  223, 297  ;  Henry, 

297. 
Northwoode,  of  Thanet,  Thomas,  377  ; 

Henry,  377;  Manasses,  383;  Richard, 

384 
Norton  {Jforthone),  211,  217,  294. 


Norton,  Alice,  lady,  married  John 
Brooke,  140  ;  Sir  Thomas,  384  ;  Sir 
John,  420. 

Norwood,  of  Thanet,  383  ;  Alexander, 
383-4;  Alys,  384;  Antony,  388; 
J.  Dobree,  386  ;  John,  413  ;  Manas- 
ses, 383-4,  388-9;  Michael,  388, 
390  ;  Nicholas,  389  ;  Richard,  384  ; 
Robert,  388-9  ;  Simon,  413 ;  Thomas, 
390 ;  Wm.  386,  388. 

Notfeld,  Richard,  377. 

Nowell,  William,  296  ;  Elizabeth,  296. 

Nutstede,  223, 224. 

Nyewe,  Thomas,  de  Wotton,  251,  258. 

Offham,  224, 225. 

OfQiam,  John  de,  205. 

Okholte,  303. 

Oldfielde,  a  bellfounder  at  Canterbury, 

38. 
Olecombe,  see  Ulcomb. 
Omyndene,   in  hundred   of  Badeke- 

leghe,  221 ;  Richard  de,  301. 
Opeland,   cum   Ewell  and   Offeham, 

224. 
Orchard,  Lebbaeus,  277,  394 ;  Sybell, 

394,  395. 
Ore  (Ores)y  near  Faversham,  198,  217, 

218 
Ore,  William  de,  302 ;  Juliana,  302  ; 

John  de,  306 ;  Joanna  de,  306. 
Ores,  John  de,  222  ;  Richard  de,  222  ; 

Nichs.  de,  225  ;  Hugh  de,  232. 
Organistre,  Richard,  212. 
Orgarswick,  211. 
Orkesdene,  234. 
Orlawestone,  Wm.  de,  208, 212  ;  John, 

212. 
Orpington,  303 ;  church  and   priory, 

xUii  ;  EasthaU,  303. 
Osinghelle,  330,  334, 335. 
Ospriuge,  John  de,  204. 
OsiJringe,  217,  218,  290,  293,  294,  295. 
Ospringe,   Maison    Dieu,    master   of, 

206,  211,  232,  296. 
Ostrynghangre,  212,  213. 
Oswardestone  boro',  in  Langport  hun- 
dred, 211. 
Oterpole,  212. 
Oterpleghe,  216. 
Oteryngdene,  William  de,  231. 
Otteham,  231  ;  Peter  de,  199,  232. 
Otterden,  230-1. 
Ovenhamme  boro',  in  Oxney  hundred, 

211. 
Overlande,  213. 
Oxe,  Wm.,234. 

Oxenal  (Oxney),  hundred  of,  210,  211. 
Oxerode,  214,  Andreas  de,  214. 
Oxne,  236. 

Padelesworth,  by  Woldham,  225. 
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Pakkeire,  John  le,  205. 

Palmere,  Boger  le,  803. 

PalBtie,  boro'  of,  211 ;  heirs  of  Philip 

de,  211. 
Paramore,  Thos.,  20,  23,  400  ;  Henry, 

892, 397,  400. 
Parco,  Wm.  de,  228. 
Paris,  Elias,  295  ;  William,  296. 
Parker,  J.  H.,  C.B.,  xlii,  264-6. 
Parker,   Wm.,   390;    Margaret,   896; 

Thomas,  396,  397. 
Paroke  (in  Milton  or  Gravesend),  223. 
Partico  de,  see  Perch. 
Partrich,  Alan,  302  ;  Eichard,  302. 
Parva  Delce,  John  de,  229 ;  Wm.  de, 

229. 
Panrise,  at  St.  Nicholas,  Thanet,  26. 
Passelejc,  Edmund  de,  299. 
PaAsemer,  ISimon,  306 ;  Matilda,  305. 
Patrikesbourne,  203,  204 ;  canons  of, 

203,  289. 
Paulyn,  Thos,,  of  Stone,  Thanet,  377  ; 

Michael,  388  ;  Richard,  388. 
Payf orer,  tee  Peyferer. 
Payne,   Oeo.,  on  Roman  remains  at 

Milton,  428. 
Pearman,  Rev.  M.  F.,  on  yillenage  in 

Kent,  283. 
Peche,  Gilbert,  208. 
Peckham,  Great  (East),  229. 
Peckham,  West,  229  ;  John  de,  229. 
Pembroke,   Earl  of  (Aymer  de   Va- 
lence), 297. 
Pembury  {Peapinbery)^  229,  230. 
Pepernese,  339. 
Perch,   honor  of,  211,  212,  213,  216, 

220. 
Percy,  Henry,  Lord  (1637),  76  ;  Geof- 

fry  de,  234,  236. 
Perot,  Alan,  209  ;  Ralph,  209. 
Pese,  Thos.,  423. 
Pessun,  Nicholas,  236. 
Peter,  John,  306  ;  Isabella,  306. 
Petham,  yille  and  hundred,  207. 
Pctrie,  Flinders,  xliii.  432. 
Pettit,  Cyriac,  373  ;  John,  372  ;  Valen- 
tine, 390 ;  William,  877. 
Peuenesse,  tee  Pevenseye. 
Pevenseye,  Henry  de,  225,  226. 
Peverel,  John,  300,  801 ;  Avida,  300, 

301. 
Peyferer,  Richard,  son  of  John,  218  ; 

Fulk,  230,  231,  297  ;  Joan,  234. 
Phelip,    Thos.,    293;    Juliana,  .293 ; 

William,  293, 
Pilgrimage  from  Laon  into  Kent,  238. 
Pirye,  Wm.  de,  218. 
Pising,  208. 
Planch^'s   Ilitt,  of  Ath  (^Corner  of 

Kent),  202. 
Plays,  Hugh  de,  236. 
Plesetis,  John  de,  216 ;  William  de, 


312,    314;    Hugh    de,    312,    314; 

Richard,  312,  314. 
Pluckley,  219. 
Plumstede,  235,  305,  807. 
Pole,  Cardinal,  in  Kent,  124. 
Poltone,  209. 

Pontone,  Richard  and  Thomas  de,  220. 
Ponyndenne,  223. 
Popehead  Gate,  Thanet,  392. 
Popeshalle,  in    Colred,  208 ;    North - 

S)peshalle,  208  ;  inventory  of  Hios. 
umey,  of  Popeshall,  CJolred,  xlii. 
Port,  Wm.  de,  231. 
Porter,  Henry  le,  290  ;  Juliana,  290. 
Forth,  Wm.  de,  282. 
Postingle,  tee  Postllng. 
Postling,  213. 

Potekyn,  Joan,  299;  Walter,  299. 
Potyn,  Simon,  300. 
Poucyn,  Thos.,  291, 302, 357-360 ;  Mar- 

geria,  291,  302. 
Powcy's,  Thanet,  367-366. 
Pound,  John,  220. 
Poyns  (query  Poyntz),  Nicholas,  227, 

234. 
Prato,  Thos.  de,  226. 
Preaus,  heirs  of  Ingelram  de,  213. 
Preston-next-Wingham,    206-7,    299, 

Roman  remains  at,  47. 
Preston  by  Aylesford,  224. 
Preston  by  Faversham,  296. 
Priest's  room  at  Chislct  church,  108. 
Prikett,  John,  802. 
Prumhelle,  Mabilia  de,  211. 
Putham,  303. 
Pykot,  Wm.,  237. 

Pykwell,  Walter  de,  291 ;  Joan,  291. 
Pympe,  Ralph    de,  228;    Philip   de, 

296 ;  Alice,  296. 
Pyrie,  Wm.  de,  218. 
I^TTot,  Ralph,  209 ;  tee  Perot. 
I^Tiitonei  219 ;  Wm.  de,  219,  221. 

Quartremars,  heirs  of,  226. 

Queenboro'  Records,  326. 

Quemilo,  tee  Comilo. 

Queke,  John  411,413;  Richard,  411, 
413;Robertle,413;Joan,413;  Thos., 
413 ;  Christiana,  413  ;  Agnes,  414. 

Quex,  413-18  ;  chancel,  409. 

Quynt,  Captain  (1460),  81. 

Radenville,  310. 

Rad^g,  abbot  of,  227. 

Radmgton,  Sir  Baldwin  de,  313. 

Raleghe,  Robert  de,  223. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  138, 154,  158,  159. 

Ramsgate,  365-9  ;  muster  roll,  366  ,' 
list  of  shipping  (1626),  368  ;  list  of 
seafaring  men  (1623),  367  ;  tokens, 
368-9 ;  Nether  court,  372 ;  Roman 
remains  at,  14-18. 
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Randolf,  Avery,  416,  422 ;  Mary,  416  ; 

Alyce,  422  ;  Katexyn,  423. 
Rapton,  in  Chart  hundred,  219. 
Rating,  parochial,  on    ** ability*'   or 

income,  355. 
Reculver,  301 ;  castrum,  1-13  j  church, 

20,  248-268  ;  ville  of,  206  ;  concrete 

floor  of  church,  259. 
Redgwere,  222. 
Redgweye,  222. 
Redwyne,  Robert,  215. 
Regge,  Richard,  214. 
Reginald,  Walter,  296,  297. 
Regulbium,  1-14. 
Report,    20th    Annual,    xxzv ;    21  at, 

xliv. 
Retleghe  (Ridley),  234. 
Retlinge,  heres  de,  206. 
Rey,  Robert,  423. 
Reybersse,  *?«  Ryarsh. 
Reynald,  see  Reginald. 
Richborough,  2,  7-14. 
Richer,  John,  237. 
Richfield,  John,  378  ;  William,  379. 
Richmond,  Stuarts  dukes  of,  49. 
Richmond,   Frances,  duchess  of,  54, 

56,  58,  75  ;  Mary,  duchess  of,  84. 
Ringsloe,  see  Ryngslo. 
Ringswold,  see  Rydelyngwelde. 
Ripariis,  Baldwin  de,  234. 
Ripple  {Rippele),  207 ;  Anselm  de,  236. 
Risseforde,  Adam  de,  232. 
River  {Reiparia),  208,  209. 
Robertsbridge,  abbot  of,  221. 
Robertson,    Canon    Scott,    154 ;    on 

Minster  church,  Thanet,   167-176  ; 

on  a  leaden  vessel   found  in  the 

Medway,  309  ;  on  William  de  Wro- 

tham,  310-316 ;    on  a  gold  torques 

from  Dover,  317-320 ;  the  assize  of 

bread,   321-8 ;   archaeological   notes 

in  Thanet,  329-419. 
Rochester,  300,  307. 
Rochester,    hundred     of,    223,    228; 

bishop  of,  224,  225-7,  233,  234,  236, 

300. 
Rochester,  prior  of,  233,  304. 
Rochester,  archdeacon  of,  234. 
Rode  boro'  in  hundred  of  Faversham, 

217. 
Rodenhall,  310,  312. 
Rodmersham,  294. 

Rogers,  Elizabeth,  of  Bryanstone,  89. 
Rokesle,  304  ;  hundred  of,  236. 
Rokesle,  Richard  de,  210,  218,   224, 

232,  234,  236,  291,  294 ;  John  de, 

237  ;  Johanna,  wife  of  Richard,  291, 

294  ;  Walter  de,  296  ;  Roger  de,  304. 
Roket,  Elena,  293  ;  John,  293. 
Rokynge,  212. 

Rolvenden,  290,  292  ;  hundred  of,  221. 
Roman,  castrum  at  Reculver,  1-13 ; 


remains  at  Ramsgate,  14-18 ;  in- 
scribed tiles  at  Dover  and  Lymne, 
12;  altar  at  Lymne,  12  ;  pottery  at 
Preston,  47 ;  work  in  Reculver 
church,  259-264 ;  Romans  in  Thanet, 
330 ;  pottery  from  Minster,  331 ; 
pottery  and  masonry  at  Milton, 
428 ;  leaden  coflin  at  Crayford,  429  ; 
leaden  coffin  at  Chatham,  430. 

Romene,  Roger  de,  211. 

Romeyn,  Berenger  le,  312  ;  Gladyna, 
313. 

Romney,  Old,  299,  304. 

Romney,  derived  from  ruimne^  329. 

Ros,  barony  de,  214, 224,  234  ;  William 
de,  224 ;  Geoffrey  de,  232,  234,  235  ; 
heirs  of  Walter  de,  235 ;  Peter  de, 
296. 

Ruckinge,  212. 

Ruim^  Celtic  name  of  Thanet,  329. 

Rittupice^  330. 

Ryarsh,  224  ;  manor,  225. 

Rychefeld,  see  Richfield. 

Rydelyngwelde,  ville  of,  207. 

Rye,  42. 

Ryngslo,  hundred  of,  204,  378. 

Rype,  Godryngus  de,  211. 

Rysebergh,  John  de,  289 ;  Johanna 
de,  289. 


Sackett,  John,  387-9 ;  William,  387-8, 

390. 
Sadherst,  in  hundred  of  Chart,  219. 
Sackville  (7),  Richard  de,  215. 
St.  iSthelbarga,  195. 
St.    Augustine's   abbey,    Canterbury, 

177  et  seq.,  204,  208,211,216,235, 

253,  302,  332. 
St.  Augustine,  lathe  of,  203-210. 
St.  Clare,  John  de,  226,  234 ;  Willm. 

de,  226. 
St.  Elena,  nuns  of,  230. 
St.  Ermengitha,  186. 
St.  Gregory's  priory,  204. 
St.  John,  prior  of  hospital  of,  213,  218. 
St.  John,  Robert  de,  208-10,  217,  223, 

231,  234,  236;  Walter  de,  224. 
St.  Lawrence,  Thanet,  xxxvii,  369-74. 
St.  Lawrence,  John  de,  204,  373-4; 

Ralph  de,  374. 
St.  Leger,  Ralph  de,  222, 232  ;  Richard 

de,  232  ;  Robert,  417. 
St.  Margaret's  at  Cliff,  208. 
St.  Martin,  hundred  of,  210. 
St.  Mary's  in  Hoo,  227. 
St.  Mary  church  in  Romney  Marsh, 

302. 
St.  Michael,  Laurence  de,  218,  227, 

235. 
StMilburga,  186. 
St.  Mildied  1, 192. 


^^^^^P                                                              4A1    ^ 

St.  HilRitbB,  186. 

Scofbetone  boro'  in  Twymward  hnn- 

dred,  222. 

St.    Nicholas,    John,    ITQ ;     Benoett, 

Scott,  Jbb.  B.,  ?j.a.,  isiv,  411. 

^H          Thomoi,  176,371,  S77,  378  ;  Julians, 

BcQlt.  Kfttherine,  411,  416,  417;  Sir 

^K        176.  S71  ;  Bliubetb,  176. 

John,  411,416. 

^H    Bt.  Nicholas  at  Wade  church,   19-2f!, 

^H        SBl,  400-402;  ville  of  201;  Crump 

Scroop.  Adrian,  84,  87. 

^H        farm,  398  ;  Fiat's  farm,  399. 

Boryg.  Walter  le,  294  ;  Sara,  294. 

^H    St.  PauI,  esrloT.  311. 

SeosBlter  iSftaXtn^  301. 

^H    Bt.P«ur<CathGdral.coI]ectiQaloward8 

Sechoilc,  BichMddc.21fi. 

^H         building  (1607),  1 10. 

Beddon.  J.  P..  axxTii,  S63.  3fl0,  386, 

^B     Bt.  Peter's,  Thanct,  liomau  amphera, 

391,  392. 

^H        17  ;  oburcb,  22.  379. 

Sofforde  (Skefifrd),  230 ;  Ingernm  dc. 

230. 

^^m    6t.  Thomas  the  miutTr.  C>nt«rburj 

Selethrytha,  abbess  at  Minster,  190-1, 

^H        paguat.  32-39. 

196.  Si-I,  346. 

^B     St.    Thomas'    boapital.     South w ark, 

Belliudge,»OT  Senglyngge  and  Sellioge. 
Bulling  by  Houghton  Blean,  219,  301. 

^V        Bichanl,  the  master  of,  292. 

^V      Bt.  Werbnre  >d  Hoo.  227. 

Belliuge.   John    de.    209,    218,    819; 
Nicholas  de,  209. 

B      B^-  YmatuB,  194. 

H       SAlaman,  John.  22G. 

Bcllinge,  212.  214  ;  Soatb  S~,  212. 

■^      SalmcBton  GraDge,  xxxviii,  360-365. 

BcDtUnge,  237. 

Saltwood,  213,  294. 

Senglyngge,  Richard  de,  299  ;  Alice, 

Sanilw,  Hobert,  420.  426. 

299. 

Sandwey,  John,  263 ;  Joanna,  2B3. 

Septvans,  RobeK  de,  202,  231  ;  Wil- 
liam, 202  ;  Bir  WUliam,  285  ;  heirs 

,              Sandwich,  3,  19,  22,  42.  303,  337-43. 

^_       Sandwich,   Bymon  de,  204.  207,   208, 

of  EoW.,  206,  206  ;  John,  377,  378. 

^M          210,  373  ;   Tbomoa  de,  291  ;   Jcbn, 

Seven  hundreds.  231. 

^H         291  1    Joanna,    291 ;    Nicholas   de, 

Serington,  220,  306, 

■ 

Sewane,  beirs  ot  Robert  do,  20,i,  206. 

^V      SsQUtede,  229. 

Seyentoae,  «e  Beringlon. 

^™       Baricbegcrotl,  311. 

Seyvetoo.  wr  8e»ington. 

Barre  bddge,   tormerlj   a   ferry,   19. 

Shaft  no  feet  deep  at  Eltham  park, 

340-S  ;    YiUe  of,  201,  331  note.  402  ; 

431. 

cemetery,  S36 ;  muster  roll  (James 

Sharsted,  John  de,   221:  Fulk,  227; 

0.  367. 

Robert  de.  294. 

Banndre,  William,  377. 

Bbalockesboit,  29r>. 

Bftvage.  Amald  le,  231. 

Saxon  architecture,  284.  266 ;  Saiona 

in  Thanet,  334. 

1420),  30.  31. 

\ Say,  Win.  de,  203,  20B,  200,  210,  216, 

SbelfiDg,  Bcnedicta,  303;   .lohn  de. 

^m           219,   220,  22S,  229,  331.  23G,  2S6  ; 

303. 

^B        Ida    de,   209;    aeoffrev    de,    299; 

Sbclveston,  Johanna,  2n0 ;   Juho  de, 

^H         Idolda  de,  299. 

290. 

Shepeye.  296. 

^H    Bcbamelokrd,  Wm.  de,  216;   Bene- 

^H        diet,  2»7  ;  Ada,  297. 

^H     Bchontede,  John  de,  221  ;  Fulco  de, 

Pageant  of  St.  Thomas,  27. 

^H        227. 

SberreTe,  Reginald  le.  100;  Richard 

le.  357,  369  ;  Robert  le,  367,  400. 

^H    Bofaolve,  Amisla  de.  2.12. 

Shipwny,  lastof,  210,  215. 

^H    BchbiKlodeball.  211,216. 

Shirlnnd,  m   Hchitlondc   and   Shtre- 

^H    8<9bipwe7S,210,  2IS. 

londe.                                                                ■ 

^H   Bahirlondo,  Peter  de,  226. 

^H    Bchototde,  Wm.  de,  206 ;   Ralph  de. 

&bonie,S25.22<i,2Hl;   Henry  dc.2l3  ;           _■ 

^B       224 ;  IngerMn  de,  230. 

Walter  dc.  289.                                             ^M 

^^H    Sebome.  ft  Sbonic. 

dc.  207.                                                         H 

Sibby,  Uatthew.  226.                                      ^H 

^^B    HeonynUme,  heirflof  Ocoft^y  de,  217, 

^H        316:  Bonifa<xide,389. 

^H    Bt-Uildredll,  106,  177-194,  3t«>». 

BIbcton,  3011 ;  adfowaon,  303.                     ^H 

m  .  am 
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BibursDode,  212. 

Sicklemore,  Rev,  G.  W.,  372. 

Siffletone,  224  ;  Wm.  de,  225. 

Sigeburga,  abbess  at  Minster,  188, 190, 
196,  331,  346. 

Silegrave  boro'  in  Faversham  handled, 
217. 

Bilinghelde,  Endo  de,  209,  210,  216. 

Silovesbregge,  212. 

Sittingboarne,  305,  340. 

Skeat,  Professor,  xlii,  337. 

Slater,  Fredk.,  on  Chislet  church,  106. 

Slaves  iaervi)  in  Kent,  283-288. 

Smalhachesland,  311. 

Smarden  (Smeredenne)^  219. 

Smetbediche  boro*  in  Cranbrook  hun- 
dred, 222. 

Smeetb,  300. 

Smith,  C.  Roach,  P.B.A.,  2,  7,  11,  47, 
250,  254,  258,  259,  263,  268,  309, 
317,  402 ;  on  Roman  remains  at 
Preston,  48. 

Smythelle,  Gilbert  de,  308. 

Snargate,  211. 

Snave,  211. 

Snaves,  John  de,  211. 

Snodbeme,  Elena,  29U;  Robert  dc, 
290 

Snodland,  224,  225  ;  serH  in,  285. 

Snotebeam,  Reginald  de,  228. 

Soldanke,  Stephen,  204,  206,  207. 

Soles,  210  ;  Hamo  de,  210 ;  John  dc, 
210. 

Soltone,  gee  Sutton,  near  Dover. 

Somerden,  hundred  of,  233. 

Somerset  House,  90. 

Somery,  Adam  de,  217;  John  de,  232. 

Soreng,  Thomas,  234. 

Sortho.  Robert  de,  of  Ludenham,  218. 

South  fleet,  nervi  in,  285. 

South  Selling,  212. 

Sponsors'  names  registered  at  Biroh- 
ington,  412. 

Spcldhurst  {SpUphurH),  229,  230. 

Sprackling,  Adam,  371 ;  Catherine, 
371 ;  Nicholas,  .371  ;  Robert,  371, 
367;  William,  413. 

Sprot,  John,  305  ;  Matilda,  305. 
Sprotte,  John,  master  of  Cobham  col- 
lege, 165. 

Spycer,  John,  vicar  of  Monkton,  277, 
279. 

Stales'field,  217,  218. 

Stanes,  233. 

Staunsham  (Strafuham)^  John,  421. 

Stelling,  296. 

Stephurst  in  Badekelcghe    hundred, 

221. 
Sterre,  John,  307. 

Stcucghindenne,  Adam  dc,  306  ;  Wil- 
liam de,  306. 
Stiford,  Michael  de,  238. 


Stockbniy  {Stohehtry),  230;  {Stooh- 
ynghery)  231 ;  {Stoke  Ingekeri\  236. 
Stodmarsh,  205. 
StoU,  Henry,  2?3. 
Stoke  Ingeberi,  9ee  Stockbury. 
Stoke  in   Hoo,  227,  304;  SibUIa  de, 
233 ;    Theodoritus  de,  227;  Walter 
de,  233. 
Stokynhamme.  John  de,  292  ;  Juliana 

de,  292. 
Stone  by  Dartford,  304. 
Stone  by  Faversham,  298. 
Stone,  aervi  in,  285. 
Stonyene,  Dan.  de,  291 ;  Joan,  291. 
Stonore,  Thanet,  331-334. 
Stortegrave    (Scottegrave),    William 

de,  234. 
Stouhland,  Richard,  235. 
Stourmouth    (Stormuhe),    206,    338; 

Thomas  de,  206. 
Stowting,  210,  214. 
Street,  hundred  of,  210,  212  ;  boro*  of, 

212,  213. 
Street^  an  indication  of  old  Roman 

Via,  335. 
Strood,  70,  225,  226,  307;  master  of 

DomdB  Dei  at,  226. 
Stuart,  lady  Anne,  58  ;  lord  Bernard, 
51,  79,  87,  93  ;  lady  Elizabeth,  56 ; 
lady  Frances,  62;  lord  John,  61, 
79,  87,  89 ;  lord  Ludovic,  51,  80, 
105. 
Stuart's,    Andrew,    History    of    the 

Stewartf,  50. 
Stupesdone  ville  in  Faversham  hun- 
dred, 217. 
Stureye,  296. 
Sturtone,  Alex,  de,  213. 
Stutyngtone  (Stowting),  hundred  of, 

210,  214. 
Suanechaumpe,  manor  of,  233. 
Suauetone,  213 ;  Ric.  de,  229 ;  Willm. 

de,  208. 
Subury,  Richard  de,  409. 
Sudacholt,  311. 
Sudbury,  archbishop,  27,  376. 
Suertliug,  207. 

Sundreherse  (Sundridge),  235. 
Sundrcsse  {Sundr\dge\  GeoflCrey  de, 

226. 
Suneise,  William  de,  231. 
Suth  Sellinge,  212. 
Suttonlathe,  233^ 
Sutton,  East,  207,  231,  233 ;  West,  207, 

231,  233  ;  by  Dover,  207,  208. 
Sutton  Marsh  estate,  79. 
Sutton  at  Hone,  234,  311. 
Swalclive,  205,  301  ;  Wm.  de,  206. 
Swanley,  311. 

Swanton,  213 ;  Adam  de,306 ;  Dionina, 
294  ;  Robert  de.  294 ;  Wm.  de,  206. 
Swinfbrd,  Peter,  389. 


Swinfleld  {Sivynf/rlilc),  2U. 

Swoneeland,  311. 

Swyncfeud,  heir  o(  Wm,  de,  214. 

Sybcrtcstaiie,  209,  216. 

ttTbcwroe,  22<). 

SjweU,  fiimon,  277,  39i). 


Tangertone.  in  WhitsUple,  205, 

Turner,  Win.,  Master  of  Cobham  col- 
lege, 164  1  Witlinm  te,  290,  John, 
190;  Btepliea,  290 :  Agatha,  290. 

Taplntoii*,  203  ;  John  de,  203. 

Tarry,  Thoa.,  378,  379. 

TairyswAj,  406. 

Tassell,  Thos.,  42n. 

Tatenhame,  heir  of  William  de,  212. 

TatiDtoue,  22-1. 

Tanncrc,  nv  Tincre. 

Tarerner,  Adnm  le,  305. 

Tenbam.  hntidred  of,  SIS,  220;  Tille 
of,  220.  294. 

Tenterden  steeple,  313. 

Terry,  Arnold.  4S6  ;  Juliana.  426  ; 
Thos.,  436;  Joan.  426  ;  Helwfs,  426. 

Tentane,  29S.  299. 

JHta  ie  Nevill,  199. 

TeatoQ,  teii  TIiGTBtaiie  am)  Teratan'. 

Tetintone,  A,»leBrord,  224. 

Thanet,  x»lv.il,  1,  4,  14-lB.  1G7-196, 
297,  302  1  Jobs  farm,  xxxit,  xxzri ; 
OTchvological  notes  in,  329-419 ; 
Celtic  name  "  Ruiro,"  329  ;  Romans 
and  Stonore.  33"  ;  Landenwio.SSl : 
the  Wantanm,  Qenlade  and  Nortli- 
moath,  33()-43;  Teatcrden  Rteeple 
and  Ooodnin  saodg,  343;  Minster 
Court,  344  ;  at  Mildred.  344  ;  Atb 
BbbesBCB,  ;)46-a ;  bells  in  Hinster 
choich,  171,  3G2;  old  booses,  363, 
of 
I,  406  ; 
;  Powcj's, 
3E7  ;  RalmestoLi,  360 ;  Ramsgate, 
366 ;  SL  Lawrence,  3S9 ;  Nether 
oourl.  372  ;  8t.  rcIer-B.  379 ;  Broad- 
stairs,  385;  Calais  Qraage,  392; 
Uonkton,  394;  St,  Nicholas,  398; 
Bln:hinetan,402;Quex,413;  Crijpe 
lamil;,  411-8  ;  Nash  court,  419. 

Thntcber,  Jolm,  38S. 

Tbcrstanc  in  Twrferde  handled, 
228. 

Thunderle.  Alice.  294  :  John  dc,  294. 

Thodeahun,  Wm.  dc,  228. 

Hi 'one,  213. 

Thor,  worship  uf,  in  Tb»net,  183. 

Thornbain  {Tnriuham).  230,  231.; 

Thonic,  In  Minstrr.  Thnnct.  176. 
VOL.  XI 1. 


Thomo,  Edila  dc,  173,  178  ;  William, 

the  cbronicier,  1T8. 
Thorpel,  Mabilia,  234. 
Throwley,  217,  303. 
Tbmlehe,  Wm.  de,  289 ;  Dionisia  de, 

289. 
ThuncoT  legend  in  Thanet,  1S0-18G. 
ThnTBtOD,  John,  426. 
Tibelot.   Sir  Piun,   313 1    John,   lord 

Tiptot,  313. 
TtImaQ9tono,20g;  A1nQde,20e. 
ToSel,  or  totet,  measure,  3.77. 
Toltiutro  huuilrud,  223. 
Tomlyn,  John.  389 ;  William,  389. 
Tonebregge,  Lcacnta  de,  223  ;   prior 

do,  229. 
Tonge,  233,  294,  299,  303  :  iiitTowson 

of  ohnrch,  A.D.  1314,303. 
Tonge,    Laurence    dc,   212 ;  William 

de,  213. 
Topbara,  Dr.  (dean  of   Lincoln),   fiT, 

68. 
Torquea  of  gold,  317-320. 
Trailly,  Henry,  304. 
Tregox,  heir  i^,  Tbomns,  232. 
Tremeworthe,  217. 
Treour,  Andrew  le,  200,  306;    Alioe, 

290. 
TrianMione,2ll. 
Trona,  three  daughters  of,  204. 
TrotWsoIive,  326  ;  vrri  in,  285. 
Trulcghe,  **■  Throwley. 
Tufton,  Sir  Wm.,  384.  i 

Tunlandc,  Richard  dela,  222. 
Twisden,  Roger  (1448),  377.  I 

Twilham.  Alan  de,  20«. 
Twyferdc  hundred,  22H,  228. 
TwjmbardBone  boro",  322. 
Twymward'  hundred,  222. 
Tychoseya,  John  de,  2:«. 
Tjler's,  Wat,  insurrection,  283,  374, 
Tjsoun,  Bartholomew.  217. 
I^kendcnn  bom',  223. 

Ulcombc  {OUamlK),  280,  232. 

Clmis,  heirs  de,  we  Vlmis. 

Drotray,  John,  of   Canterbury,  376  : 

William,  377. 
Underdonne,  John.  301  ;  Vinoont,  403. 
Upton,  Stephen,  423  ;  Nicholas,  426. 
Dse,  Agnes,  229. 
Ussber,  Robert  lo,  300 ;  Johanna.  300. 

Valcnoe,   Wm.  de,  SIB;   Adumarde, 

297. 
Valoigna,   Wm.  de,   199;    Hamo  de. 

200  :  Warresius  de,  207, 319  :  Hamo 

eiiQuHamonis.  217. 
Valornts,  *r  Valoigns. 
VanTJjck,  77,  78. 
Vccl,  Richanl  le,  22r>. 
Vinne,  Willinni  dc',  217. 

2  u. 
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Viele,  Hubert  la,  231. 

Vaienage  in  Kent,  283-8. 

Villiere,  lady  Mary,  67. 

Vincent  of  Beauvals,  238. 

Virgile,  William,  294 ;  Leticia,  294. 

Vivonia,  Hugh  de,  212,  213. 

Vlmis,  heredes  de,  206. 

Vse,  Agnes,  229. 

Vssher,  Robert  le,  300;  Johanna,  300. 

Wadehale,  John  de,  214. 
Wadenhale,  214. 
Wadetone,  John  de,  226. 
Wahull,  Walter  de,  228. 
WahuUe,  Simon  de,  234. 
Waldershare    (Waldweschare).     209, 

210. 
Waleys,  John  le,  230. 
Waller,  J.  G.,  on  the  lords  of  Cobham, 

113. 
Wallingford  house,  96. 
Walloons  at  Canterbury,  42-45. 
Walmer,  207,  305. 
Walshe,  Richard  le,  302  ;    Margeria, 

302. 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  150,  161. 
Waltham,  207,  296. 
Wantsum  river,  1-4,  19,  336-343. 
Warbbutone,  Thomas  de,  229. 
Warblintone,  Thomas  de,  228,  230. 
Warehorn  (Werehorne),  212,  295. 
Warre,  J.  A.  (of  Ramsgate),  372. 
Warwick,  earl  of  (1254),  229. 
Wastechar,  Adam,  302. 
Wateringbury,  see  Woteryngbery. 
Watton,  Bartholomew  de,  234. 
Wayts,  the,  of  London  (1490),  33. 
Webb,  Thomas,  secretary  of  duke  of 

Lenox,  65,  90,  92,  96,  101. 
Webbe,  Simon  le,  296  ;  Dionisia,  296. 
Wechelestone,  hundred  of,  223,  229. 
Wehta,  188. 

Weldon.  Sir  Antony,  159. 
Welles,  Simon  Fitz  Robert  de,  396. 
Welle  (Bifihopsbourne),  303. 
Welles,  William  de,  307. 
Welle  ville  in  Wye  hundred,  216. 
Welmestone,  206. 
Westacre  de  fraxino,  212. 
We8tl)erc,  Peter  de,  228. 
West  Boughton,  231. 
West  by,  Anne  and  Matilda,  166. 
Westcliff,  by  Dover,  208. 
Westerham.  233,  289,  302. 
Westgate,  Canterbury,  289. 
Westgate,  hundred  of,  205. 
Westgate,  Robert  de,  204. 
Westgate,  Thanet,  297. 
Weston,   Jerome,    lord,  62 ;    earl  of 

Portland,  81. 
Wcstonhaogre,  tee  OstryngUangre. 
West  Peckham,  229  ;  John  de,  229. 


Westricheshamme,  tee  WittershaBi. 

West  Sutton,  207,  231. 

Weston,  Lambert,  317. 

Westwell,  219,  300. 

Westwood  boro*  in  Favcrsham  hun- 
dred, 217,  218. 

Whetacre,  207;  Furmentinus  de,  207. 

Whitebridge,  215. 

White  cloth,  alnage  duties  on  (1640), 
80,  81. 

Whitstaple,  204,  205, 290,  301. 

Whyte,  Agatha  le,  306 ;  Thomas  le, 
306. 

Whyteberd,  William,  291  ;  Joanna, 
291. 

Whytewell,  Harsculph,  de  296-7. 

Wichling  (  Wychelinge),  230,  231. 

Wickham  Breuse,  205. 

Wickham,  west,  235. 

Wickham  in  Rokesle  hundred,  236. 

Wickham,  Humphry,  321. 

William  III  at  Margate  and  Quex, 
407. 

Wilgare  boro',  217. 

Willis,  professor,  on  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral, quoted,  266,  267. 

Wilmington,  212,  217,  376;  Isaac  de, 
217;  James  de,  213 ;  William  de, 
235. 

Wiltone,  Wm.  de,  203,  204,  207.  209, 
215,  216,  218,  219  ;  Roesia,  his  wife, 
203,  219  ;  ballivus  de,  236. 

Winchelsea,  299. 

Wingham,  hundred  of,  206,  210. 

Winkfield  (query),  218. 

Wittersham,  211. 

Wlfputtes,  311. 

Wode  (Woodchurch),  Thanet,  278. 

Woden,  188. 

Wodetone  (Wootton),  203. 

Wodyntone  (Wootton),  203. 

Wodnesberghe,  209,  289. 

Woldham,  224  ;  master  Hugh  de,  224. 

Woldinge,  208. 

Wolgate,  Nicholas,  425  ;  Ralph,  425. 

Woltone,  John  de,  205. 

Woolwich  (  WoUwye'),  235. 

Wormshill,  (Womeshelle),  230,  231. 

Worthe  (Wurthe),  hundred  of,  210, 
211. 

Woteryngbery,  228, 306;  Bartholomew 
dc,  228. 

Wotton,  Sir  Nicholas,  377;  Mr.,  406  ; 
Thomas,  417. 

Wrenstede,  230. 

Wrotham,  hundred  of,  223,  229 ;  ville 
of,  229.  295. 

Wrotham,  Christiana  de,  314 ;  Con- 
stance, 314  ;  Emma,  314  ;  Geoffrey 
de,  310, 314;  Muriel.3  12-314;  Rich- 
ard de,  312-314  ;  WiUiam  de,  310- 
314. 
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Wroth   pedigree,    315 ;    Henry,  315 ; 

John,  313,  315  ;  Richard,  313,  315  ; 

William,  313,  315. 
Wyatt'8  rebellion,  119-123. 
Wydeflete  boro'   in  Worth  hundred, 

211. 
Wye,  216,  297;  hundred  of,  215,  216. 
Wykes,  Edmund,  377. 
Wyke,  205. 

Wykham,  Symon  de,  208. 
Wylgare  boro',  217. 
Wylhope,  212. 
Wylton,  see  Wilton. 
Wylmyntone,  see  Wilmington. 
Wyndlezore,  Hugh  de,  234. 
Wyngate,  John  de,  205, 


Wyntfelde,  Henry  de,  218  ;  Richard 

de,  218. 
Wyse,   Reynold,  422 ;    Richard,  427: 

Thomas,  423. 
Wytbregge,  215. 
Wyulph,  Robert,  206. 
Wyvelesbergh,  220,  293,  305. 

Tenlade,  336. 

Tkham,  see  Ickham. 

Ylleghe,  Robert  de,  232. 

Tlordene,  in  hundred  of  Badekeleghe, 

221. 
Tnyndene,  in  hundred  of  Badekeleghe, 

221. 
Yorindenne,  222. 
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EERATA  ET  COEEIGENDA. 

Vol.  XI. 

p.  Ixi,  line  26y/or  Bishop  Beaufort  reeid  Bishop  Beauchamp. 
5S,  Une  19,  for  12  Hen.  HI  read  10  Hen.  IH. 
„      „    34,/<?r  Bolbroke  read  Holbroke. 
54,  line  7,  far  1258-69,  read  1259-60. 
65,  line  8, /or  his  uncle,  read  his  cousin. 
65,  lines  19,  20,  for  St.  Matthew  .  .  .  when  the  Almighty,  etc,  read  St. 

Matthias  .  .  .  may  the  Almighty  grant,  etc. 
67,  line  9,  for  brother  to  John  read  nephew  to  John. 
67,  lines  28,  29,  delete  all  from  "  and  the  dispute  **  to  "  been  mentioned.* 
67,  line  Si,  for  nephew  read  cousin. 
71,  line  30,  for  virtuti  read  virtute. 
77,  line  24,  a  full  stop  should  follow  '*  winning." 
77,  line  25,  for  of  read  for. 

81,  line  33,  for  John  1299-1S03  read  John  1299-1300. 
86,  line  I,  for  his  uncle,  read  his  cousin. 
88,  line  10,  for  on  the  Scheldt  read  on  the  Lieve. 
97,  line  IB,  for  Earl  of  Powys  read  Ix)rd  of  Powys. 
99,  line  22,  for  twenty-four  read  four,  and  for  1468  read  1438. 

Vol.  XII. 

23,  line  IS,  for  19  October  1595  read  9  October  1693. 

127,  Hne  15,  for  1558  read  1540. 

128,  line  27,  for  Bandy  read  Bendy. 
263,  note,  for  Archasologiea  read  Arehceologia. 
338,  line  32,  for  Ebbsfbet,  read  Ebbsfleet. 
347,  line  13,  for  Minister  read  Minster. 
400,  line  29, /<^  make  read  makes. 
400,  Une  33,  for  1669-60  read  1559-60. 
411,  line  B,for  Henry  read  John. 
429,  line  26,  for  Arohaologica  read  Arehaologia, 
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